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PREFACE. 


\ 

XHE general argument of the following work is briefly this. 

The various systems of Pagan Idolatry in different parts of the 
world correspond so closely, both in their evident purport and in 
numerous points of arbitrary resemblance, that they cannot have 
been struck out independently in the several countries where 
they have been established, but must have all originated from 
some common source. But, if they all originated from a 
common source, then either one nation must have communicated 
its peculiar theology to every other people in the way of peaceful 
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and voluntary imitation ; or that same nation must ha\ e com- 
municated it to every other people through the medium of con- 
quest and violence) or lastly all nations must m the infancy of 
the world have been assembled together in a single region and in 
a single community,* must at -that period and in that state of 
society have agreed to adopt the theology in question, and must 
thence as from a common centre have carried it to all quarters 
of the globe. t ^ /x. * .. 

These are the only three modes, in which the universal ac- 
cordance of the Gentiles in their religious speculations can 
possibly be accounted for. Bufr, as the incredibility of the first, 
and as the equal incredibility and impossibility of the second, 
may be shewn without much ( difficulty ; the third alone remains 
to be adopted. Now this third mode both perfectly harmonizes 
with the general purport of Heathen Idolatry, and r minutely 
accords with an historical £jri which is derhweri to jjS fy> t.W 
very highest authority. An* examination of the 'theology of ’the 
Gentiles forces us to conclude, ' that -all mankind vrdre" dtice 
assembled together in a single community, and that they after- 
wards spread themselves in detached bodies os cr the face of the 
whole earth : Holy Scripture asserts, that shell was actually the 
fact. 5 
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Under these circumstances, I am necessarily led to treat 
largely of the dispersion from Babel and specially to insist upon 
an important peculiarity in that dispersion which has hitherto 
been entirely overlooked. I am also led to discuss certain other 
subsequent great movements, which stand closely connected 
with the peculiarity alluded to. In short, the events, which 
occurred in the plain of Sliinar, have stamped a character upon 
the whole mass of mankind that remains vividly impressed even 
to modern times. The powerful and martial family, that once 
obtained a decided preeminence o' cr their brethren, have never 
down to the present hour, ceased with a strong hand to vindicate 
their superiority. -X 

North 4, 1815 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Respecting the mode , m ziktch Pagan Idolatry originated , the 
resemblance between the Ritual law of Moses and the 
Ritual Ordinances of the Gentiles y and certain pe- 
culiar i ties in the several characters of the 4 
Messiah and the great Jathn . 
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J Pagan Idolatry was Noetic Patnarchism corrupted and perverted - 604 
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(2) Matters recorded respecting 'Ndalr Hejnust iiaVe been acquam 

led with the forms of the Cherubim - 60S 

(3) M alters taught us rcspectmg'MebovaH and the Word of Jehovah 

being visibly manifested in a human form - - - 16 
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ters of Babel - J — ** - - - 6lO 

(O Perversion of the chancter or Jehovah the Word to the great 
father Rise of the doctrine of Avatars or incarnate manifestations 
of the great father - - ' ‘ - - J ib 

(2 ) Points of resemblance between the characters of the Word/ of 
Adam, and of Noah, were eagerly laid hold of - - 612 

(3 ) Rt$e*of hero-worship from the doctrine of incarnate manifestations 613 
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1 *\w of Moses, examined and due uded - - Qor, 

J2 ) The opposite theory, that flic Ritual Law of Moses was borrowed 
from the ceremonial of Paganism, examined and discarded _ ^ - 
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(3-) Thtlhtorj, lint they were each a transcript of a more ancient 

ritual, namely that of Putriarchism, examined and approved - C30 

2. The same train of thought is thence observable both in Paganism, 
Judaism and Christianity - - - - C3I 

(I.) Instanced in the case of the Ark, the deluge, and the Cherubim. 

. Notions of the Pluhstim respecting the ark of the covenant - «b. 

(2.) Further instanced in the case of the tabernacle, the temple, and 
the high*priest G37 

(3.) Further instanced in the characters of Christ and his consort the 
Church - ■* - - - C40 

(4.) Further instanced in the phraseology of Scripture. Fish of Jonah. 

Christ viewed as a fish. Moses in the ark. A state of affliction 
symbolized by a flood • - . f >45 

III. Certain peculiarities in the several characters of the Messiah and the great 

father accounted, for - 648 

J. Infidel theory of Mr, Volncy stated and crammed - . ib. 

(].) His theory of the non-existence of a literal Christ - - 649 

(2.) His assertion, that the literal existence of Christ rests on the sole 

testimony of Tacitus - . - - - 65 2 

(3.) His etymologies - 053 

True gr<>uud of the resemblance between the Messiah aud the great 
father in certain peculiarities of character - 654 

(J.) Typical character of Adam - , - 656 

(2.) Typical character of Enoch - M - „ r - - 6j7 

(S.) Typical character of Noah - - - ib. 

0. How the .Buddhists came to confound Chnst with JBiiddha - 6o8 
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1 The lunar ship of Osins, with the oracular navel containing the god in the centre 

of it Prom Pococke 

2 The lunar ship resting on the summit of Ararat, the original mountain of the 

Moon 

3 The sacred mountain with two natural peaks, viewed as a physical copy, on an 

immense scale, of the two horns of the lunette or of the stem and stern of the 
ship 

4 The lunar ship, with the great father supplying to it the place of a mast, resting on 

the top of the mountain of the Moon 

5 The sacred mountain with three natural peaks, viewed as a physical copy of the 

two horns and mast of (he lunette This is a supposed form of Meru, and the 
real form of the sacred mount Olivet, on the three peaks of which were wor 
shipped Astoreth, Chemosh, and Milcom 

6 Japanese temple at Quano, built as a copy of the lunar mountain From Ksmp 

fer’s Japan pi xxxii fig 14 

7 Indian pagoda at Tanjore, supporting the hull of a ship From Maurice’s Ind 

A ut 

8 Great pagoda at Tanjore, terminating, like the fabled Meru, in three peaks From 

Maurice’s Ind Ant, x 
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1 >* * 
t) Ancient pagoda at Dcogur, sustaining tlic mystic egg nnd trident , winch las! is a 
copy of the lunar ship Argha with its mast From Maurice s Jnd Ant 
10 Temple of Bclus at Babylon, according to Herodotus Tins seems to have been 
the ancient to\ t:r of Babel completed by Nebuchadnezzar It is a supposed 
form of Mcru 

l'l An Egyptian -pyramid near Sitarra Trom Norden 

12 Mexican temple of the Sun and Moon From MaurictAs Ind Anf 

13 Great pyramid of Cairo 

14 Slioemadoo, the great temple of Buddha at Pegu Trom Symes’a Embassy to 

Asa 

15 A boly mountain with a consecrated cavern in its «tde 

10 Section of the great pyramid of Cairo, exhibiting its dark ccn'ral chamber or art! 
ficial casern From Pococke 

17 Holy two peaked artificial lunnhis of Ness Grange witli Mercurial columns and 

door of approach to its central chamber From Ledurchs Ant of Ireland 

18 The Ark, resting among the crags of Ararat, and exhibiting t! e senblancc of a 

dark grotto. 

19 Rock temple of Jugneth Subha at Ellora, excavated out of the bowels of a 

mountain m imitation of the Ark Such places of worship frequently occur in 
India, Persia, Egypt, Palestine, and the Crimea From Asiat Re eh 
sol vi« 

CO Gateway of the Egyptian temple atEdfu designed to imitate the two peaked 
mountain and sacred cavenial door From Norden 

21 A supposed form of mount Mcru, surmounted by the Ida vratta or sacred mundane 

ring of hills 

22 A temple of the sort usually called Druidical, designed to imitate the Ida vratta 

on the top of the lunar mountain 

2^ A temple of Buddha in Ceylon, uniting the two forms of the egg and the pyramid 
Trom Asiat Researci vol vi 

24 A pyramid at faakarra, uniting the tsvo forms of the egg and the pyrami t From 

Norden t 

25 A Pers an fire temple, exhibiting the ft rm of the egg Trom Hyde 
r>5 The Pantheon at Rome, exhibiting the form of the egg 

27 Oviform folmen in Cornwall, with the sacred door or onfice used mile in ti 
ation of aspirants Trom Borlase 
°8 At olv grove of palms 
29 Portico of an imitatis e Grecian ten pie 
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30. An Egyptian temple at Essnay, exhibiting conjointly the mountain, the cavern,* 

and the grove. The comice over the portal is decorated with the hieroglyphic 
of the winged globe and serpent. See Plate I. Tig. 8. Prom Norden. 

31. Kitt’s Cotly house in Kent. An artificial cell or cavern of Ceridnen, within 

which aspirants were wont to be inclosed, and from which they were reputed to 
be bom again, rrom Borlase. 
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CHAPTER I 


General Idea of the Mythology of Paganism. 


The discussion of an intricate topic will always be rendered more easy 
and perspicuous to the reader, if its general result, as deduced by the per- 
son who has conducted it, be first presented to him. Such an arrangement 
possesses so many obvious advantages, , that it is not lightly t^eabandoned. 
In the investigation of mathematical truth, it has by common cofife^Lbeen 
preferred : and it will be found mo less convenient, in prosecuting topicsctf a 
very different description. Among these, an inquiry into the origin 
of pagan IDOLATRY may justly be specified. Here a variety of important 
conclusions necessarily depend upon the proof of certain leading positions. 
But those leading positions cannot all be demonstrated at the same moment 
<f time: tbc establishment of them must be successive. Hence the author, 

rences, which, so far as their ‘solidity is concerned, depend upon points not 
yet formally estabhshe'd, is frequently compelled to require, that some 
degree of credit may be given to his bare assertion. Bach point a nil indeed 
be proved in its due order : but, for a season, it must occasionally be taken 
for granted. T&s being the case (nor could the matter be well ordered 
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otherwise), it will be useful to gi\c a brief introductory statement of the 
general result; how far that result be well founded, the reader must here- 
after gradually judge for himself. 

• I. Holy Scripture, in more than one place, teaches us verj unequivocally 
what were the objects of pagan adoration: and the knowledge, which we 
may thence -collect, perfectly corresponds with the deductions that must 
inevitably be drawn from the universal system of ancient idolatry. 

The inspired w riters inform us^ that the Gentiles, when they departed 
from the worship of the one true God, venerated, partly the host of heaven, 
and partly certain beings, who, in the New Testament, are usually called 
Demonic, and, in the Old, Baalim or Siddim. The first of these appella- 
tions has, in our English version, been unfortunately rendered devils ; ,as if 
the Pagans literally and properly worshipped evil spirits. That such indeed 
was the opinion of the Jews, we may collect from their bestowing upon 
Satan the name of the idol-god Baal-Zebub ; and this notion they seem to 
have transmitted to the Christians, who long and strenuously maintained it; 
but the word, which our translators (evidently under the influence of the 
then prevailing idea) have rendered devils, does by no means give any 
countenance to such on hypothesis.' In the religious’ system of the old 
jnytbologists. Demons were the same as Hero-gods : and these Hero-gods 
were ackrjpH^aged to be the souls of eminent benefactors to mankind ; 
whp^^ufer they had ’quitted this mortal sphere of existence, were worship- 
ped as deities by a too grateful posterity/ Among the philosophic few, they 

■' I need scarcely observe, that this notion forms the basis of the machinery employed by 
Milton in bis Paradise Lost. *• 

* * Hesiod. Oper. et dier. lib. i. ver. 120, 125. Platon. Cratyl. p. 3<J8 de repub. Jib. r. 
p. aob. borne pnfiosop'nicah sptctfnfuSis uRUrfconeb, intfi "inert Tvert “nru rarfo demons, 
the souls of illustrious men separated from their bodies after death, and certain ethereal spirits 
which had never inhabited any bodies at all. , I doubt, however, whether* ibis distinction be 
not a comparatively modem refinement for I can find scarcely any traces of it in the system 
of pagan theology, which was generally established. ‘There, almost universally, the Demons 
appear as the souls of the mighty dead ‘ though a notion veiy often prevailed, that they had 
descended from heaven or from the orb of the Moon, previous toHheir entering into mortal 
bodies Apul. de deo Social. p. 690. Plot, de defect, orac. p. 43 1 . See Bp. Newton's Dis- 
sert. on the Proph. Vol. II. p. 417, 418. 
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seem to have been chiefly considered in the light of potent mediators 
between man and a supreme divinity: but with the multitude, less in- 
fluenced by speculation than by sense, they usurped the worship due only 
to the Most High ; and the unseen and all-pure Jehovah was overlooked 
and forgotten in the midst of a host of Demons, whose symbolical images 
could be seen and felt, and whose semimortal attributes courted (as it were) 
n greater familiarity.* ’ Accordingly, both among the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tians, the gods are described as having once reigned upon earth : and the 
principle “of deifying illustrious benefactors after their death was openly 
acknowledged by iboth those nations as forming the basis of one part at least 
of their popular theology, i 

' Some of ithc Christian fathers, notwithstanding the common idea that the 
pagans worshipped evil spirits, i were well aware that the real objects of 
their adoration were not devils, 'but the souls of depaited mortals. Thus 
Tertulhan informs us, that the Demons, of the Gentiles were the shades of 
the dead : Amobius asserts, that the heathens venerated dead men as im- 
mortal gods, and that their shrines w ere no better than so many sepulchres : 
and Clemens Alexandrinus remarks, that the more skilful theologists placed 
in their temples the coffins of the deceased, called their souls Demons , and 
taught that they ought to be worshipped by men.* 

These then arc the Demons, mentioned in the New Testanfc^sadored 
by the pagans : and, agreeably to such an > interpretation, Epipham^uU- 
derstands a remarkable prophecy of St. Paul relative to the great apostasy 
of the latter times. The apostle had foretold, that certain persons in the 
Christian Church should depart from the sound doctrine of the Gospel, and 
should give heed to mythic tales and speculations concerning Demons. On 
this, Epiphanius, rightly concluding that the w ord Demons was used in its 
well-knoivn pagan sense, remarks, that the import of the prophecy was, 
that there should hereafter he worshippers of dead men among apostate 

* Platon Syrapos. p. 202, SOS. Apul. de deo Socrat. p. 67 4, 675, 676. aptid Newton 

ibid. p. 415, 416. • • 

* See Alede’s Works, b in. c. 3, 4, 5; where various authorities are given, and where the 
subject is discussed at large 
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Christians, even as there formerly were among the apostate Israelites * The 
fathers indeed appear to me to have erred in Supposing that the pretended 
coffins of the Demon gods were truly the coffins which had contained their 
corpses, and that their temples w ere really their sepulchres but they axe 
perfectly right m their opinion, that the Demons of the gentile world were 
no other than deified men 

1 I mean not how ever to say, that the writers of the New Testament 
aHays use the word Demon in tins sense they doubtless sometimes employ 
it to describe evil spirits, and from this application we may, I think, gather 
some awful truths relative to the false religion of Paganism * 

Though the Gentile^ did not, literally and strictly, worship the prince of 
hell , their whole theology may well be deemed to have originated from the 
evil one, and to have been employed by him as an useful instrument to sub- 
serve his infernal purposes In every country and m every age, the leading 
features of idolatry have been cruelty and obscenity, sacrificial bloodshed 
And unbridled systematic licentiousness to adopt the accurate language of 
our great poet, lust hard by hate has sat enthroned wherever the genius of 
polytheism prevailed 

But Scripture seems to intimate, that idolatry was even yet more imme- 
diately the religion of Satan We read in die Acts of a young female, who 
Was posses. ar^'U.ith a spirit of divination according to oui version, with a 
spytfvf Python according to the original Greek This spirit enabled her 

utter certain oracular responses, by which a considerable profit accrued 
to her masters Whenever she beheld Paul and his companions, the spirit 
was compelled to testify through her organs, that they were the servants of 
the Most High God and that they showed to men the way of salvation 
At length the Apostle, grieved at so deplorable a sight, chained the spirit in 
the name of Jesus Cbnst to come out of the girl, and this adjuration he 

) 

* See Tvlede s \\ orbs b i j c 6 

% It may be observed that die pagan Greeks also sometimes use the word Demonia to ex 
press ticked and mat gnat l demons who accord ag to what Plutarch speaks of as an an 
c er»t op nion, envy good m6n and strive to h nder them in the pursu t of virtue lest they 
stould at last be partakers of greater happ ness than themselves Plut in vit Don Such 
a bel ef seems to have or g nated from some trad uon of the fallen angels 
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was constrained forthwith to obey.* Now, according to the plain unvar- « 
nishcd import of tliis narrative, the young female was possessed by an evil 
spirit, which impelled her to utter responses of an oracular nature. The 
spirit was an intelligent and living agent, as appears from his conveying to 
the girl a clear knowledge of the character and office of St. Paul. And he 
is denominated a spirit of Python: which is the precise name of the Del- 
phic serpent, that was slain by Apollo, but which himself originally deli- 
vered oracles from a sacred cave in .Mount Parnassus.* Tlus fabulous 
monster, as it is well known, communicated the title of Fythius to the god, 
and of Pythia to his oracular priestess ; who was supposed to receive the- 
vapour of inspiration from a cleft in the rock. Putting these matters to- 
gether, we certainly seem to collect, that there was something more than 
mere juggling imposture in the responses of the ancient oracles. For, if 
the spirit of Python, as ejected by St. Paul, was properly an infernal spi- 
rit ; it appears only reasonable to infer, that tire spirit of Python, which 
was said to influence the Delphic priestess, was likewise an infernal spirit . 

And some, I think, of the old oracular responses (I mean not those which 
are employed to decorate poetry, but those which are detailed in sober his- 
tory) warrant such an inference. 

. Since the devil is termed in Scripture the prince of the power of the air, 
and since the rapidity of a spirit’s action must far exceed that clinch marks 
the action of a corporeal being ; we may infer, that Satan is able raS&sggy 
intelligence respecting things present with inconceivable rapidity from one 
quarter of the world to another. We may likewise conclude fcom his na- 
tive superiority to man, however his faculties may have been debased by his 
rebellious apostasy, that his knowledge of things past is both clear and ex- 
tensive. But a prophetic view of things future is the prerogative of God 
alone: on this point, without a special inspiration from him, angels whether 
good or bad are involved in the same profound ignorance as short-sighted 
man himself. A spirit indeed, who by the subtlety of his nature possesses 
opportunities of knowing and combining things present which never could be 
known and combined even by the most consummate statesman, may draw 


' Acts xvi. i(>, 17, 18. 


Hyg. Fab. 340. 
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more probable inferences and guesses- relative to futurity than 4 statesman 
Tuld do • just as a statesman, whose means of information are greater, may 

anticipate an event more dearly than a, private person of confined intelli- 
gence- but still the united wisdom of hell can do no more than gum; God 
done knows mthinfalhble certainty what, is about to come to pass. With 

these speculations the responses of. the pagan ’oracles remarkably accord. 

They appear in some instances to dedare things present with: an accuracy, 
possible to the rapidity of spirit, but -utterly jimpossible to the slowness of 
mail : while, respecting things future, which neither fepint nor man can 
penetrate without divine inspiration, they arc indefinite or ambiguous., > 

1 The intercourse of Crmsus with the Delphic oracle of the Pythian Apollo 
excellently illustrates the preceding remarks. . . -> ‘ ‘ " 

That king, by way of tiying the knowledge of the Demon-god previous 
to consulting him on matters of real importance, directed his ambassadors 
to inquire, on the hundredth day after their departure from Sardis, what he 
was himself doing at thatprecise point of time. ' The ambassadors faithfully 
executed their commission; and.Crcesus, determining, to elude the vigilance 
of ApoUo by the Improbability of: Ins’ employment, -devoted .the appointed 
day to the boding of a lamb and a tortoise in a-bmzen kettle covered with a 
brazen'hd , but the god, as soon as be was consulted declared w. hout 
hesitation^ he perceived the odour-of a lamb boded with a ortoise, 
wWWaiTwas at once beneath it end above it The accuracy of the reply 
a in an ev’il hour that the oracle might be depended on ; 

CTost unfortunately for himself, be next consulted it relative to the issue 
ana, mos c wlth Persia. Between this question, however, and his 

of his Pt J v, rosamo5t ; nip art ant difference, to which the king did 

armer , The first related to things present ; and, though 

die Pv tbiabnf her unassisted intellect obv.ously could not have solved it, 
yet there is no difficulty in conceiving, that an evil spirit, who was permitted 
thus to exercise his natural power, might with the velocity of thought sue 
cessivcly hear the proposed quesuon, witness the employment of Cnrsus, 
and dedare through the organs of the priestess tire nature of that employ- 
ment* but the second related to things future, and therefore did not admit 
Tf" a solution equally easy : in this case, all that the Spirit of divination 
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could do was to veil Ids ignorance in the specious garb of intentional ambi- 
guity. Accordingly, the second answer diffcis from the first in a manner 
perfectly corresponding with the difference between the two questions. The 
king was informed, that, if he went to war with the Persians, he should 
overtln ow a great empire. Delighted with the prediction, he took it for 
granted that the fall of the rival monarchy was decreed : but the event 
proved, that \he ruin of Lydia, not of Persia, was intended. Still however, 
wishing to render himself as secure as possible* he a third time consulted 
the oracle. The question, which he now put, was, whether his power should 
ever be diminished. This was coming closely to the point, but the art of 
the e\it spirit (if evil spirit acre concerned in tho transaction) was still an 
overmatch for the credulous prince. He was advised to consult his safety 
by a precipitate flight, whenever a mule should acquire the sovereignty of the 
'Mcdes* Croesus %\us now fully' convinced of his future success : and it was 
not till his empire was totally ruined, that he discovered too late the 
predicted mule in the semi-Persian and semi-Median Cyrus. 1 

The palpable ambiguity of the second response, so different from the un- 
equivocal precision of the first, requires no comment: but the third seems, 
upon a careless survey of it, to approach very near to the limits of genuine 
prophecy. Yet it is only on a careless survey that any s^H^character 
can be attributed to it : if strictly examined, it will be found, thougfeSjca 
more refined manner, to equal even the second in point of ambiguity. Crce^w 
‘sus was told, that he should be safe, until a mule became king of Media- 
This response secured the credit of the oracle, whatever might be the issue of 
the war : if Crtesus were vanquished, then Cjrus was ready to he adduced 
as the fatal mule; if he should prove victorious, then the god had familiarly 
predicted his success by declaring that nothing could endanger his charmed 
empire save an utter impossibility.* 

2. But, whatever might be the nature and extent of diabolical influence 
over the pagan oracles, this at least is certain, that the Gentiles were not 


1 Herod lib I. C. 47, 48, 53, 35, 91. ' 

* Dr Hales has some judicious remarks on this currous subject in his Chronol. yqI, iu p. 
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worshippers of evil spirits. Both the acknowledged import of the word 
Demm and the characters attributed to the heathen divinities, prove with 
sufficient plainness, that those divinities were once mere mortals; though 
their worship was inseparably blended with that of the heavenly bod.es 
• and the elemental powers of nature. The chief question therefore ts, what 
mortals were venerated after their, death ns the hero-gods of pagan an- 

"'tUs question is solved in a very remarkable manner by Hesiod : and it 
wall be found hereafter, that his solution perfectly agrees with the human 
characters sustained by the deified objects, of gentile adoration. It'hen the 
mortal remains of those who flourished during the golden age were hidden 
beneath the earth, their souls became belief cent Demons ; still hovering over 
the world which they had once inhabited,* and still watching as guardians 
over the affairs of men., These, clothed in thin air and rapidly flitting 
'through every region of the earth, possess the royal privilege of conferring 
wealth and of protecting the administration of justice.- The passage is 

curious- both as accurately pointing out the notions entertained I respecting 

the offices of the Demon-gods, as specifying that they were origmahy mere 
tne omceb ° Q n r mnr ta1s who obtained such honours 

™73d know' what particular persons those were, we must 
X „ or i, to which this celebrated poetical period ought to be - 

T er 1oVc2Tfeed H e I will venture to affirm, what shall be proved 
Chronologically referred. of u,e gentiles acknowledges two 

goUeTages; liefest ’coinciding with the period which imme'diately followed 
the creation’ Hut second coinciding with the period which immediately suc- 
«eded the deluge. Such being the case, since the Demon-gods of Fagamsm 
“ere the mortis who lived during the golden age and since there was a 
colden age both immediately after the creation and immediately after die 
deluve ; it will plainly follow, that those Demon-gods were the members of 
Z Adnmitic family in the ene instance and the members of the Noetic 

• Hes. Op. et di?r. lib. >• 120—125. 
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family in the other* Eminent persons, who flourished subsequently to each ** 
golden . ngc, miglit occasionally be added, and in fact were added : but 
the individuals of these two primeval families may safely be esteemed the 
original and genuine, prototypes of the Demon-gods. Thus the heads of the 
Scthite generations from Adam to Noah, perhaps also those. of the Cainite 
generations, were remembered with a certain degree of reverence; thus like- 
wise after the deluge some of the younger patriarchs, particularly those of the 
line of Ham, were adored as Demons, and even usurped (as it were) the 
titles and honours of their diluvian fathers : yet, if we examine the legendary 
histories of the chief deities worshipped by the Gentiles, we shall almost in- 
variably find them replete with allusions to the creation and Paradise oh the 
one hand and to the deluge and the Ark on the other. 

4. The reduplication of the golden age originated from a very remarkable 
opinion prevalent among U\e pagans, which, so far ns I am able to judge, 
'can alone bring us to ‘a satisfactory and consistent elucidation .of ancient 
mythology. 

It was well known to the Gentiles, that the first world w-as destroyed by 


an universal deluge, and that a second world arose by a sort of new creation 
Out of its ruins- But their speculative genius did not rest satisfied with this 
simple truth. They applied, to an acknowledged and notoriOs^Jact, a spe- 
cious kind of analogical reasoning; and deduced, from a single des^^on 
and renovation of the world, a series of similar destructions and renovation^A 
Nor did they extend this theory prospectively alone, they employed it also 
retrospectively : whence they inferred, that, as a new' world would hereafter 
arise out of the wreck of the present world just ns the present world arose from 


the wreck of the antediluvian world; so the antediluvian world itself was but the 


successorof a yet prior mundane system. Some fancifully limited the numberof 
these w otWs ; in v hich case their favourite sums w ere seven or fourteen, in al- 
lusion to the seven companions of Noah or to those seven doubled : but others 
carried the speculation yet further. It began to be doubted w-bether there 
was any such thing as a strictly proper creation. As the new world after 
the deluge was but a modification of that which -preceded it, and as the ante- 
diluvian world was similarly esteemed a modification of a prior world ; the 
vajn curiosity of man proceeded to inquire, whether matter itself was not 
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"'eternal, and whether each world through an infinite series could be deemed 
more than a mere organization of preexisting substance > The first of these 
theones produced the doctrine of a limited succession of worlds , fhe other, 
that of an unlimited one Such speculations were of very remote antiquity , 
and the exordium of the book of Genesis seems to me to hate been evidently 
written in decided opposition to them We are there taught, that matter is 
not eternal, but that it was created out of nothing by the word of God . and 
we are further taught, that there was no world before that which preceded 
the deluge, for the Almighty is unequivocally represented as forming the 
newly created matter into tbat identical world, which was inhabited by Adam 
and his posterity 

5 But the speculations of the old mythologists did not stop with either a 
limited or an everlasting succession of worlds They were not ignorant of 
certain singular coincidences, which produced some degree of resemblance 
between the antediluvian world and that which whs reproduced from its 
rums 

The primitive world commenced with asingle pair; who may indeed have 
had other children, but who were 'chiefly memorable as being the paients of 
a triad of sons espoused to a triad of daughters Mankind was originally 
cradled 134^ garden and mount of Paradise * here were placed Adam 
anjk^v^; and from that lofty region, from that sacred mount of God, all the 
/^rtli was, as from’ a centre, replenished with inhabitants Of the three sons 

of Adam one was distinguished from his brothers by a spirit more prone to 
daring wickedness ; and the consequence was, that he was driven out from 
the society of his family labouring under -the corse of God As for Adam 
himself, we know little of his character and actions, save that he was by occu 
pation a husbandman, and that in point of patriarchal rank be might be 
esteemed an universal sovereign of that earth which was wholly peopled with 
his own 'descendants We learn however from the very short authentic 
narrative which we possess of antediluvian matters, that the new world even 
m its infancy beheld the institution of the rite of sacrifice, certainly no 
later than the recorded sacrifice of Cam and Abel, most probably (I had 
almost said assuredly) os early ns the fall, after which and in consequence of 
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which Adam seems to have been the first sacrificer.' ” Yet, short a3 the in- 
spired narration is, wc further learn from it, that Adam dwelt fearless and 
secure in the midst of the brute creation \vhile he continued in a state of in- 
nocence ; hut that, after lie transgressed, a gradual deterioration of manners' 
took place, first in the line of Cain and at length in the 'line of Seth, until 
God was provoked i to destroy the aboriginal world by the waters of an uni- 
versal deluge. 

Now it is a curious "circumstance, that in all these particulars the new 
world, with more or less exactness, resembles the old/ It also commenced 
from a single pair, remarkable as having for their offspring a triad of sons 
espoused to a triad of daughters-in-law. It also, as from a centre, was re- 
pcopled from the lofty region ofi Paradise ; for there is sufficient reason to 
believe, that mount Ararat, where the Ark rested after the flood, coincides, 
in point of geographical situation, with the mount of Eden ; thei;eis sufficient 
reason to believe, that the land of Ararat is in fact the very same high country 
as that where the sacred primeval garden was planted by the hand of God. 
"With regard to the three sons of Noah, one of them seems to have been dis- 
tinguished from liis brothers by a more daring spirit and a greater propensity 
to violence; characteristics, which have strongly marked his posterity in all 
ages, however the native fire and high chivalrid soul of one greafc^gch may 
have been happily tempered by the mild genius of Christianity. This 
not indeed fall Arnise/f-undera curse like Cain, nor ought he justly tobecom-^ 
pared lolhe first murderer : but the malediction pronounced uponbis offspring 

* Such an opinion I collect in the following manlier. ,The sacrifice of the two brothers is* 
indeed circumstantially recorded > but no intimation is given, that the nte itself was then insti- 
tuted hence we may Infer, that its institution was prior. Now, though we have no specific 
account of any such institution , Jet we read, that immediately after the fall the man and his 
wife were clothed by the hand of God himself with the shins of beasts As yet, however, death 
was unknown iu the world whence then were the skins bfihese' animals procured l The only sa- 
tisfactory answer seems to be , that the beasts were slain 1 for sacrificial purposes, and that they 
were thus slain by the express command of God • for it was by the direction of God, not by 
the contrivance of man, that that skins were used for raiment , and no grant <>f animal food 
•was made until after the deluge. If then the beasts were slain for sacrifice, Adam must ob- 
viously have been the first sacrificer. See below book ii c. 8. § *. 
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eternal, and whether each world through ah infinite series could be deemed 
more than a mere organization of preexisting' substance.. The first of these 
theories produced the doctrine of a limited succession of worlds ; Jhe other, 
that of an unlimited one. Such speculations were of very remote antiquity p 
and the exordium of the booh of Genesis seems to me to have been evidently 
written in decided opposition to them. We are there taught, that matter is 
not eternal, but that it was created out of nothing by the word of God : and 
we are further taught, that there w a» no world before that w hich preceded 
the deluge; for the Almighty is unequivocally (represented as forming the 
newly created matter into that identical woi Id, which was.inhabited by Adam 
and his posterity. \ » * * ' r 

5. But the speculations of the old mythologists did not stop with either a 
limited ,or an everlasting succession of worlds.., They were not ignorant of 
certain singular coincidences, which produced some degree of resemblance 
between the antediluvian world and that which whs reproduced from .its 1 
ruins. . t f 

vThe primitive world commenced with a single pair ; who may indeed have' 
had other children, but who were chiefly, memorable as being the parents of 
a triad of sons espoused to a triad of daughters.. > Mankind was. originally 
-cradled garden and. mount of Paradise: there were placed Adam 

amie5ve ; and from that lofty region, from that sacred mount of God, all the 
/£artli was, as from’ a centre, replenished with inhabitants Of tile three sons 
of Adam one was distinguished from his brothers by, a spirit more prone to 
daring wickedness ; and the consequence was, that he was driven out from 
the society of his family ’labouring under the curse of God. As for -Adam 
himself, we know little of his characterand actions, save that he was by occu- 
pation xl husbandman, and that in point of patriarchal 'rank he might be 
esteemed an universal sovereign of that' earth which was wholly peopled with 
his own descendants. We learn however from the very short authentic, 
narrative which we possess of antediluvian matters, that the new world even 
in its infancy beheld the institution of the rite of sacrifice, certainly no 
later than the recorded sacrifice of Cain and 'Abel, most probably (I had 
almost said assuredly) as early as the fall, after which and in consequence of 
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Canaan formed a coincidence, imperfect indeed, )et such as could scarcely 
be overlooked in drawing an extended comparison Respecting Noah, few 
historical particulars have come down to us in detail those few however 
serve to mark n. strong resemblance between him and Adam Noah was the 
great universal father of the second rare of mankind, as Adam was of 
the first He was by occupation a husbandman He was the general 
sovereign of that earth, which w as afterwards peopled by his posterity He 
was the first postdiluvian sacrificer and, as the primeval victims appear to 
ba\ e been offered up within the precincts of Paradise, for Adam and Eve 
were clothed with the skins of the slaughtered animals previous to their ex- 
pulsion from the garden , so the earliest victims after the flood were offered 
up, immediately subsequent to the liberation from the Ark, on the summit of 
mount Ararat, which, there is reason to believe (as I have already hinted), 
coincides geographically with Paradise He dwelt secuie in the midst of the 
brute- creation, with which he was shut up in the Ark His general piety 
produced, however imperfectly, a sort of second golden age, a renewed image 
of the Paradisiacal state, a period of decided innocence and holiness com 


paijpd with the lawless and abandoned times wluch preceded the flood But 
a fresh corruption of manners soon again infected the earth the floodgates of 
un restmt*£?(Violence and obscenity were once more opened and similar 
of rapine; and tyranny, and bloodshed, were reacted by a new race 
'of warlike Nephehm 

Such being the close analogy between the histones of the two worlds, a 
fresh theoretical refinement was built upon it The doctrine of a mere 
succession of worlds was heightened to the doctrine of a succession of Similai 


worlds Each mundane system was thought to present on exact resemblance 


of its predecessor The same persons re appeared in new bodies , the same 
parts were acted by them afresh , the same deeds, whether good or bad, 
were repeated The appointed circle being run, the four ages of increasing 
depravity having reached their termination, again that aw ful catastrophe takes 
place, which, resolving the elements into their original chaos and blending 
in one common destruction the minor hero-gods and their \otancs, leaves 
only the chief of those gods sleeping in the deep silence of perfect solitude 
J3ut destroy is merely to create afresh anew world springs from ,tbe 
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chaotic mass ; n new great father appears ; anew triad of hero-gods emanates 
from his substance ; nnd the eternal wheel again rolls forward. 

G. The necessary consequence of this theory was the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Each person was believed to have existed in a prior 
world : nnd each person, after ills death; was expected, when the appointed 
term of ages had elapsed, to reappear, in a new theatre of action. The 
Metempsjehosis, in lapse of time, experienced certain refinements which 
.shall be noticed in their proper place ; but such appears to have been its 
original and most simple form. • 

Agreeably to these speculations, while Noah and Adam were each 
esteemed the great universal father both of gods and men, the former was 
supposed to be no other than a reappearance of the latter ; and, in a similar 
manner, the divine souls, which once animated the Adamitrcal triad, were 
thought to have "been again incarnate in the persons of. the Noetic 
triad. lienee we, find the two aboriginal Patnarclis of the two worlds per- 
petually designated by the satnfc appellation, but distinguished from each other 
as the fuU and the second or as the elder and the younger : and hence, 
.where the knowledge of such a distinction was lost, we find a sort of mixed 
character produced, whose history refers him partly to the age of Adam and 
partly to that of Noah. - The remembrance indeed of Tli^gg d was im- 
printed so much ‘more deeply on the minds of the Gentiles, than tha£t«^hc 
creation and the antediluvian world , that, in the persons of the Demon-godsV 
Noah predominates far above Adant, and the Noetic triad above the Adara- 
Itical triad : yet ‘the knowledge of events prior to'the deluge was by no means 
lost even in the west, while, throughout the east it was preserved in many 
instances with a remarkable degree of accuracy. 

Speculative error however is selflom stationary: the doctrine of the Me- 
tempsychosis was soon Carried to a greater extent, than even a long succes- 
sion of similar worlds might seem to warrant. Whenever any eminent cha- 
racter arose in the early ages, he was deemed a reappearance either of the 
great father or of a person of the sacred triad , though the period, in which 
he flourished, was not that of the commencement of a new world. Hence 
the titles of the Demon-gods were bestowed upon him ; and hence, instead of 
oqjy two Menus or txio Buddhas, we find several who bore those appella- 
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chaotic mass ; n new great father appears ; a new triad of hero-gods emanates 
from his substance ; and the eternal wheel again rolls forward. 

6. The necessary consequence of this theory was the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. Each person w as believed to have existed in a prior 
world : and each person, after his death; was expected, when the appointed 
term of ages had elapsed, to reappear* in a new theatre of action. The 
Metempsjchosis, in lapse of time, experienced certain refinements which 
.shall be noticed in their proper place; but such appears to have been its 
original and most simple form. ’ * 

Agreeably to these speculations, while Noah and Adam were each 
esteemed the great universal father both of gods and men, the former was 
supposed to be no other than a reappearance of the latter; and, in a similar 
manner, the divine souls, which once animated the Adamitical triad, were 


thought to have "been again incarnate in the persons of. the Noetic 
triad. Hence up. find the two aboriginal Patriarchs of the two worlds per- 
petually designated bythe snm6 appellation, but distinguished from each other 
"*2iegehb««fiDH thnieS ot his history*' voider and the younger : and hence, 
gotten He had u itnessed the destruction oJost, w B find a sort of mixed 
of another, and the oath of God that he Adam and 

fiom the icpetition of such a calamity as the deluge. Hence, ^?d^as im- 
worshippcd as a hero-god, he was revered in the tuple character &Jhe 
destroyer, the creator, and the preserver and, when he was reputed >v 
'have multiplied himself into three cognate, divinities, the three attributes 
were divided among them. . 7 .7> rt: P roduced lhree K° ds > d,fFerent & 
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tions, though we may distinctly observe a Menu and a Buddha placed at the 
era of the flood and a Menu and a Buddha ascribed to* the era of the creation 
Trom this refinement evidently originated the oriental doctrine of Avatars or 
various successive incarnations of the same Demon-god, a doctrine, which 
had taken such deep root in the minds of the eastern thcolognjts, to whose nuy 
theories many of the first heresies which infested the Church inay easily be 
traced, that Christ himself was venerated by the ductile faith of more than 
one Asiatic sect, as an incarnation or Avatar of Buddha or Vishnou, and as 
the head of a hew chronological epoch 

7 Ancient mythology ever delighted to veil the simplest truths m the lan- 
guage of mysterious allegory, the hierophants nghtly judging from their 
knowledge of human natui'e, that the religion which they inculcated would 
thus be rendered more venerable in the eyes of the abused multitude From 
this humour •originated the adoption of a tenet, which may he traced wvith 
greater or less distinctness m perhaps every system of old mythology 

Adam and Noah were each the father ofthf ggsons *jond to 4 the persons of 
the latter of these triads, by whose <b >c ~ JCen dant 8 the^TSStt^ 
the- whole habitable earth a »>rec fold division This truth, 
though It sometimes apxcrophants ln 1 £' d »nd und, ag „ Ise d form was usuall y 
wrapgedjvd-fo the-Boctrme of the Mctr.np”^, of u ><= most profound mystery 
A^tEsupposed to be animated by the spmt V s ’ Ci »ch of the sons of Noah 
himself animated by the spirit of Adam Hence f ‘ Uhcr > “a that father was 
that the mortal, who had flourished in the golden agVa,^ atl of pta nl I sa >’ ,n S 
as the universal demon father both of gods and men, *^ s was venerated 
sons , they were wont to declare, that the great father had ° pare n* of three 
cated himself, yet that he still in effect continued but one Tna s derfully tn fl 1 * 
•of his three forms was mutually the same both as the other forms**^ &s each 
primeval sire himself They taught accordingly, that there was " ,e 

one original Demon god and ancestor of mankind , that this deity had°„ i but 
triplicated himself by a wonderful multiplication , but that his three'fo 
here only delusion, because, so far ns the general descent of the hum^’ 
race is concerned, they might be ultimately resolved into one person 

Pursuing this vein of mysticism, they industriously contrived to obscure jhe 
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triple division of the habitable globe among the sons of Noah, just as 
much as the chaiacters of the tljtee sons themselves, A very ancient no- 
tion universally prevailed, that some such triple division had once taken 
place: and the hieiophants, when they -had elevated Noah and his three 
sons to the xaflK of deity, proceeded to ring a variety of coiresponding 
changes upon that celebrated threefold distribution. Noah was esteemed 
the universal sovereign of the .world ; but, when he branched out into three 
kings, that world was to be divided into thiec kingdoms or (as they were 
sometimes styled) three worlds. To one of the three ' kings therefore was 
assigned the empire of heaven ; to another, the empire* of the earth includ- 
ing the nether regions of Tartai us ; to a third, the empire of the ocean. 
Yet the characters of the three kings, as we examine them, mutually melt 
into each oilier; until at length we find but one world and one sovereign, 
who rules with triple sway the three grand mundane divisions. 

So again ; when Noah became a god, the attributes of deity were inevit- 
ably ascribed .to him; otherwise, he would plainly have been incapable of 
supporting his new charactei : yet, even in the ascription of such attributes, 
the genuine outlines of his histoiy were never suffered to be wholly for- 
gotten., He had witnessed the destruction of one world, the new creation 
of another, and the oath of , God that he would surely preserve mankind 
fiom the lepetition of such a calamity as the deluge. Hence, mfec^ewas 
worshipped as a hero-god, he was revered in the tuple character oF^c 
destroyer, the creator, and the preserver : and, when he was reputed to\ 
’have multiplied himself into three cognate^ divinities, the three attributes 
were divided among them. Thus were produced three gods, different yet 
fundamentally the same : one, mild though aw ful as the creator ; another, 
gerrrfe arm beneficent ss iice (icescner • s third) ssngninar$\ tewc/oas, aw? 
implacable, as the destroyer. Agreeably to such notions, we find the same 
deity, who is elsewhere described as sailing in a ship over the waters of the 
deluge, and who is dressed out with every historical characteristic that can 
mark him to be Noali, invocated nevertheless as the potent being that sue- 
cessively consumes and reproduces all things. 

b. 1 am fully aware, that many persons, whose. talents I ‘respect, have 
imagined, that the triads of the Gentiles originated from some perverted tra- 
• Pag. TdoL vo i- i. - * ' C 
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rlitions of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity : nor need any one blush to have 
been drawn into such a theory, since the mighty mind even of a Horsley 
rested in it ns satisfactory. So far as-J can judge however, it w not suffi- 
cient merely to notice the frequent recurrence of n triad in the theology of 
the pagans, nor even to adduce the phraseology winch is sometimes em- 
ployed by them :* we must also examine the mythological history of the 
persons who compose those triads, if we wish distinctly and satisfactorily 
to ascertain whence they originated. Now such on examination seems to 
me very clearly to prove, that they have no son of relation whatever to the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity, but that they 'sprang from a totally dif- 
ferent source : and, though I think the language employed by Sir William 
Jones much too severe, I yet cannot lefrain from regretting with him that 
the theory in question lias ever been brought forw ard * As the tenet of the 
Trinity could not have been proved, in the first instance, to any Christian 
believer from the triads of the gentile world; so neither can it receive any 
confirmation from them. It solely rests on the declarations of the inspired 
volume; nor docs it either admit or require any extraneous assistance from 
the demon-theology of paganism. , # ^ 

9. There was yet hovjcver another, coincidence to be elicited, in order’ 
that the theory. a successiorj of 'similar worlds might be rendered com- 

s' 

the period of the creation, the Earth was the great universal mother, 
from whose fruitful womb both men and animals and vegetables were pro- 
duced : but, at the period of the renovation after the deluge, it was w ell 

* This occasionally is very TcmarVablc, and in some instances genuine* in others, as we 
shall hereafter see, there is great reason to belies e, that it has been heightened by the mis- 
taken zeal of some of the early Christian fathers. I particularly allude to the Orphic triad 

«? Very respectable natives have assured me, says he, that one or two missionaries hate been 
absurd enough, «n their zeal for the conversion of the gentiles, to urge, that the Hindoos Here 
even now almost Christians, because thrnr Brahma, Vuknou, and Mahesa, mere no other than 
the Christian Trinity, a sentence, tn which me can only doubt, k nether folly, ignorance, or 
impiety, predominates— The tenet of our Church cannot, without profaneness, be compared 
with that of the Hindoos, which has only an apparent resemblance to st, but a very different 
meaning Asiat Res. vol*l* P 2/2,273. 
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known, that the same part was not again performed by the Earth, A sub- 
stitute therefore must be found : and the hierophants had only to attend to 
simple matter of fact, in order to discover precisely suclLa substitute as their 
system demanded. When the waters had" retired into the central abj T ss from 
which they issued, the Ark Tested on the summit of mount Ararat, and 
both men and animals and vegetables were born (as it were) from its womb. 
Hence the Ark u ns naturally made the great mother of the postdiluvian 
world, os the Earth was of the antediluvian world : and, since each succes- 
sive world was deemed a perfect transcript of its predecessor, and since 
Adam the first great father was thought to have reappeared in Noah the 
second great father ; the Ark was thence, in a similar manner, closely con- 
nected, and in some sort even identified, with the Earth. 

The correspondence was strengthened by the notions which the ancients 
entertained respecting that body both at and after the epoch of the crea- 
tion. They supposed, that it floated, dining the process of formation, in 
the thick turbid waters pf *the primeval Chaos; and that afterwards, when 
the work was completed, it rose above the surface of the circumfluent ocean 
after the manner of some immense island. In this last particular, so far as 
the great eastern continent is concerned, they are not mistaken ; for it is 
now well Known, that the tract of land, which comprehends^Europe, Asia 
and Africa, is surrounded on every side by the sea : but theyff% &d >ly 
were alike ignorant of the globosity of the ocean and of the existence oL 
America, . 1 

Such were their ideas of the Earth , and correspondent with them was 
the condition of the Ark during the prevalence of the deluge. It floated 
in wlmt was estce’med the Chaos of a new world ; it was encompassed, -like 
an island, by the ocean ; and, when the work of a fresh creation was com- 
pleted, it brought forth a new great father, a new triad of Demon-gods, a 
new race of animals, and the seeds of a new succession of vegetables. 

^ Agreeably to these speculations, when the Earth and the Ark were each 
considered as • a great mother, the latter was esteemed a transcript of the 
former,- as the great father Noah was deemed a revival of the great father 
Adam. The Earth was the Megacosm; the Aik was the Microcosm : and 
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theif attributes, titles,' end symbols, were almost invariably interchange- 
able. 

Tims, while the *Earth was thought to resemble in shape on enormous 
boat, -floating Iran rptilly on the surface of the ocean stieam; the Ark was 
conversely compared to, and identified with, the Earth. The one was fur- 
nished exactly in the same manner as the other : the sole difference bctn'ccn 
them consisted in the scale of magnitude. A vast centrical mountain formed 
the mast or boss of the mundane boat: end the great father, rising out of 
the sacred umbilicus of the arkitc world, supplied to it the place of a mast. 
Thai mountain was the hill of Paradise, the hill also where the ark rested 
after the deluge, consequently the hill whence the inhabitants of both worlds 
equally derived their origjn : that great father was properly ^6ah, ulti- 
mately Adam, and consequently the parent whence the inhabitants of both 
worlds were equally descended. 

Thus again the aquatic Lotos, which lias the remarkable property of ever 
ising to the surface of the water and never sinking beneath it, was made a 
ymbol of the Earth. In this ease, the calixof the flower represented the 
a hole mundane boat; the four larger leaves,' the four great arbitrary con- 
tinental divisions, Europe, Siberia, China, and Ilindostan ; the eight small- 
er, the eigh^jpposed principal intervening islands; and the petal spring- 
in&jg'^'orthe centre, the sacred diluvian mount of Paradise, from which 
flowed in opposite directions the four holy rivers of Edco. Yet the Lotos 
was equally a symbol of that ship, in which the great father is said to have 
sailed over the ocean during the prevalence of the deluge, and which is 
fabled ’to have been transformed into a do\e while the waters were retiring 
from off the face of the earth In this case, the calix represented the body 
of the arkUe world ; and the petal, which had before shadowed out the cen- 
trical mountain, now typified the great father, whose favourite haunt, whether 
he multiplied himself into a triad of Demon-gods or shone conspicuous in 
his eight refulgent forms, was ever allowed to be that hallowed patriarchal 
lull. ‘ • . 

Thus also the egg is well known to have been universally a symbol of 
the Earth’ yet it was not more a symbol of the Earth than of the Ark • for 
that same being, who is literally declared to have once floated in an ark. pn 
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the surface of the Ocean, is also said to have been born from an egg which 
had Jong been tossed about at the mercy of the elements ; and the three 
l)emon-gods, into whom he a as thought to have triplicated himself, arc ije- 
\crthele-s simdaily pronounced to he egg-born. 1 

Thus likewise a cow was very generally employed to represent the great 
mother; and that great mother, we arc told, Vas the Earth, yet we find, 
that the mystic name of that animal was Thtba, which Literally signifies an 
a)k and which is the % cry word employed by Moses to designate the ship 
of Noah ; and we likewise find, that it was thought the most proper hiero- 
glyphic .of that ark within which the principal Demon-god is said to have 
been inclosed during the permitted reign of his enemy the ocean, for the 
god is indifferently described ns having been shut up and set afloat m a 
wooden ark and in a wooden heifer. 

Such being the intercommunion both of character and symbols, we may 
naturally expect a similar intercommunion of titles: uor shall we be disap- 
pointed. 

All the goddesses of paganism will be found ultimately to melt together 
into a single person, who is at once acknowledged to be the great mother 
and the Earth : yet that person is also declared to have assumed the form of 
a ship when the mighty waters of the vast deep unii ersaUyN^vailed, to 
have peculiarly presided over navigation, to hare sprung from the&S^pd 
yet ‘to June been, born from that sacred mountain 'whence floued the hoiyS 
rivers of Paradise, to have contained within her womb all those hero-gods 
who are literally said to have each sailed in an ark; to have been in some 
remarkable manner connected with the dove and the rainbow, or to have- 
had a 'ship for her speciaf representative. 


In consequence of tins intercommunion, what ought properly to be pre 
.heated of the Earth is also predicated of the Art; and contereely what 
ought properly to be predicated of the Art is also predicated of the Earth' 
,0. As the Earth and the Ark were each reputed the great umvenml 
mother and os Noah and Adam were each esteemed the great uni.ereal 
father the hierophants were obviously led to place them in a certam de 
gree of relationship to each other. Here we have much mythological re . 
foment m.smg from te 0 simple causes. The connection, which most na 
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turally might be supposed to subsist between two persons who were reck- 
oned the father and the mother both of gods and men, was the matrimonial 
one: hence they were considered in the light of husband and wife. Ilut it 
was at the same time observed, that Noah was himself born out of the 
k womb of the Ark, no less than the triad of younger Demon-gods who were 
his offspring ; ns Adam had' previously been bom from the womb of die 
all-productive Earth: hence they were considered in the light of n mother 
and her son. Yet the hierophants could not but remark, that, although 
.Noah was bom from the Ark, he nevertheless existed before it and even 
produced it*; they would also observe, that he existed before the renovated 
world, and might thus be allegorically deemed its parent : hence they were 
consideicd in the directly opposite light of a father and his daughter. These 
two ancient beings they placed at the head of every renovated world, sup- 
posing them to exist before all other creatures and to be themselves pro- 
duced from Chaos and dark Night: lienee they were lastly considered in the 
light of a brother and a sister. 

It is obvious, that .such allegorical speculations ns these would naturally 
lend to a variety of wild fables relative to the mystic union of the great father 
and the great mother. From this source originated therefore all the tales 
of an incestuous. connection, which was thought, in many different modifica- 
tionsj^^flave subsisted between those two primeval personages. Thus the 
Ntfeat father is said to have sometimes espoused his own mother, sometimes 
his sister, and sometimes his daughter. 

Nor did -the confusion epd here : it produced those singular demon ge- 
nealogies, which at the first sight appear fo involve a direct contradiction. 
We perpetually find *nn . older god and n younger god associated together 
and viewed in the light of a father and a son: yet, if we examine their cha- 
racters, we soon perceive that they are fundamentally but one person ; and, 
if we further inquire into the notions entertained respecting them by the 
old mythologists, we shall have no occasion to build merely upon our own' 
deductions, for we shall be unequivocally assured that the two are in 
reality but one deity. Sometimes, instead of a father and a son, two bro- 
thers are similarly joined ^together: but still we find, that no more than a 
single person is intended by both of them. This division of one god into 
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two characters naturally arose out of the different relations which the gieat 
father was supposed to hear to- the great mother. When he 'was esteemed 
the husband of the goddess, and when the goddess was thought to have 
produced a son ; that son was naturally deemed the offspring of her consort 
likewise, though he was in reality the very same person viewed under a 
somewhat different aspect. In a similar manner, when the great father was 
said to be the brother of the goddess, and when the goddess was also feigned 
to be united in mairiage to a husband ; her husband and her brother would 
of course appear ii\ the relation of brethren to each other, though but a . 
single person was truly meant by both of them. The hierophants had also 
another motive for dividing Noah into two persons, neai'ly allied to the 
speculation which we are now considering. That patriarch in an eminent 
degree sustained a double character. As the mystic parent of the Ark, 
and as an inhabitant of a former world, he wore, the semblance of a ve- 
nerable old man : as the child of' the Ark, and as the first inhabitant of a 


new world, he seemed as one restored to a state of youthful vigour. 

The same division . of character, which marks the great father, will be 
found also to mark the great mother. It originated partly.from the desire 
of establishing a complete analogical resemblance, and partly from the same 
source as the other. Thus we may continually observe an ..older goddess 
and a younger goddess associated together, and viewed in the Iipt’fcfr^mo- 
ther and a daughter: yet their characters will prove upon examination^^ 
melt into one person ; and the old mythologists, instead of suffering the 
matter to remain in any doubt, plainly assure us, that the two are funda- 


mentally but one. We may trace the origin of this notion just in the same 
manner as that of the corresponding opinion respecting the great father. 
The goddess was sometimes said to be the wife, and sometimes the daugh- 
ter, of the chief Demon-god. When she was esteemed his daughter, she 
was naturally esteemed the daughter also of his consort ; yet the wife and 
the daughter •were after all but one person, though divided into two charac- 
ters; whence we arc perpetually told, that the wife of the great fathei was 
his own daughter. 

11. Vnm this diversified relationship arose several curious varieties in 
the triads of the Gentiles. * , * 
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The genuine triad doubtless consisted of three son*, born from 
one father and united in marriage .with their tlircc sisters and this 
was sometimes mystically expressed under the notion of the primeval 
Demon god wonderfully triplicating Ins substance Hut the pagan mytha- 
logists introduced many refinements upon the original doctrine, in conse- 
quence of their speculations relative to the varied connexion of the great 
father with the great mother. Thus we find triads consisting of a god and 
two goddesses, and again of two gods ami one goddess Each of these 
principal varieties had also Us subvarieties Under the first we have a fa- 
ther, a mother, and a daughter, a mother, n son, nnd a daughter , and a 
father, a sister, and a daughter undci the second we have a father, a mo 
ther, and a son , a father, a sister, and a son , or two brothers and a sister 
Yet, whatever variations may have been struck out in allusion to the proper 
triad of Demon gods, we shall constantly find the old hierophants cohfcssing, 
that in reality they have but one god and one goddess, for that all the male 
divinities may be ultimately resolved into the great father as all the female 
divinities finally resolve themselves into the great mother 

12 These two ancient personages, from whom all things w ere allowed 
to have been produced, were on that nccount esteemed the patrons of ge- 
neration, and w ere thought to preside over births of every sort and descrip 
tioij^^Ffiey were reckoned the two principles of fecundity, whether annual 
/jf vegetable and, as the Universe was supposed to have originated from 
their mystic union, they were in every quarter of the globe represented by 
two symbols, which were indeed sufficiently expressive of their imagined at- 
tributes, but which cannot be specified consistently with a due regard to de 
corum Everywhere did the degraded wisdom of paganism discover the 
symfiofs in question ft" the mundane lotos was contemplated, they were 
seen in the calix representing the earth surrounded by the ocean, and in 
the petal exhibiting that pristine mountain of Ararat whence the inhabitants 
of both worlds derived their origin If the mystic ship, equally typified by 
the lotos was viewed, they were s^en in the hull which was the form as- 
sumed by the great mother during the prevalence of the deluge, and in the 
mast which shadowed out the great father during the same period As the 
deities of generation, they were thought to preside over the opening of the 
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womb ; and, since the rudiments of the new world were all born from the 
door of the Ark when it was first opened on the summit of Ararat, the 
same divinities, who wete the two reputed principles of fecundity, were ever 
venerated ns the gods of the door or as the gods of opening. 

Such being the notions entertained lespccting their powers, and such 
being the symbols by which the}’ were represented, it is easy to conceive 
how much practical licentiousness might be expected to prevail, when re- 
fractory and apostate man was once given up by divine justice to follow his 
own vain imagination. In the corrupt theology of paganism, prostitution 
was not incidental, but systematic. It flowed naturally from the doctrines, 
and foimcd a constituent part of the ritual. The violation of female chas- 
tity was not the mere result of unrestrained licentiousness, but was es- 
teemed the surest mode of propitiating the two great principles of genera- 
tion, from whose mysterious union was produced the world and all that it 
contains. 

* 13. But this religion of hell led its deluded votaries into even worse 
crimes, into even greater abominations. 

Prone as the pagans were to polytheistic multiplication, they were equally 
prone to a strange amalgamation. The union of the great father and the 
great mother w^as sometimes thought to be of so intimate a n^urc, that it 
was even “inseparable. ‘ They ceased to be two distinct persons 
became a component part of the other; and, by a mysterious conjunction^ 
or combination perfect as the union of the petal and the calix in one Lotos, 
a single divine being was produced whose compound person partook of both 
sexes. This blended hermaphroditic deity was at once the great father, 
and the great mother ; at once the primeval male, and the nymph’ who by 
successive renovations could boast the attribute of immortality. This god 
was the sire of the Universe : yet from his pregnant womb were produced 
alike the sacred triad of demons and- die nhole vegetable and material 
creation. 

Non it uas the 'ordinary custom of the priests and priestesses to personate 
the deny, uliom they served. They assumed his titles, imitated his cha- 
racter, ascribed to themselves . his attributes, and ende.vomed.to exhibit to 
the life the principal circumstances of bis mythological history. These no- 
l a E- Uoh vol, i. n 
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tions produced the corruptions of the phallic worship and the solemn pros- 
titution of female virtue, when the great father and the great mother were 
considered as tiro distinct persons severally presiding over the powers of 
generation: but, when they were viewed ns n single person partaking of 
both sexes and alone presiding over both powers, it is easy to conceive what 
monstrous enormities ncic the consequence among a race of theologists, 
who deemed it laudable and meritorious to imitate in their own persons the 
supposed character and actions of their deity. The priest*, while they as- 
sumed the titles of their god, studied also to take upon them his imagined 
hermaphroditic nature. They w ore the dress and copied the manners of 
Women : they literally, urged to the deed by a frantic enthusiasm, ceased to 
be men : and, while they endeavoured in imitation of their deity to partake 
of both sexes, they really failed to partake of either. Scripture abounds in 
allusions to* the practices attendant upon this mode of worship : and, in 
order to preserve the Israelites from being contaminated by them, it strikes 
at the root of 'the evil by specially' prohibiting men to appear in the garb of 
women or women in the garb of men. Suffice it to observe, that the prac- 
tices in question were such, that the land of Canaan is even said, in the 
nervous metaphorical phraseology of Holy Writ, to have vomited out in 
very disgus^ts polluted inhabitants. Nor were such deeds peculiar to 
Cap**<l7Eor yet were they merely theTcsult of a depraved appetite : they 
prevailed more or less in almost every part of the pagan world from India 
even to America, and 5 flowed as an immediate practical consequence- * 
from the Teligious theory w hich had been adopted relative to the amalgama- 
tion of the two great parents. 

14. Yet, however common these speculations might lie, the hierophants 
seem to have been awaie, that the union of the great father and die great 
mother was purely allegorical and therefore altogether imaginan. Neither 
the "Earth nor the Ark produced their mystic offspring, animal and vegetable . 
in consequence of any real marriage with Adam 'or Noah : on the contrary, 
they each brought forth both the great father himself and the whole race of 
thesr metaphorical children without any cooperation of a husband Demon- 
god. ! , . 

Hence originated a very remarkable opinion, which was occasionally en-. 
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fertnincd respecting the character of the great mother. She was by some 
thcologisls esteemed a virgin, and was thought by tier own energy alone to 
Imt given birth to the principal hero-deity. At the same time, ue are left 
in no doubt, how ue ought to inteipfct this fable: for it is -usually blended 
inseparably with some legend, which either refers the god thus miraculously 
produced to tiro period of the deluge, or describes him as having been once 
feet afloat in an ark on the surface of the ocean, t 

Tins speculation, like the two which have been last noticed, was reduced 
to practice, so 5 far as it was capable of being thus reduced, by one remark- 
able cla«:> of ancient priestesses. In imitation of the supposed virginity of 
the gi cat mother, colleges of sacred maids under a regular. monastic disci- 
pline were 1 established J and, whether in the old continent or in that of 
America, a breach of their vows of chastity was visited by the most severe 


and horrible punishment. 1 

15. Upon the imputed characters and imagined relationship of the great 
father and the great mother was founded the whole machinery^ of the pagan 
Mysteries, ‘whether Mithratic, Elcusiman, Isiac, Cabiric, or by whatever 
other name they might be designated 

i The egress of Noah from the Ark was considered in the light of a new 
or second birth, by which he was introduced into a state of '%sh existence. 


•Hence he was frequently represented as an infant, cither exposetf^J the 
•summit of a mountain in allusion to Ararat, or set adrift on the oceanV 
a small ark, or floating helplessly in the expanded calix of the mysterious^ 
Lotos Those, who were ‘initiated, sought to imitate this allegorical 
birth of the god. 'Accordingly, the epoptaj were invariably supposed 
-tohavo experienced a ’cei tain regeneration, by which they entered upon a 
new state of existence, and were fantastically deemed to have acquired a 
•great increase of light and knowledge. Hitheito, they were exoteric and 
^profane . now they became esoteric and holy. , , 

™ s ^generation of the Mysteries „as effected by sundry different pro 
■cesses equally tv.se <a„d equally edtfymg. Son.etin.es the'aspmmt had to 
%ht his way through fire and .rater, to endure the most rigid fasts and pd- 
nances audio encounter all the horrors of darkness and all die yells of 
mfenial appant.ons , at other tones, he had to brave thi edge of the oppol 
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ing sword, or to submit patiently to the strictness of a solitary confinement. 
Such however were only the preludes to the initiatory rite} nnd they were 
designed to prove Jhe fortitude of tlie votaries, ns that of Noah was proved 
during his awful nnd perilous seclusion within the Ark. The rite itself con- 
sisted, sometimes in the aspirant’s being bom as it were out of a small co- 
vered boat, in which he had been previously committed to the mercy of the 
ocean; sometimes In his being produced from the image of a cow, within 
which he had been first inclosed; nnd sometimes in Ids coming forth through 
the uoor of a dark rocky cavern or artificial stone cell, in which he had 
bebn shut up during the time appointed by the hierophant. 

Of these three inodes of regeneration, that by the boat sufficiently ex- 
plains itself. Nor need there much be said respecting that by the cow : 
from the earliest times, the Ark was symbolized by that animal ; conse- 
quently, the birth from the cow meant the very same as the birth from the 
boat. But the origin of regeneration by the cavern is not at first sight quite 
so obvious : it is capable however of being easily elucidated by certain other 
remarkable phrases, employed by the hierophants as synonymous with those 
which describe their allegorical new birth. 

The principal Demon-god was not only said to have existed in a prior 
state os a venerable old man, and then to have returned to infancy and 
youU^Uy'; a second nativity: but he was likewise described as having been 
hret and then found, as having died and then experienced a wonderful re- 
vival, as having been shut up in a coffin or as having descended into the 
infeinal regions and then returned in safety to the light of day. Sometimes 
also he was represented as having been wrapt in a profound sleep, and 
as floating in that condition on the surface of the ocean during the period 
which elapsed between the destruction of one world and the formation of 
another. At the end of that period, when the new creation at length ap- 
pears above the water in youthful beauty, the god awakes; and, quitting 
the vehicle on which he reposed, whether the mystenous lotos or the sacred 
aquatic serpent coiled up so as to exhibit the form of a boat, assumes the 
government of the renovated world. 1 All these different images meant the 


* See Plate II. Fig. I. 
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very same thing and the laricty seems to have arisen from the mixed 
character of the great mother, who u as at once the Megacosm and the Mi- 
crocosm, the Earth and the Ark. \\ ben the doctrine of a succession of si- 
milar worlds was adopted, and when the tenet of the Metempsychosis was 
superadded to it, death was naturally esteemed nothing more than the pre- 
lude to a renewed life, and that renewal was indifferently considered in the 
light of a resurrection fiom the dead ora new birth fiotn the grave Such 
speculations cxictly suited the identification of the Earth and the Ark in the 
person of one great universal mother lhe entrance of Noah into the Ari. 
corresponded with the entrance of Adam into the Earth But the entrance 
of Adam into the Lurth was lus burial hence the entrance into the Ark 
was also deemed a bunal, or an mclosure within a coffin, or a descent into 
the gloomy regions of Hades, and the person, who thus entered, was con- 
sulci td as one that died or was plunged in a deep deathlike sleep Adam 
however, the first great father, was thought to have reappeared in the per- 
son of Noah, the second great father hence the egress of Noah from the 
Ark was esteemed a revival or a resurrection or a return from the infernal 
regions On the other hand, the inclosure ol Noah within the Ark was said 
to be hjs lntlosure within the womb of the great mother, and consequently 
his exit to be a birth lrom that womb hence the bunal of Adam wljsjxm- 
sidticd only m the light of a ttmporary return ta the womb- of his prunev^S 
parent, trom which in due tune he was destined to be. bom ngain at the com* 
mencemeut of another world This being the case, the interior of the 
Earth and the interior of the Ark were, by a mystic intercommunion of 
terms, indifferently called the xtomb oj the great mother and the infernal 
regions and the same god, who had floated m an ark upon the sea, 
who had experienced a wonderful second birth, who had been )o«t 
and found a 0 ain, who had .died and revived, was constantly either 
esteemed an internal dtitj, 4 or was said to have descended into 
Hades, or was reputed the pi evident ot obsequies and the sovereign 
lord of departed spmts Now, whatever the aspirants scuiically repre 
seated in the Mysteries, the god himself was believed to have previously mi- 
deigone He was thought to have been si on by the mighty enemy that 
overwhelmed the primeval woild, to have been set afloat when dead mao' 
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ark which ww deemed his coffin, and to have afterwards teUimcd to life 
•and thus to have been bom again out of the bont in which he had repbsed 
■on die surface of the mighty deep. 'He wns likewise supposed to have 
been shut up in the holloa* interiorof a trooden coir, which is explained 
to bo the same as his ark nnd which accordingly is designated by the ap- 
pellation of Theba ; and thus, as he was born again from (he ark, to have 
been similarly bom again from the cow. lie was further celebrated, as the 
god who was bom out of a rock or who sprang from the door of a sacred 
rocky cavern, within wrliicli lie had for a season lain concealed. Now 
■Porpiijry assures us, that the holy grotto was a symbol of the World ; and 
Ihc whole analogy of paganism proves him to be right in his assertion. 
(The gloomy interior therefore of the grotto must have represented the 
gloomy central canty of the Earth. But that cavit) 'was the wpmb of the 
great mother: and the great mother was not only the Barth, hut likewise 
the Ark. Hence the sacred cavern must additionally haic rcprcsczjted the 
interior of the Ark; and* its door, through which both the god and the o$ r 
pirant were equally supposed to be bom again, v must have shadowed out 
the door of the Ark, Accordingly, -the same god and the same imitative 
aspirant®,* \Piio were sometimes said to bar c been bom from a ]>oat or fi om 
a flpttfmg machine which bore some resemblance real or imaginary to a 
tow, were also thought^o have been regenerated by emerging to open day 
through the door of a gloomy cavern. But, if the birth of the very some 
characters from the ark or the cow was the same as their birth from the ca- 
vern ; then the ark, the cow, and the cavern, must mean one and the same 
thing. And,' that tins was the ca^e, appears in a 'very remarkable manner 
from there being exactly the same intercommunion of attributes between the 
sacred cavern and the ship of the principal hero-god, as there is between the 
Earth and the Ark. An ancient opinion pre\ ailed,* that the primeval grotto 
was situated in the deep recesses of the ocean ; that, on every side, it was 
encompassed by the raging waves; and that once, in a season of peculiar 
danger, the great father concealed within its sheltering' womb his children, 
■who consisted of three sons and three daughters. On the other hand, a- 
curious legend has come down to us, which teaches, that the ship of the 
same great father was once changed to stone in the midst of the sea* by 
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which metamorphosis Jt of course became a rock} cavern ; and we perpe- 
tually find a notion predominating, botii tiiat the goddess, whose peculiar 
form or symbol was a ship, delighted to dwell in a consecrated grotto, and 
that the god, who Mas exposed m an aik, was horn oi nuised in a cave said 
to be situated on the summit of a lofty mountain the transenpt of Ararat 
II Wc must now turn our attention to another great branch of ancient 
jnylholog), diffenng essentially m some respects from Demonolatry, yet 
most cut loudly and inseparably blended with it the branch, of which I 
speak, is Astrolatry or Sabiamsm ; tiiat is to say, the worship of the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Host of Heaven 

1. The hierophants of old appear to havobccrl very early addicted to the 
stud} ot astronomy .though unfortunately, instead of pursuing their re- 
searches in a legitimate manner, they perverted them to the Vain re- 
vems of Magic, and prostituted them to the purposes of idolatry As 
the} highly venerated the «ouJs of their p indisiacal and arkite ancestors, 
considering them lit the Imht of Demon gods who still watched and presided 
over the affairs of men , »t was an easy step m the progress of apostate error 
to imagine, that they were translated to the heavenly bodies, and that from 
tho^e lofty stations they ruled and observed all the passing events of this 
nethei world When such a mode of speculation was once idnpted, what- 
ever virtues might afterwards be attributed to the planets, and in whatever 
manner the stais might he combined into mythological constellations, 
fust idea, that must obviously have occurred to the astronomical hiero- 
phants, would undoubtedly be tius since they perceived -the Sun and the 
Muon to be the two grevt lights of heaven, and since they nut shipped with 
on especial vrnerhtion the great father ami the gie-it moih r, the) would 
naturally elevate those two personages to the two principal Um Hilaries Such 
accordingly was the plan, which they adopted Those ancient w liters, who 
luvt ticatcd on the subject of pagan mythology, assure us that by what 
was called a mystic t/ieocrasia, all the gods ot the Gentiles ullunattlv re- 
solved themselves into the single character of the gieat fathei , -md, m a 
similar ui inner, all thtir goddesses into the single that icier ot the great 
mother* and they furtbei dtclaid, that, as alt their gods melt insensibly 
into one, they are all equally the Sun; and, as all their goddesses no less 
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melt into one, they arc all equally the Moon. Yet, not« ilhstamlmg these 
ft , oh ct\ awl recognized doctrines, the gods of the Gentiles nrc allowed to 
have been the souls of their ancestors, and arc described os having once 
acted a conspicuous and sufficiently intelligible part upon earth. The only 
conclusion, that can be drawn from these apparently opposite declarations, 
is; that the Demon-gods were worshipped in the heavenly bodies: and, 

agreeably to such a conclusion, we nrc unequivocally told, tint the souls 

of certain deified mortals were believed to have been elevated after their 
death to the orbs of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, and the Stars. Hence 
ori /mated the notion, that all thons celestial bodies, instead of being mere 
inert matter, were each animated by n divine spirit, were each a wise and 
holy intelligence.* 

The consequence of this astronomical refinement was the introduction of 
the whole history of the Demon-gods into the sphere, and with if perhaps 
every opinion that was in any way connected with til it history. It is most 
curious and interesting to trace the matter in its various ramifications. 

2. As the great father was peculiarly venerated in the Sun, whatever 
symbol represented the, great father represented also the Sun, and whatever 
was predicated of the great father was likewise predicated of the Sun. So 
intimately were they united m the reveries of the ancient hici ophants, that 
' their characters are perpetually blended together: and, thence, what can 
j/fiy be properly said of the Sun is said of his human associate the great 
^ father, and what can only be properly said of the great father is said of his 
celestial vehicle the Sun. 

Thus wre are told, on the one hand, that the Sun was a husbandman ; 
that he was born out of the deluge ; that he sailed in a ship over the surface 
of the ocean , that he was produced, like an infant out of the womb of its 

’ This notion was combined with Paganism ewn to the very last* nay there are not want- 
ing instances of both Jews aud Christians being led away by it Philo ventured to adopt the 
’pseudo-philosophical speculation, and the learned Ongen « as seduced to assent to his opi- 
nion. Tor this he was anathematized by Pope Vigilius and it would have been well, if the 
Romish Church had always as carefully guarded herself against the contamination of pagan- 
»*m Stguts diat, Cahim, et Solem, et Lvnam, et Stellas, et Aquas qua super Ctzlot sunt. 
Animates et vsatenaUs esse quasdam ttrtute *, Anathema tit. 
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mother, from the calix of the mystic Lotos, while it floated on the bosom 
of the mighty deep ; that he was born 'from the door of a rocky cavern; 
that he slept, during the interval between the destruction of one world and 
the new creation of another, on the folds of a huge water serpent, coiled up 
in the shape of a boat and thus safely supporting him on the top of the 
waves; that he once saved himself from the fury of the ocean by taking 
refuge in a floating island ; that he reigned upon earth after the .flood, the 
most ancient sovereign of the postdiluvian world ; that he was once actually 
drowned in the sea; and that the present Sun had heen preceded by a suc- 
cession of others, each of which perished, when the world over which he 
presided perished. On the other hand, we are told, that the human being, 
who was saved in an ark when all the rest of mankind were destroyed by the 
vvnters of a flood, was either a child of the Sun, or the Sun himself, or an 
- emanation of the Sun, or a being compounded of a man and the Sun; that 
this same personage is the king, who rises in light and ascends the vaulted 
sky; that he is the sovereign of heaven, radiant with celestial splendour; that 
he is tlie sacred fire, which warms and animates the circle of the Universe. 

3. The same observations equally apply to the mythological character of 
the other chief luminary of heaven. As the great mother was peculiarly 
venerated in the Moon, whatever symbol represented the great mother re- 
presented also the Moon, and whatever was predicated of the great mother 
was also predicated of the Moon. But the great mother was a compound^a- 
lacter, uniting in herself both the Earth and the Ark ; hence we find variou? 
matters attributed to the Moon, which properly belong not to that body 
but either to the Earth or to the Ark. 

The great mother was symbolized in every quarter of the globe by a cow: 
yet, while the old mjthologists tell us that a cow was the symbol of the 
Earth, they also tell us that it was equally & symbol of the Moon ; and they 
complete the whole by assuring us, that a cow was mystically denominated 
Theba t which pioperly signifies not a cow but an ark. Exactly correspond- 
ent with this intercommunion of symbols is the most remarkable action 
ascribed to the great father. Sometimes he is said to have descended into 
the infernal regions ; sometimes he is said to have been shut up in an ark ; 
sometimes he is said to have been inclosed within a wooden cotv; and 
sometimes he is said to have entered into the Moon. All these different 
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matters w ere asserted of the Egyptian Osiris : and they" all at the bottom meant 
the same thing; they meant the too successive entrances of the great father, 
in his two successive characters of Adam and Noali, into the womb of the 
great mother, the Grave and the Ark. Hence w e are told, that the ark of 
Osiris o as sometimes made to resemble a cow in form, and sometimes the 
% crescent which the Moon exhibits during her first and last quarters. The 
consecrated living cow, denominated Theba , was herself also studiously 
managed so' as to display the same appearance of the Moon. The figure of 
a crescent was artificially impressed upon her side; and her horns, them- 
selves even naturally exhibiting that figure, w ere filed and cut and polished, 
so that they might present it to the beholder with the greatest possible degree 
of accuracy. 

Agreeably to the same astronomico-symbolical speculation, the Moon was 
represented by the ancient mythologists sailing in a ship : and that very god- 
dess, whose peculiar symbol was a ship, who is said during the period of the 
deluge to have successively assumed the fornas of, a ship and of a dove, who 
is described as being bom from the ocean, and nhose womb is declared to 
have once been the common receptacle of all the Demon-gods, is jet asserte 
to be sidereally the Moon. So again, we find a notion prevalent, at tie 
Moon is of an aqueous nature, that she was bom or produce out o tie 
retiring waters of the deluge, that she presides over navigation, an t a s e 
might justly bear the title of the queen of the waves- A t esc character 
istjes are perfectly intelligible, if ire suppose, th at the ^.°° n 15 0n J mten e 
so far as she is the type of the Ark; but they are any t mg ,er an * 
ligible, if we imagine the literal Moon in the firmament to ave en us 
described by the ancient mythologists. , , 

VFe are not however toting* that the.great mother, whose astronomical 
symbol was the Moon, was the Earth, no less than the Ark. enceive find, 
that certain characteristics of the Earth are ascribed to e oon, as well as 
those by which the Ark is specially designated. The i oon, t Ou o she 
literally riefcs^high in the heavens, is jet made an infernal goddess As 
such, she is sometimes secreted in a gloomy grotto, and sometimes placed in 
the central cavity of the Earth ; where she presides over those mighty waters, 
which support the sliip of the infernal ferryman, and which once burst forth 
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to overwhelm on impious race of giants that were feigned to have contended c 
in arms with the eight primeval Demon-gods. With a similar allusion to her 
earthly character, the streams of the deluge itself, which retired in every 
direction from the summit of the arkite mountain by the channels of the four 
rivers of Paradise, are said to have burst forth in the first instance from her 
hollow womb. Such opinions require little comment: when the astronomical^ 
hierophants chose to place the great mother in the sphere, perhaps they could 
not have found a type more accurately shadowing out her double character, 
than that which analogy itself led them to pitch upon. While the circle of 
the full Moon exhibits the form of the sacred mundane circle: the beautiful 
crescent of the first and fourth quarters presents tlie figure of a boat, and 
thus aptly represents the ship of Noah. 

That this idea is not purely imaginaiy, but that the ancients had really 
observed the resemblance between a boat and the lunar crescent, is manifest 
from the shape which they attributed to the ark of Osiris. Both the ark in 
which the god was inclosed, and the commemorative ark which was borne 
by the priests in the celebration of the Mysteries, was formed like the kind of 
ship, which the Latins called Biprora and the Greeks Amphiprymnais ; its 
figure, in short, w as precisely that of the modem life-boat. 1 It might how- 
ever have been supposed, that the choice of such a form was purely acciden- 
tal, and consequently that it had no intentional reference to the lunar crescent: 
but this supposition is effectually prevented by the express declaration, that 
tlie ark of Osiris was shaped like the Moon; and by the assertion, that he 
equally entered into a lumformarh, into a heifer whose horns represented the 
lunar crescent, and into the Moon herself. Hence it is evident, if we strip off 
the disguise of a mystic astronomical jargon, that the entrance of the god into 
the Moon means only his entrance into a boat shaped like the Moon, and that 
the form of a crescent was given to the boat because the hierophants had 
observed the general resemblance between a boat and the junar crescent 
4. Having thus disposed of the two great luminaries in particular^ the astro- 
nomical mythologists next directed their attention to the solar system in ge- 
neral. * * vr 

They observed, according to the imperfect degree of science then possessed, 
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matters were asserted of the Egyptian Osiris : and they all at the bottom meant 
the same thing; they meant the two successive entrances of the great father, 
in his two successive characters of Adam and Noah, into the womb of the 
great mother, the Grave and the Ark. Hence ae are told, that the ark of 
Osiris was sometimes made to resemble a cow in form, and sometimes the 
crescent which the Moon exhibits during her first and last quarters. The 
consecrated living cow, denominated Theba, was herself also studiously 
managed so as to display the same appearance of the Moon. The figure of 
a crescent was artificially impressed upon her side; and her horns, them- 
selves even naturally exhibiting that figure, were filed and cut and polished, 
so that they might present it to the beholder with the greatest possible degree 
of accuracy. 

Agreeably to the same astronomico-symbolical speculation, the Moon was 
represented by the ancient mythologists sailing in a ship : and that very god- 
dess, whose peculiar symbol was a ship, who is said during the period of the 
deluge to have successively assumed the forms of. a ship and of a dove, who 
is described as bring bom from the ocean, and w hose womb is declared to 
have once been the common receptacle of all the Demon-gods, is jet asserted 
to be sidereally the Moon. So again, we find a notion prevalent, that the 
Moon is of an aqueous nature, that she was bom or produced out of the 
retiring waters of the deluge, that she presides over navigation, and that she 
might justly bear the title of the queen of the •waves. All these character- 
istics are perfectly intelligible, if we suppose, that the Moon is only intended 
' so far as she is the type of the Ark; but they are any thing rather than intel- 
ligible, if we imagine the literal Moon in the firmament to have been thus 
described by the ancient mythologists. 

Wc are not however to forget, that the great mother, whose astronomical 
symbol was the Mood, was the Earth, no less than the Ark: hence we find, 
that certain characteristics of the Earth are ascribed to the Moon, as well as 
those by which the Ark is specially designated. The Moon, though she 
literally ridcs^high in the heavens, is jet made an infernal goddess. As 
such, she is Sometimes secreted in a gloomy grotto, and sometimes placed in 
tlie central cavity of the Earth; where she presides over those mighty waters, 
which support the sliip of the infernal ferryman, and which once burst forth 
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to overwhelm an impious race of giants that were feigned to have contended 
in arms with the eight primeval Demon-gods. With a similar allusion to her 
earthly character, the streams of the deluge itself, which retired in every 
direction from the summit of the nrhife mountain by the channels of the four 
rivers of Paradise, nre said to have hurst forth in the first instance from her 
hollow w omb. Such opinions require little comment : w hen the astronomical, 
hierophants chose to place the great mother in the sphere, perhaps they could 
not have found a type more accurately shadowing out her double character, 
than that which analogy itself led them to pitch upon. While the circle of 
the full Moon exhibits the form of the sacred mundane circle: the beautiful 
crescent of the first and fourth quarters presents the figure of a boat, and 
thus aptly represents the ship of Noah. 

That this idea is not purely imaginary, but that the ancients had really 
observed the resemblance between a boat and the lunar crescent, is manifest 
from t!ie shape which they attributed to the ark of Osiris. Both the ark in 
which the god was inclosed, and the commemorative ark which was borne 
by tiie priests in the celebration of the Mysteries, was formed like die kind of 
ship, which the Latins called Biprora and the Greeks Amphipryrnnais ; its 
figure, in short, w as precisely that of the modern life-boat. * It might how- 
ever have been supposed, that the choice of such a form was purely acciden- 
tal, and consequently that it had no intentional reference to the lunar crescent : 
but this supposition is effectually prevented by the express declaration, that 
the ark of Osiris was shaped like the Moon; and by the assertion, that he 
equally altered into a luniform ark, into a heifer whose horns represented the 
lunar crescent, and into the Moon herself. Hence it is evident, if we strip off 
the disguise of a mystic astronomical jargon, that the entrance of the, god into 
the Moon means only his entrance intoa'boat shaped like the Moon, and that 
the form of a crescent was given to the boat because the hierophants had 
observed the general resemblance between a boat and the lunar crescent. 

4. Having thus disposed of the two great luminaries in particular, the astro- 
nomical mythologists next directed their attention to the ?olar system in ge- 
neral. . * 1 * rt • • 

They observed, according to the imperfect degree of science then possessed, 

m ‘ See Plate III. Fig. I. 
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that there were seven planets, over which the Sun appeared to preside as a 
sovereign and moderator. 1 The number coincided too exactly with their 
diluvian speculations to be overlooked: for it answered minutely to that of 
the seven holy persons, who were preserved in an ark with the great father, 
and who constituted with him at their head the eight primeval Demon-gods 
of Egypt. Such being the case, as the hierophants had before likened the 
Earth to a ship, because the character of their great mother was of a mixed 
nature, and because the antediluvian world like the postdiluvian commenced 
from an ogdoad ; so they now applied the very same comparison astronomically. 
It is a most curious circumstance, though perfectly according with that sys- 
tem which sought inseparably to blend together Sabianism and Dcmonolatty, 
that the ancient mythologists considered the whole frame of the heavens in 
the light of an enormous ship. In it they placed the Sun, as the fountain of 
light and heat; and assigned to him, as the acknowledged celestial represen- 
tative of the great father, the office of pilot But he was not a solitary ma- 
nner in the huge ship of the heavens : seven planetary sailors, w ho w ere 
brethren and who resembled each other by partaking of a common nature, 
were his eternal companions. With these he performs his never-ending v oy- 
age: and thus from year to year exhibits to the eyes of mortals the fortunes 
of their diluvian ancestors- 

Itis easy to see, that this astronomical refinement is in a considerable degree 
built on an extension of the ideaaffixed to the term World . The Ark was a World 
in miniature: the Earth is a greater World : butthe Universe is the greatest, 
and therefore the only proper, World. Hence they are manifestly analogical 
to each other: and hence a sort of mystic intercommunion was thought to 
subsist between them. This eminently appears m the circumstance of both 
the Earth and the Universe being compared to a ship; but it is not the only 
circumstance, in which the prevalence of the same notion may be detected. 
The indosure of the Ark was called the circle of the World: the name of the 
goddess, to whom that circle was sacred, literally denotes the World, and 
the circle itself was sometimes remarkably denominated the Ark or Ship of 
the JFi orld. Y et the circle represented not only the inclosure of the Ark and 

* They made up the number of the then inown planets to seven, by including lie Moon 
See Macrob. in .nmn . i k . - R n in 
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tiie ring exhibited by the sensible terrene horizon; it also symbolized that ® 
circle in the heavens, in which the Sun revolves during his apparent progress 
through the signs of the 2 odiac. 

5. As for the Stars, the only vise, which the hierophants could conveniently 
make of them in the furtherance of their system, was to arrange them into con- 
stellations, and to ascribe to each groupc an imaginary form and character 
which might best suit their purpose. 'And this was the precise course, which 
they followed. The tales of pagan mythology have been transferred to the 
sphere : and the whole face of heaven has been disguised by the forms of men 
and women, beasts and birds, monsters and reptiles. Yet these w’ere not * 
without their signification : as the heavens in general were compared to a vast 
ship manned by eight sidereal mariners; so. without pretending to decypher 
every cntastcrism, we may at least venture to say, that the Stars, in various 
different modes, have been employed to relate the history of the deluge. 

Since that awful history is thus written in the sphere, and since each Star 
was thought to be animated by an intelligence whose mortal body had once 
lived upon earth, we may readily perceive whence all the follies of judicial 
astrology have originated. Because the events of the deluge were commemo - 
ratively inscribed on the heavens, it was supposed that every passing event 
might literally and prophetically be traced either iu the constellations or in the 
conjunctions of the planets: and, because the Stars were believed to be anf- 
mated by the souls of the Demon-gods, it was concluded, that these specu- 
lators of the heavens, as they have been called by an ancient Phemcian 
mythologist, still overlooked and influenced the affairs of men. ' Such pagan 
absurdities continued to prevail long after the introduction of Christianity: 
and, even at the present day, the race of star-gazing impostors, fed by the 
silly credulity of the vulgar, is not altogether extinct. 1 

' That ihe souls of the hero-gods were thought by the Egyptians to have migrated into the 
stars, is expressly asserted by Plutarch. To/ St 'f/u%as tv ougayaj Xay-Trtiv atrrgx. Plut. de 
Jsid. tt Osir. p. 354. * 

* Astronomy, thus blended with hero-worship, certainly originated at Babylon} agreeably 
to the very just remart of Herodotus, that the Egyptians received it from the Babylonians. 
Herod. Hist. lib. n. c 109* This was the primeval centre, whence, with the prevailing sys- 
tem of theology, it was carried to all parts of the world. Accordingly, Mr. B&iUi hasob- 
'served, that several ancient nations, such as the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Indians, and 
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6. Such and so intimate being the union of Sabianism and Demonolatry, 
whatever properly belonged only to the latter was transferred with roost curi- 
ous systematical regularity to the former. 

The great father was esteemed an hermaphrodite; and the great mother 
was, in like manner, thought to partake of both sexes: consequently, in this 
respect, their characters intimately blended together; and each became, in 
some sort, the same os the other. From the two great parents the idea 
was extended to their celestial representatives. The Sun was reckoned some- 
times male, and sometimes female: and there was n god Moon, no less than 
a goddess Moon. Hclius and Lunits were equally the great father; for we 
are assured, that the v cry masculine deity, who was venerated in the Sun, was 
}ct the same os the lunar god: and Iltlia and Luna were equally the great 
mother ; though the character of the solar goddess occurs much less frequently, 
than that of the lunar goddess. The only difference, in short, between them 
•was tliis: each equally represented die same compound character; but in the 
hermaphroditic Sun we behold the great father presiding over die great mo- 
ther, while in the hermaphroditic Moon we behold the great mother support- 
ing the great father. 

Agreeably to this mixed and united character of each, and still in perfect 
accordance with the attributes .of those earthly personages whom they repre- 
sented, the Sun was feigned to have mysteriously triplicated himself, and the 
Moon was also thought to have branched out into three forms or natures. So 
likewise the Sun was supposed to have been born out of a rocky cavern : and 
a sacred grotto was deemed the most appropriate temple for the worship of 
the Moon. A similar correspondence may be observed in almost every other 
particular. The Sun and the Moon were peculiarly venerated on the tops 
of mountains and of pyramidal buildings constructed in imitation of moun- 
tains : because every such sacred mountain and pyramidal edifice was deemed 
a copy, as we are unequivocally assured, of the primeval arkite mount of Pa- 
th e Chinese, though seated at a great distance from each other, possessed astronomical formula; 
common to them all. These were handed down to them by tradition from some general course: 
for they used them, as our workmen use certain mechanical or geometrical rules, without any 
knowledge of the principles on which they were originally constructed. See Hales’s Chrouol. 
▼ol. i. p. 144. Our present sphere u m the mam the same as that of the old Babylonians, 
Indians, and Egyptians, from whom no doubt the Greeks recen ed it. *■ 
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radise, that favourite abode of the great father and the great mother. The Sun 
and the Moon, strange as it may at first appear, were, thought to be infernal 
deities : because the great father and the great mother were reckoned deities 
of Hades. The Sun and the Moon were each supposed to be furnished with 
a gate or door ; through which, and liken ise through the similar doors of the 
planets, transmigrating souls were feigned to be born during their sidereal 
progress towards perfection : because there was a door in the side of the Ark, 
through which the Noetic family were born into a new state of existence; 
and because every sacred cavern had a door, by passing through which aspi- 
rants were believed to procure the benefits of a mysterious regeneration- 
On the same principle, we may account for another curious opinion en- 
tertained respecting all the celestial luminaries. They were equally thought 
to have sprung out of the chaotic fluid, in w hich the earth floated (as it were) 
both at the time of the creation and of the deluge : they were supposed to be 
intelligent animals produced out of unintelligent animals : and they were said 
to have been all formed alike in the shape of an egg. The notion doubtless 
originated from the circumstance of on egg being employed to symbolize both 
the World and the Ark. By the mystic theocrasia, so familiar to the ancient 
mythologists, each luminary, taken separately, represented the primeval her- 
maphrodic deity, who united in his own person the blended characters of the 
great father and the great mother : hence, each was born out of the aqueous 
fluid; each, from non-intelligence, became endowed w ith intelligence ; and 
each had attributed to it the form of that egg, out of which the principal 
Demon-god and the three kings into whose persons he multiplied himself 
were feigned to have been born by a certain ineffable generation. In exact 
accordance with this speculation, the hierophants invented a curious legend, 
which describes the Dioscori or Cabiri as produced from a wonderful egg 
that fell out of the Moon. Now the Cabiri were evidently the great father 
and his family ; and the egg, out of which they .were born, was the acknow- 
ledged symbol of the great mother : yet the Moon, for reasons which can ' 
now be scarcely misunderstood, is immediately connected with that egg. 
Thus exact throughout is the correspondence between Sabianism and Pe- 
rn on olatry : each answers to each with the minute accuracy of the parts of 
a severed indenture. 
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III. The union of Sabisnum and Demonolatry engendered Materialism: 
but it was a Materialism of sucli a nature as faithfully to presen c the linea- 
ments of its parents. 

1. When all things were supposed to be produced from the conjunction 
of the great father and the great mother, and when these were elevated to 
the Sun and Moon or were thought in their different emanations to animate 
the starry host of heaven ; it was tm easy step to adopt the opinion, that 
the various parts of creation were hut so many members or (as they 
were sometimes called) forms of the universal compound hermaphroditic 
deity. All nature was produced from him, and returned to him : all na- 
ture was his body : and his pervading Spirit was the Soul of the World. 
Yet the name, which was given to this soul, seems not obscurely to point 
out the character chiefly intended by it 

The import of the Greek Nous and of the Sanscrit Menu is precisely the 
same: each denotes Mind or Intelligence ; and to the latter of them the 
Latin Mens is evidently very nearly allied ; or, to speak more properly, 
Mens and Menu, perhaps also our English Mind, arc fundamentally one 
and the same word. 1 Yet I Strongly suspect, that the idea of Intelligence, 
which all these terms equally convey, is but a secondary and acquired 
sense. The question will still recur, why Intelligence has been called Nous 
or Menu or Mens or Mind. The names seem to me to have been 
equally borrowed, in the first instance, from the name of that primeval per- 
sonage ; who, reappearing (as it was supposed agreeably to the transmigra- 
tory system) at the commencement of the postdiluvian world, was esteemed, 
in his character of the great father, the animating Soul of that World his 
body. Nous and Menu, so far as their original derivation is concerned, 
are both probably mere variations of the name of Noah: the former ex- 
pressing that name simply ; the latter giving it, according to its oriental 
pronunciation Nuh, with the Sanscrit Men which denotes Intelligent pre- 
fixed to it- 1 But, however this may be (and it is a matter of very little mo- 
ment, whether the conjecture be well or ill founded), both the Nous of the 


’ See Sir W. Jones’s Preface to tbe Instif. of Menu. p. 10. 

* Jones’s Pref. to Instil, of Mena. p. \. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 239. 
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Greek philosophers and the Menu of the Hindoos, though the import of 
each be similarly Mind or Intelligence, and though in the material system 
each be the Soul of the World, are alike, in point of personality, the great 
father : for Menu-Satynvrata was preserved in an ark at the time of the 
deluge; and Nous himself, together with three younger Noes into whom 
he was thought to liavc triplicated himself, was bom from the mysterious 
primeval egg. 

3. The writings of the old mythologists strongly maintain the doctrine, 
which identifies both the great father and the great mother, or those two 
persons blended into one compound hermaphroditic character, with the 
whole matci ini creation. 

, That primitive double god was esteemed one, and yet all things. Frotn 
his productive womb was horn the Universe : at the end of each successive 
world, everything is swallowed up or absorbed by him : and, at the com- 
mencement of each new world, every thing is bom again from him ; for to 
destroy is still only preparative to creating afresh. Agreeably to these no- 
tions, every part of the visible creation was esteemed a member or form of 
the great hermaphroditic parent : all things were comprehended within him- 
self, and his stupendous body was composed of all things. > 

Such was the idea, which produced the curious definition of the chief 
deity of the Egyptians, that occurs in the writings of Hermes Trismegistus : 
God ii a circle, whose centre is every where, but whose circumference can 
no where be found. The circle, erring, or egg, or globe, was a symbol of 
the World, under whatever modification it was viewed ; whether as the* 
Ark or Microcosm, as the Earth or Megacosm, as die Universe or Me- 
gistocosm. In its largest signification, it was deemed, and perhaps ac- 
tually "is, ‘boundless : yet, in the material system, it was esteemed tne'oody 
of that great father; who was himself born from an egg, who was thought 
mysteriously to have triplicated himself, and whose soul was reckoned the . 
animating principle of the whole. 1 

An idea, the same in substance, was perfectly familiar to the Hindoo 
philosophers. At the earnest request of Arjun, the primeval -Brahm, who 
triplicated his substance into the three chief Demon-gods of India, or (in 
plaip English) who begot three sons, disclosed to him his celestial form, 

Pag. Idol. yol . j . F 
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beaming with glory a thousand times more wvid than the light of the me- 
ridian Sun. The son of Panda then beheld , U'ilhhi the body of the deity, 
standing together , the whole Universe divided forth into its vast variety. 
Tie was overwhelmed with wonder, and every hair was raised on end. He 
bowed dozen his head before the god. Here the universe is placed within the 
womb Of the great hermaphrodite; from .which at the beginning of e\eiy 
world it was produced, and to which at the end of every world it re- 
turned. 

Just the same notion prevailed among the hierophants of Greece. All 
things, wc are told, were framed within the body of Jupiter : the bright 
expanse of the ethereal heavens, the solid earth, the vast ocean , the central 
realms of Tartarus, every flowing stream , every god and goddess, every 
thing that is, and every thing that shall be ; each of these equally proceeded 
from him , for all were -produced together, within his capacious womb. Ju- 
pifer was aide the beginning and the ending, the head and the middle : 
Jupiter was at once a mate and an immortal nymph. Earth, heaven, air, fi re, 
the sea, the sun, and the moon, were each equally and severally Jupiter. The 
whole Universe constituted one body; the body of that king ; from whom 
originated all things : and within that body every elemental principle alike 
revolved; for all things .were contained within the vast womb of the god. 
Hervenwas his head: the bright beams of the stars tieie /its radiant locks: 
the east and the west , those sacred roads of the immortals, were his /auri- 
form horns: the sun and the moon were his eyes : the grosser atmosphere 
*cas his back, his breast , and his shoulders, expanding into two wings with 
which he flies over the face of universal nature : the all-productive earth 
was his sacred womb: the circling ocean was his belt: the toots of the 
earth -and the nether regions of Tartarus were his feet: his body, the 
universe, was radiant , immoveable, eternal: and the pure ether was his 
) intellectual soul, the mighty Nous, by which he pervades, animates, pre- 
serves, and governs, all things. This homed universal Jupiter is declared 
to be the same deity as Pan; the same also as Dionusu v pluto » Sernpis, 
arpl Osins : accordingly, we find the god Pan described in a manner al- 
most exactly similar. The ancient poet, who has left us upon record the 
preceding mythological character of Jupiter, celebrates Pan, as being j he 
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whole of the world, and as uniting in fits’ own person all 'the elements of 
nature . Heaven, earth, sea , and fire, are all-hut members of the god. He 
is the universal father, the lord of the world, the productive source of every 
thing. Through his wisdom imperishable natme undergoes a perpetual 
change ; and by his energy the generations of men, throughout the bound- 
less world, follow each other in endless succession. 1 ’ 

Exactly similar is the character of the Egyptian Serapis, as exhibited in 
an oracle said to have been delivered by himself to the Cyprian Prince Ni- 
cocreon. The celestial wot Id is my head: the sea is my womb : the earth 
supplies to me the place of feet : the pure ether furnishes me with ears : 
and (the blight lush e of the sun is my eye Such also in effect is Isis ; 
for that goddess, view cd in her character of an hermaphrodite, identifies 
herself with the great two-fold father.' She is invocated as being one and 
all things : and she is described as saving, I am whatever has been, is, of* 
shall be; and no one among mortals has ever Uiken'ojf my veil • I am nature,' 
the mother of all things, the tnistress of the elements, the beginning of ages', 
the sovereign of the gods , the queen of departed spirits. ' 

. Thus, V\ hen the great father and the great mother were blended together 
into one character, the compound deity thus produced was, in the material 
system, the Universe animated by what was called the Soul of the World • 
when they w ere viewed as tw o distinct characters, the 'former became the 
fructifying principle, 'the latter the matrix of nature w hich was rendered 
fruitful ; and this idea was variously expressed. Sometimes it w as mind 
acting upon matter ; sometimes it was * the sun impregnating the general ' 
frame of nature ; and sometimes it’ was the mighty paternal ether descend- 
in'* to embrace his consort the earth. - '** * 

S. The great father and the great mother being now identified with the 
Universe, a3 they had before been astronomically translated to the orbs of 
the Sun and the Moon, every idea which Sabiamsm had borrowed from' 
Demonolatry, was jet further extended to Materialism. 1 

Wherever the hierophant turned his eyes, or whenever he pursued his 
favourite speculations, the notion of death succeeded by a revival or a new- 
birth, of disappearance succeeded by reappearance, of sepulture succeeded 
by insurrection, of destruction succeeded by reproduction, perpetually pre- 
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sented itself to Ills mind in an almost endless variety. Each animal revived 
in its offspring : each seed died, was buried, and rose again, in the form of 
a new plant: Each day/ after djing into the gloom of night, returned to 
life in the succeeding day : each year expired only to'livc afresh in the new 
year. Every winter, the whole vegetable creation appeared to sink into the 
toi pidity of death : every spring, it seemed to burst forth into fresh life. 
Even the great globe itself, as Bellas all that inhabit it; even the yet 
greater Universe, in all its parts; was thought to follow the general ana- 
logy of nature. Matter itself indeed was eternal : but, at certain immense 
stated periods, the world, which was formed out of it, was resolved into 
its original chaos ; and, after the allotted time of repose subsequent to de- 
struction, started afresh from its deathlike condition of ruin and desolation 
into new life and beauty and action. Thus accurately did tire regeneration of 
the great father in his mundane character in general, aud in every modifica- 
tion of that character in particular, correspond with his regeneration from 
the Ark in his proper human character. 

But that ancient personage was not only thought to have been myster- 
iously bom again from the dead ; he was likewise feigned to have triplicated 
his substance into three younger and subordinate deities, who might yet he 
ultimately resolved into the unity of their parent. Hence, when in the ma- 
terial system *he was identified with the Universe which was supposed to 
have sprung from his prolific womb, it became necessary, in order to pre- 
serve the decorum and concinnity of his character, to discover or invent 
some corresponding triplication in the Universe, from this source origi- 
nated the various material triads of the Gentiles : for, whether they addicted 
themselves to Demonolatry, to Sabianism, or to gross Materialism, we still 
invariably find the same propensity to the triple division, which was esteem- 
ed so peculiarly dear to the god whom they worsbippedr Pursuant to such 
a speculation, the unity of the whole world, that supposed body of the 
great father, was divided into what were called three worlds, though the 
three were nevertheless fundamentally but one Universe. Nor was this the 
only triad of Materialism. Sometimes the three conditions of light, heat, 
and fire, excited the fanatical veneration of the misguided idolater : some- 
times he bowed down to the subtle ether, the grosser atmospheric air, and 
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the all-productive earth : sometimes he worshipped the sun, the air, and the 
thunder :’and sometimes he devoutly adored the elements of earth, fire, and 
water; applying to these the names of that identical triple divinity, who, 
in one or other of his persons, was horn from the symbolical egg, * reposed 
in a death-hhe sleep oh the surface of the ocean during the period that in- 
tervenes between each two succeeding worlds, floated in the calyx of the 
mysterious lotos on the bosom of the mighty deep, or sailed securely in a 
divine ship the form of the great mother over the waters of the general de- 
lugc. 

There was jet another characteristic of the .chief Demon-god, which ivas 
not to be overlooked. The ancients well knew’, that his family at the com- 
mencement of both worlds consisted of eight persons. In the astronomical 
system they had contrived to man the vast ship of the sphere with eight ce- 
lestial mariners : they had now to devise a similar arrangement for the ma- 
terial system. Nor were they here very anxious to attend to the strict na- 
tuial propriety of things: they had already procured the number three ; 
and, at all hazards, these determined Analogical speculates were resolved 
to elicit the number eight from the reluctant frame of the unbending Uni- 
verse. - ‘ 

Accordingly, they tell us, that the great father, who once floated in a 
ship on the surface of the deluge, and who, together with the vessel which 
carried him, was transformed into a dove while the waters were retiring, 
shone forth conspicuously In eight forhis on the summit of that sacred pa- 
radisiacal mountain ; where the ark, in w hich eight holy persons were pre- 
served, rested at the close of a general flood that destroyed a former world. 
From the whole connexion of this legend, there can 'be no doubt, I think, 
that the eight forms of the great father mean the eight persons who .were 
saved in the Ark ; those eight persons, w horn the Egyptians adored as their 
chief gods, and whom they depicted sailing together in a ship over the 
ocean. Yet, when that same great father is materially identified with the 
Universe, his eight forms are then expressly pronounced to be the some- 
what heterogeneous ogdoad of Water, Fire, Sacrifice, the Sun, the Moon, 
Ether, Earth, and Air. From this combination I think it sufficiently clear, 
that eight forms were not ascribed to* the great father because the Universe 
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is capable of a natural division into eight parts ; but - that, it being already 
Jmown that the great father as a Demon*god had precisely eight forms, the 
Universe was arbitrarily divided by the number eight because that number 
Was requisite to complete the system. The propriety of such a remark will 
further appear from the circumstance, that the same enumeration of forms 
was not always adhered to, though the exact number eight was duly re- 
tained. An ogdoad is said to have been produced from the wqmb of the 
hermaphroditic Jupiter, who is described ns the great parent identified with 
the Universe : but, while it is just ns heterogeneous in point of composition 
as the last, its members me by no means coincident, though the sum total in 
' both eases equally produces the number eight. ■ This second ogdoad con j 
sists of Fire, Water, Earth, Air, Night, Day, Metis, > and Eros. Here 
again, as in the ease of the former one, the members are plainly accommo- 
dated to the number : the number is not chosen, because by a natural ar- 
rangement the members exactly amounted to eight ; but eight members are 
arbitrarily associated together, because the precise number eight had been 
previously selected and tlio sum total was to be made up whether con- 
gruously or incongruously. 

. As the great demon-father, when materialized, was thus multiplied into 
eight forms, because in his human character his family comprehended just 
eight persons : so the great mother, from her hermaphroditic identification 
with her allegorical consort, was, in the material system, likewise said fo 
have eight forms. These eight forms therefore, by a necessary conse- 
quence, were the very same as the eight forms of her consort : and, ac- 
cordingly, os, in the Orphic theology. Fire, Water, Earth, Airy* Night* Day, 
Metis, andiEros, are the offspring of Jupiter both male and female; so, in 
the Hindoo theology, Water, Tire, Sacrifice, the Sun, the Moon, Ether, 
Earth, and* Air, are alike and equally the forms of Iswara and Isi, the Osi- 
ris and Isis of Egypt. It may be remarked, that, when Iswara and Isi 
are joined together in one hermaphroditic person, who then bears the name 
of jirddha-Nari, they perfectly answer to the double Jupiter.* 

< 4. But the material system did not stop with representing merely die 
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larger parts of the Universe as members or forms of the great parent, *or 
with fancifully dividing the immense body of the god by the numbers three 
or eight. If the whole world was the varied deity, every thing in that 
world, though comparatively it might be small in size, would be equally 
one of his forms or members : he would breathe in every bird, beast, and 
reptile; no less 'than he would diffuse light and fertility from 'the Sun, or 
scatter plenty over the earth from each aerial shower. This seems to have 
occasioned that endless variety of symbols, by n liich the great parent was 
wont to be represented ; a variety, -amounting almost literally, as the prophet 
expresses it, to every form oj creeping things and abominable beasts ’ Cer- 
tain symbols indeed, in particular, may' have had an additional distinct ori A 
gin of their own : but the endless multiplication of them certainly appears 
to have sprung from the source here pointed out. 

We may observe a Tegular system pervading the whole of animal symbo- 
lization : by whatever creature the great father was represented, the great 
mother was invariably typified by the corresponding female. If the one 
was a man, the other was a woman : if the one was a bull, the other was a 
cow : if the one was a horse, the other was a mare : if the one was a mer- 
man, the other was a mermaid : if the one was a male serpent, the other 
was a female serpent. By similar pairs of hieroglyphics, the fancy of the 
ancient materialists ran, consistently enough, almost through the whole cir- 
cle of creation : and the two great parents w ere equally discovered in a 
cock and a hen, a male dove and a female dove, a male fish 'and a female 
fit.b, a male ass and a female nss, a male elephant and a female elephant, 
a male ccntam and a female centaur, a hoar and a'sow, a dog and a bitch, 
a ram and an ewe, a bee the sex of which was doubted, a male ciocodile 
and a female crocodile. 

A passage, yet extant in an ancient writer, throws much light on this 
curious subject. Nothing existed in this world before the production of 
Mind * this Universe was encircled by Death eager to devour , for death is 
the devourer. He framed. Mind, being deshotts of himself becoming en- 
dued with a soul. The commentators here explain Death to " be the intel- 
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Icctual being, who sprang from the golden mundane egg. X believe tliem 
to be perfectly right, ndt only because they may be suppose*! to understand 
best their o\v n theology, but because such an exposition fully accords with 
the prevailing notions of paganism. The person here called Death is 
doubtless the great father in his character both of an infernal god and a, 
destroyer. Vet he destroys only to regenerate: and both he himself, and 
the world which is Ins body, successively die and arc bom again after the 
lapse of certain stated periods. 

Cut let us observe the actions of this mysterious being, when he first ap- 
pears upon the renovated world after his production from the sacred egg 
and his union with an intelligent soul. Looking round, he saw nothing but 
himself i and he said I nm I: therefore his name teas l ; and thence, even 
now, xv hen called, a man first answers It is I, mid then declaies any other 
name xchich appertains to him. He felt dread; and therefore man fears 
xihen alone. But he refected, Since nothing exists besides myself, why 
should I fear? Thus his terror departed from him : for zchat should he 
dread, since fear must be of another ? He felt not delight : and there- 
fore man delights not, alien alone. He wished the existence of another 
and instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace He 
caused this Ids own self to fall in twain ; and thus he became a husband and 
a xv fe. ‘Therefore a as this body so separated an imperfect moiety of htm- 
sef The blank is completed by woman. He approached her ; and thence 
xcere human beings produced She reflected doubtingly, How can he, having 
produced me from himself, incestuously approach me? I »dl now assume a 
disguise She became a cow ; and the other became a bull , and approached 
her * and the issue wei e kinc She xcas changed into a mare , and he, into 
a stallion one was turned into a female ass; and the other, into a male 
ass. Thus did he again approach her; and the one-hoofed kind was the 
offspring. She became a female goat, and he, a male one. she was an 
me, and he, a ram Thus he approached her ; and goats and sheep were 
the progeny In this manner did he create every existing pair whatso- 
ever, even to' the ants and minutest insect. 

The person, it will be observed, who undergoes such a series of tiaus- 
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world, is himself, after an appointed interval, born again from a golden egg, 
and becomes the universal father of a new order of things. Assuming a 
human shape, he now bears the name of Viraj, and is described as being 
the parent of Menu : but he is evidently the same as Menu himself, for 
Menu* was the first man both of the antediluvian and postdiluvian world*, 
and a similar story is told of each Menu having incestuous communication 
with his daughter Satarupa and Ila, the latter of which appellations denotes 
the a orld: accordingly, the commentators rightly understand the incestuous 
marriage of Menu to be alluded to in the preceding legend of, Death or 
Viraj. The person therefore, who in the mythology of the pagans is venc-, 
rated as the creator of the world, who is esteemed the Soul of the Universe, 
and of whom every thing material whether great or small is a member or form, 
is plainly not the Supiemc Being, whom by their perverted wisdom they had 
ceased to know ; but a mere man, who was deemed the head and parent of 
each successive similar world, who was thought to have produced and still 
to animate every living crcatuie, and who was worshipped as the chief and 
oldest of the Demon-gods. 

Now r , as the Universe in general was the reputed body of this primeval 
character, and as each element and more conspicuous part of the Universe 
was one of his forms or members ; so, fiom his having'successively assumed 
the shape of cv ery animal w hile employed in the work of creation, every 
animal became sacred and was entitled to divine w orship, every animal was 
a form or symbol of the great polymorphic deity. Of these innumerable ' 
hieroglyphics some indeed cajne more generally into use than others : but all 
obtained a certain degree of veneration; inasmuch as all represented by 
pairs the primeval father and mother, who had successively passed by trans- 
migration through eveiy one of them. 

5. This notion gave a new' and last form to the doctrine of the Metempsy- 
chosis. k Its proper origin we have traced to the belief, that similar worlds 
succeeded similar worlds in endless progression, and that the same persons 
who had appeared in one world reappeared in another, their souls passing 
from their former corporeal vehicles to the new ones which were prepared for 
them on each reproduction of the mundane system. .We have next observed 
when Sabianism was united with Demonoiatry, and when each idea proper to 
Fag. Idol . vol. r. q 
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the latter nos transferred to the former, that the Metempsychosis experienced 
its first comtption by on adaptation to tistronomical rci erics; as souls were 
then thought to he born, in some mysterious manner, from the doors of the 
Sun and the Moon; so they were feigned to pass by a celestial transmigration 
through the spheres of the different planets until at length, purified from all 
their mortal stains, they were absorbed in the divine paternal essence from 
•which they had originally emanated. We are now* finally brought to the 
Me temps} chosis of Materialism : for, 05 that theory closely imitated Demo- 
nolatry in its speculations concerning a great father and a great mother, 
destruction and regeneration, triads and ogdoads; so it likewise copied it in 
the tenet of a certain transmigration of souls through the different parts of 
material nature. 

It was an axiom in ancient pagwism throughout all its branches, that, 
whatever was done or suffered by the chief Demon-god, should also be mys- 
tically done and suffered by the aspirant in his progress to an ideal perfection. 
Hence, since the Various elements were each n form of the deity, since he 
lived in every vegetable and had tenanted the body of every animal, the as- 
pirant must revolve through a similar circle of perpetual change, ere he had 
attained a complete likeness to the god whom lie venerated The whole of 
the curious mythological poem of Ovid is founded upon this extravagant 
notion . and every river and fountain, every tiee and animal, was in the pagan 
creed endowed by it with a living and intelligent spirit* Agreeably to such 
an opinion/ the 'transmigrating soul, according to the different degrees of 
pollution which it had contracted m the flesh, was thought sometimes to flit 
into the subtle element of air, sometimes to be plunged into the vasty deep, 
sometimes to be cast into a blazing fire, sometimes to be whirled round and 
round m Hades or the central cavity of the earth, sometimes to -be wedded 
fast in mineral substances, sometimes to be embodied in trees or low shrubs 
or gramineous vegetables, and sometimes to pass through a long succession, 
of birds and beasts and reptiles. Hence we find it asserted, that dll animals 
apd vegetables, by reason of past actions, have internal conscience , anil are 
sensible of pleasure and pain; and that all transmigrations, recorded m sa- 
cred books, from the state of the chief Demon-god himself to that of plants , 
happen continually in this tremendous uoi Id of beings, a ziorld alu ays tending 
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to decay . . -Hcncc also wc find a fanatical hierophant, when detailing the 
process of his manifold regeneration, describe his progress through \arious 
animals, in a manner exactly resembling the progress of the great father him- 
self through the whole bestial creation when engaged in the work of renewing 
a destroyed world. * A second time was I formed. X have been a blue sal - 
inon ; I have been a dog; I have been a stag: I have been a roebuck oh the 
mountain: X have been a stock of a tree; I hate been a spade : I have been 
an are in the hand: I have been a pin in a for ceps fora year and a -half: I 
have been a cock, variegated with white, upon hens: I have been a stallion 
i : upon a mare: I have been a buck of a yellow hue, in the act of feeding: I 
have been a grain of the arkites, which vegetated on a hill ; and then the 
reaper placed me in a smoky recess, that I might be compelled freely to yield 
my corn, when subjected to tribulation. I was received by a hen with red 
fangs and a divided crest t ,1 remained nine nights an infant in her womb. 
I have been Aedd , 1 ret to rung to my foi mer state : I have been an offering 
before the sovereign:* I have died: I have revived: and , conspicuous with my 
ivy-branch, I have been a leader, and by my bounty I became poor. A gam 
seas I instructed by the cherisher ruth red fangs. Of what she gave me, 
scarcely can I utter the great praise that is due. 

In consequence of the great father and the great mother being supposed to 
have assumed the forms of all animals, they were sometimes expressly. called 
by the names of those animals which wcie now become their symbols. Thus 
we find them severally denominated, according to their sexual difference, a 
bull, a cow, a dragon , a cock, a hen, a lee, or a dog. And, as their priests 
or priestesses assumed upon all occasions the titles of the deities whom they 
served and laboured to exhibit in their own persons each action or suffering 
which was attributed to them, wve also find, that the ministers were desig- 
nated by the names of those animals, through which both their gods and 
themselves were feigned to have passed by a mystic transmigration. Thus 
they were called, similarly allowing for sexual difference, horses; mares, bees, 
ravens, doves, lions, dogs, and swine. I think it probable, from some cir- 

* A name of Hades, or Death, or Menu, or the great father, who presides over reciprocal 
destruction and renovation. 

• * One of the eight forms of the great hcrniaphioditic parent is said to he Sacrifice. * 
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cumsUnccs, that, in the celebration of the Mysteries, tlicy wore grotesque 
masks; by means of which they actually appeared, like the sculptured forms 
of sotne of their gods, to bcjmnmn beings deformed by bearing the' heads 
of the sacred animals. Such was the wisdom of Egypt and of the children 
of the east! Shch were the absurdities, into which men were gradually se- 
duced when tlicy forsook the Lord their God 1 Perhaps no one can thoroughly 
appreciate our weight of obligation to the Gospel for extricating us from 
this thick darkness, unless he has been led to intestigate both the theory and 
the practice of ancient paganism. • 

6. Some writers of note, while they reasonably enough reject the opinion 
which once very much prevailed that the heathens actually and'hterally wor- 
shipped the devil, hate been led, perhaps incautiously, ‘ into the other ex- 
treme From some remarkable expressions, which have been used by gentile 
authors in various countries, and which in their legitimate acceptation can 
only be applied with propriety to the Supreme Being, they have inferred, that 
the true God was the object of pagan, no less than of Jewish and Christian, 
veneration, though his attributes were disguised and his worship was debased 
by much vanity and supeistition. And they have been the rather led to 
adopt such a conjecture, by finding, that all the gods and goddesses bf the 
pagans, in whatever countiy they may be adored, melting insensibly into each 
othei, ore at length resolved into one essence; who is represented as being 
the creator of the world, and who is grossly though not unfitly described as 
uniting in himself the productive energy of both sexes. Hence those re- 
markable expressions, and some equally remarkable descriptions, haw been 
bfought forward as highly sublime and as indicating the just conceptions’ 
which the pagan sages entertained of the nature of God.’ And this has been 
done, not merely by the adversaries of revelation, but by men of high respec- 

* Thuatbe description of Arjun btliolding the whole Universe within. the body of the great 
god of the Hindoos, which I have noticed above, has been pronounced to be very sublime by 
a writer both of talent and good religious principle, and the god spoken of has been concluded 
1o mean the true God. The latter position I do not believe • and the propriety of the former 
is of course a matter of taste. It may be very sublime to put the whole mundane system into 
the capacious paunch of a gigantic deity but I must confess, that li rather excites in my 
\ nwn mind an vdea bordering on the ludicrous. 
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tability nod attainments; who arc themselves fully convinced both of its 
authenticity and importance, and who have laboured to promote its cause. 

Jt is undoubtedly true, that language is used respecting the chief object of 
pagan worship, which in strict propriety can only he employed in speaking 
of the true God ; and it is highly probable, that such phraseology, which 
sometimes bears a strong resemblance to certain scriptural expressions, has 
been lmndcd down fioin a period prior to the commencement of apostate 
idolatry, even from the days of Noah himself. ' It is reasonable also to 
believe, os I have already intimated, that the more thinking few of the an- 
cient heathens, partly from tradition not wholly obliterated, and partly from 
attending e'en to the light of natuie, might he thoroughly convinced, that 
there must be some intelligent spiritual eternal cause of all things, himself 
uncaused and existing anterior to the production of every created being and 
substance. Such a belief forces itself almost irresistibly upon e\ cry reflecting 
mind, even from the mere contemplation of the regularity nnd order so conspi- 
cuous in the disposition of the Universe; though, w ithout revelation, the unas- 
sisted inquirer must be greatly in the dark respecting the true nature and attri- 
butes of that awful and invisible Being: accordingly, much good reasoning 
on the necessity of a first cause is to be found in, the writings of the pagan phi- 
losophers; such writings, for instance, as the treatise of Tullyon the nature 
of the gods. - But this, so far as I can judge, is wholly insufficient to establish 
the hypothesis, that the chief deity of the Gentlles.w as truly and properly 
Jehovah, acknowledged as the creator of the world, though dimly viewed 
through the mist of polytheistic absurdity The mere ascription of certain*, 
attributes of Jehovah to that deity will not prove their identity; nor can it j 
set aside the apostolic declaration, that by their wisdom the heathens knew , 

* The following may serve as a specimen of the language in question. It is addressed by 
Brabni, whom I cannot agree with Sir IV. Jones in believing to be the Supreme Being, to 
Brahma one of his three emanations or sons. Ei en I was e vert at first, not any other t fang * 
that , which exists vnperceivctl, supreme afterward , I am that which is,' and he, itho must re- 
main, am I. Except the first cause, whatever may appear, and may not appear in the mind, 
know that to he the mind s delusion, as light, as darkness. As the great elements are ta various 
bongs, ejifmng, yit not entering (that is, parading, not destroying), thus am 1 in them, yet not 
in them. ‘Even thus far may enquiry be made by him, who seeks to Know the principle if mind 
in umfn and separation, which must be every whfre always. Dhagavat ia Asiat. Res. vol J 
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Now we learn, that all the divinities of Paganism do indeed resolve them- 
selves, first into a god and'goddess, and at length into one god compounded 
of those two and distinguished by a participation of both sexes : but we have 
little reason indeed to believe, that that one god is Jehovah, notwithstand- 
ing the creation of the world js ascribed to him. The historical character of 
the personage in question is briefly, as follows. 

Walter- being eternal, and there being an endless succession of similar 
worlds (for to destroy is but to create atie&U m another form) ; he, who 
appears at the cominr nceuient of each wofld, and who, as a" female, pro- 
duces from his fiuitful womb every thing that has life, is, in one respect, 
eternal also: foi it is not a new character, who then makes his appearance; 
hut a primeval peisonage merely reappears in a new form, who had already 
appeared mother form* at the beginning of ever, renovated vvoild. At the 
end of each woild, when its organization is destio^ed and when it is resolved 
into its component eternal matter, this peisonage sleeps the sleep of death, 
during the space of a ^ear (sometimes called a year oj the gods), floating 
secuiely on the surface of the ocean,* cither in the calix of the Lotos, or on 
a leaf of the betal tree, or on a vast serpent coded up m an oval form hie 
a boat, or in a huge fish, or in a cow, or in the womb of a goddess whose ribs 
he had himself fashioned, or last!) and literally m a wonderful ship which 
was esteemed atjpe of the Universe. 'After he has duly slept the appointed 
intermediate space between two successive worlds, and when the time lias 
now anived for the creation of a new world out of the material wreck of the 
former one, he then awakes fioni ln 3 deathlike slumber; and, as he had 
before exchanged the season of energv for that of repose, he now exchanges 
flie season of repose for that of eneigy. At this period, though he is de- 
clared to be tlie creator of all thing®, jet he ldmsclf is born out of a golden 
egg, which had been tossed about by the winds and waves on the sui face of 
the ocean Thus being reproduced, or bom again, or restored to hlc, or 
awakened from sleep (lor all these various expressions are indifferently u»cd 
to denote the same thing) ; he begins, ns he had before begun, « ith causing 
a woman to be bom out of his. own substance, be himself hiving previously 
assured the lor m of a man. Then be triplicates himself, and thus produces 
thice younger gods , as he had already similarly triplicated himself at the com- 
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mcnccment of a former world. About the same time, lie and his consort 
successively assume the forms of all animals: and, as in a human shape they 
arc the parents of mankind, so in various bestial shapes they become the 
parents of the whole brute creation. When the end of tliis world arrives, 
its frame is dissolved like that of its predecessor. Nothing is properly left 
hut the great father; for his three emanations, each of which is described as 
having a wife, arc considered, with their respective consorts, as being virtu- 
ally one with their parent. Again he sleeps, during the limited period of 
n year, on the surface of the occ.-ln: again lie awakes to a ntir existence ; 
again lie h Iwm from a wonderful golden egg: again he triplicates him- 
self : again he creates a new world out of the wreck of the former one: and 
thus, with an everlasting interchange of destruction and reproduction, rolls 
on, through an endless succession of ages, the vast wheel of the material 
Universe. 

These are the outlines of his eventful history: but various explanatory 
particulars are added to it, which throw additional, light on the character 
of the egg-born creator of the world, who by some has been identified with 
Jehovah of hosts. 

We find him acknowledged by the commentators on the sacred books to 
be fundamentally the same character as one ; who, in different countries, 
bears the cognate titles of Menu, Mates, Manes, Mncuis, Menxyd, Man - 
•nus, Man , and Minos < for the production of the w oraan from the egg- 
born Viraj or Death or Brahma, who similarly springs from an egg and who 
similarly is at first an hermaphrodite, is allowed to be no other than the 
production of Satarupa from the side of a former Menu ; whence It will 
follow, that. Menu must be the same as Viraj or Death or Brahma, and 
consequently the same as that creator of the w arid respecting whom those 
remarkable expressions are used which have induced the supposition that ho 
was really the true God. Now this former Menu and his consort, the li- 
teral woman that was produced out of his side, with whom a world anterior 
to the present commenced, are said to have borne among their other titles 
filenames of Adima and Iva:' and, in the persons of their three sons, one of 

Pronounced Eva, according to the French mode of sounding the letter I; or rather Eve, 
for in Sanscrit the final short A is quiescent like the final E of the French. 
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whom (we are told) slew his unoffending brother at the offering up of a" re- 
ntal kable sacrifice, the three periodical emanations of the great father, 
\\hich regularly appear at the beginning of every world, became incar- 
nate. i ‘ j 

But there was another younger Menu, with whom this present world com- 
menced, who was a reappearance of the former Menu, who bore the same 
name, and in whose triple offspring the three emanations again -became in- 
carnate. This personage, who was esteemed the same as Death or Hades 
or the god of obsequies or the ferryman of departed spirits, was directed at 
the close of a prior w orld to build an ark. He- obeyed the commaud : at 
the appointed time, that prior world was destroyed by a flood : but he, 
with seven holy companions and a requisite 'number of animals and veget- 
able seeds, was preserved in the ark to repeople and stock afresh a new 
\v orld. 

Hete, from the acknowledged identity of Menu and the demiurgic Viraj 
or Death, we have a literal explanation, which cannot be misunderstood, of 
the sleep of the chief deity of the Gentiles, during the yeai which intervenes 
between two worlds, on the smface of the ocean: and the history of a 
former Menu at the commencement of a former worid is scarcely more 
equivocal or more unintelligible. Yet to this person, who is plainly Adam 
fancifully deemed to "have' transmigrated into the body of Noah, the Gen- 
tiles ascribed the creation of the world, decked him with the borrowed at- 
tributes of the true God, and spoke of him in language properly applica- 
ble only to Jehovah. But the great deity of paganism, whose history I have 
thus briefly detailed and « hose character must be determined solely by his 
history, is not on that account to be confounded with the pure and holy 
spirit; who alone e lists unperceiied and supreme, who alone can claim 
Vwt V/iVt cA I zm tkat -isWrJh \z, iht Jwit want, wi wta.T.Wrt. 

is every iihtrc afaays. . , 

IV. In this prefatory sketch of pagan superstition I have made no dis- 
tinction between the mythologies of different nations, but have considered 
them all together as jointly forming a single well* compacted and regular sys- 
tem : I am perfectly aware however, that it was at one time very much the 
humour to view paganism as a thing altogether capricious and irregular. 

Fcg. Idol. v ox., j. II 
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* Each nation was thought to have .its own ritual and its own set of deities, 
framed independently of every other nation: and, if any coincidence were 
occasionally observed, it -was deemed ’the effect of pure accident, not of 
design. In short, paganism was supposed to have as many different origins, 
&3 there were nations which had apostatized from the truth. Men agreed 
only in equally following the vagaries of their wayward imaginations : and 
the consequence was, that, ns they gradually settled in different parts of ; 
the globe, an almost endless variety of discordant and unconnected systems 
' was struck out. Idolaters indeed would generally resemble each other in , 
Worshipping the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars : because, when they de- 
parted from tho knowledge of God, those bright bodies, which’ arc such 
manifest benefactors to the earth, Would first engage their attention and ex- 
cite their grateful adoration. They would probably, also agree in venerating 
the departed spirits of heroes, who had distinguished themselves above their 
fellows, and who had rendered essential service to thcii country: because 
this superstition, as well as the last, would be obvious and natural. But 
here the resemblance ceased: each nation had its 'own arbitrary mode of 
■worship, each nation had Its own peculiar speculations. They agreed in 
what was obvious ; they disagreed in what was circumstantial But original 
correspondence of design can only be proved by arbitrary circumstantials : 
and a coincidence in the worship of the host of heaven or of the souls of 
departed benefactoi s can no more demonstrate, that the theological systems 
of different pagan nations had all one’ common origin ; than a coincidence 
iff fishing, and hunting, and dwelling in huts, and pointing w eapons with the 
bones or teeth' of animals, and filth, and petty warfare, and cruelty, can 
demonstrate two antipodal clans of barbarians to have sprung in common 
from some one special primitive tribe. Hence, when the classical writers be- 
stowed, ’ as was their ordinary custom, ’the names of -Jupiter or Bacchus or 
Mercury on the gods of other nations * it'docs -not shew, that those other 
nations really agreed with the Greeks and Romans in worshipping Jupiter 
or ’Bacchus or Meicuiy, neither does it piove, that they closely symbolized 
■with them in those arbitrary cii cumstantials which can alone be allowed to 
constitute the essence' of a regular system . it merely proves, that the wri- 
ters in question, observing some casual and imperfect resemblance between 
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their own Bacchus (for instance) and a god ofsajne other people;* instantly 
designated that god by the name of Bacchus without giving themselves the 
trouble to make any more accurate inquiries into the matter . 1 * 

1. I have stated this opinion with all the force,' I believe, of \\ Iiich it is 
capable; and I will readily allow, that, if the premises were well founded, 
the conclusion would be inevitable : that is to say, if the theological systems 
of the various pagan nations resembled each other only in what was obvious , 
and natural, while they totally .differed from each other in what was arbi- 
trary and circumstantial and artificial, might be perfectly sure that 
they did not originate fiom any common source^ but on the contiaty that 
they were indented seveially by each people after their settlement in their ’ 
own particular country. The very reverse 'however of this will be found to 
be the case. The Greeks and Homans were not so ignorant of their own 
system, as to imagine that a trifling resemblance was sufficient to establish 
an absolute identity of godhead. They knew the arbitrary peculiarities of 
their own religious creed ; and they found those self-same peculiarities in 
the creccfs of other nations : hence, though Ihe deities might bear different 
names, they reasonably inferred that they were fundamentally one charac- 
ter. \ ' 

The factis/ that the various theological systems of the Gentiles agree, not 
only in what is obvious and natural , but in what \sarbitraryznd circumstan- 
tial. " There is such a singular and minute and regular accordance between 
them, both in fanciful speculations, nnd in artificial observances, that no per- 
son, who takes the pains of thoroughly investigating the subject, can avoid 
being fully persuaded, that they must all have sprung from some common ori*. 
gin. Differences there doubtless, aid to a certain extent : but, even putting 
other causes out of the question, they are no more than what on fght have been 
reasonably anticipated fiom the now ancient division of mankind into distirtet 
and often widely separated nations. As the old Teutonic langnage may be 
clearly traced tin ough all its dialectic variations of German, English* Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic ; while no union of subjects under the 
same cionn, no long-continued intercourse of fellorv-citizens, has been able 

* See Bp. Vfaiburton’s Div. Leg. book it, sect. 5. p. 237. 233. and note in Joe. p. 42$ — MI. 
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to effect tlic least resemblance between that primeval tongue ami any moch^ 
fication of the Celtic *0 a regularly digested system .of npostatic idolatry 
mi} be just as distinctly traced through the mythologies of all the pagan na- 
tions , while no such univcral arbitrary resemblance could possibly have 
been produced, had each people independently arranged its own erect! in 
the land of its settlement or colonization It is excellently remarked by Mr 
Wilford, that one and the same code both of theology and of fabulous 
history has been received through a range or 'belt about forty degrees broad , 
across the old continent , in a south east and north •’rest direction, fom the 
eastern shores of the ft fatai/a peninsula to the western extremity of the 
British isles , that , through this u vrense range , the same original religious 
notions re appear in various places, tender various modifications, as might he 
f expected , and that there is not a greatet difference between the tenets and 
worship of the Hindoos and the Gieeks, than esists belli ecu those of the 
chinches of Rome and Gireva. 1 Immense ns such a territorial range may 
be, the preceding observation is yet too hunted It applies with equal pro 
pnety to the whole habitable globe* for the arbitrary rites and opinions of 
every pagan nation bear so close a resemblance to each other, that such a 
coincidence can only have been produced by their having all had a common 
origin Barbarism itselfiias not been able to efface the strong pnmeva? im 
pression Vestiges of the ancient general system may be traced m the re- 
cently discovered islands of the great Pacino Ocean and, when the Arne 
rican world wn* first opened to the ihardy adventurers of Europe its inha 
bitan ts frfTm north to south venerated, with kindred ceremonies mnd kindred 
notions, the gods ofEgyp tand Hmdostan, of Greece and Italy, of Phe 
nicia and Britain 1 * 1 

2 Now, since this remarkable agreement m ai barary circumstantials 
could never have been produced if each mythological system had been vide 
pendenity framed by each people subsequent to their temtonaJ scttJemcntns 
a nation, ave may thence safely conclude, that each system could not have 
been thus framed by each people in the land which they colonized The 
common arbitrary opinions and observances, which alike prevail in every 


’ As at Pea \ol Tii p *64 n§5 
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part of the globe, must have had a common origin' and each national sys- 
tem, however somc„minor differences might distinguish it from other na- 
tional systems, must have been equally a ■ sb&ot from a primeval system -so 
vigorous as to extend its ramifications to all v countries' of the % habitable 

worldr < - n .. » \ »< , ( *>,/•} 

^ ,If then every system of pagan theology had a .common origin, which U 
proved by an agreement in arbitrary circumstantials, such a fact, so far as I 
am able to judge, can only be accounted for in one of the- three following ways ; 
cither all nations, after their settlement, agreed by mutual consent to adopt the 
religious code struck out by someone nation in particular.; avail nations , after 
their settlement, were conquered by the irresistible arms of some powerful 
and roving tribe, and cither compelled or persuaded to adopt the mythology 
of that tribe; ’ox lastly all nations, while yet in embryo, * and during those 
ages of the infancy of society which immediately followed the deluge, were 
assembled together m one community , previous to their separation and dis- 
persion over the face of the earth, and m that state of primitive unioti 
agreed \tn the adoption of a system, which, when afterwaids broken into 
tribes the germs of future nations, they equally earned with them into 
whatever: region they might at ,any subsequent time be, induced to colonise. 
I know not any fourth mode, 'by which we can account for the circumstance 
in question' •- , «„ t -j , i 

(I*)- The first oftthese opinions has had its decided advocates-; who have 
endeavoured ,to support itnvith much learning and ingenuity, though they 
have been by no means unanimous as to the people, -whom the fest.6f the 
world is supposed to have imitated with so much servility’. r • 

- Some have pleaded the' cause of Egypt; others, of Phenicia. -Others 
again have imagined, that the idolatry of at least the nations, which bbrdered 
upon the land of Canaan or were seated at but a small distance from it, 
•was all borrowed pervertedly from the Israelites. > A lively French writer 
gives Jhe honour of the invention to o very ancient nation; which, farin' or 
to any authentic records that we possess, tenanted, in the better days of the 
world, the . warm i and delightful regions of the Arcticcircle and the north 
pole. At present, India seems to be the reigning favourite : yet Egypt can 
still boast sonl-e determined advocates, svho indignantly behold the almost 
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to effect die least resemblance between that primeval tongue and any modi- 
fication of die Celtic : so a regularly digested system .of apostatic idolatry 
may be just as distinctly* traced through die mythologies of all the pagan na- 
tions ; while no such universal arbitrary resemblance could possibly have 
been produced, had each people independently arranged its own creed in 
die land of its settlement or colonization. It is excellently remarked by Mr. 
dVilford, that one and the same code botii of theology and of fabuloiu 
history has been received through a range or ‘belt about forty degrees broad, 
across the old continent, m a south-edst and north-west direction,' from the 
eastern shores of the Ufa lay a peninsula to the western extremity of the 
British isles; that, through this immense range, the same original religious 
notions rc-appcar in various places, under various modifications , as nught It 
expected; and that thcicis not a greater dtjfci cnee between the tenets and 
worship of the Hindoos and the Gtceks, than exists bet* een those of the 
churches of Rome and Gti.cca.' Immense n3 such a territorial range may 
be, itlie preceding observation is yet too limited. It applies with equal pro- 
priety to the whole *liabitnb!c gtobo: for tiio arbitrary’ rites ami opinions of 
every pagan nation bear so close a resemblance to each other, that such a 
coincidence can only have been produced by their having all had a common 
origin. Barbarism itself lias not been-nblc to efface the strong primeval fm- 
pression Vestiges of the ancient general system may be traced in the re- 
cently discovered islands of the great .Pacific Ocean : and, nlien the Ame- 
rican vi orld was first opened to the ihardy adventurers of Europe, its inha- 
bitants frdm north to south venerated,* with kindred ceremonies and kindred 
notions, the gods. of Egypt and Hmdostan, of Greece* and Italy, of Phe- * 
nicia and ..Britain, j 4 t r -1 

, 2. Now, since this remarkable agreement in at bitrary circumstantials 
could never have been produced if each mythological system had been vide - 
pendently framed by each people subsequent to their territorial settlement as 
a nation, we may thence safely conclude, that each system could not have 
been thus framed by each people' in the -land nhich they colonized. The 
common arbitrary opinions and observances, which alike prevail in every 

1 Asnt. Res. vol. uit p 264, 265. » / ‘ 
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part of the globe, must have had a common origin and each national sys 
tem, hbwever some. minor differences might distinguish it from other na- 
tional systems, must have been equally a shbot from a primeval system so 
vigorous as to extend its ramifications to all countries of the. habitable 
world* ! \ * i , t t 

v If then e\ ery system of pagan theology had a common origin, which li 
proved by an agreement in arbitrary circumstantials, such a fact, so far as T 
am able to judge, can only be accounted for m one of the three follow mg ways , 
cither all nations, ajta their settlement » eg) ced by mutual consent to adopt the 
1 ehgiaus code s true l out by someone nation in pai ticular , or all nations, after 
then settlement , rteie conquered by the irresistible arms of some powerful 
and roving tribe , and athei compelled or persuaded to adopt the mythology 
of that tribe, ^or lastly all nations, while yet m embryo, and during those 
ages of the infancy of society -thick immediately followed the deluge , -cere 
assembled together m one community, previous to their separation ard dis- 
persion over the face of the earth, and m that state of pnmitnc union 
agreed m the adoption of a system, xohtck, when afterwaids broken into 
tubes the germs of futuie nations, they equally coined with them into 
whatever region they might at any subsequent tirne be induced to colonize 
X know not any fourth mode, by which we can account for the circumstance 
m question t, i *• 

(1 ) The first of these opinions has had its decided advocates, who have 
endeavoured to support ltrnith much learning and mgenuitj, though they 
have been by no means unanimous as to the people whom the $est Of the 
world is supposed to have mutated with so much servility 

Some have pleaded the cause of Egypt $ others, of Phemcia Others 
again have imagined, that the idolatry of at least the nations, which bordered 
upon the land of Canaan or were seated at but a small distance from it, 
•was all borrowed pervertedly from the Israelites A lively French writer 
gives the .honour of the invention to a very ancient nation , which, far “prior 
to any authentic records that we possess, tenanted, in the better days of the 
world, the warm and delightful regions of the Arctic circle and the north 
pole At present, India seems to be the reigning favourite yet Egypt can 
still boast sonte determined advocates, who indignantly behold the almost 
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sacrilegious attempt to pluck her ancient honours from the brow of the ve- 
nerable matron ; and it is still a 'matter of litigation, whether the Hindoo 
theology be Egyptian, or the Egyptian theology Hindoo. 

- On the, claims of these various rival systems, which have all emanated 
frOm a common fundamental hypothesis, it is no easy matter to decide with 
impartiality: yet, whenever the decision u made, a still harder task remains 
to he accomplished ; we must then proceed to account for the extraordinary 
circumstance, that till nations upon the face of the earth, whether 
seated in Europe or in -Asia or in Africa or in America, should have been 
Content to borrow, with rare unanimity, the religious system of one single 
people. 

(5 5 The' second theory, mingled in a degree with the first, has been 
adopted and managed with onderful ingenuity and learning by the late 
venerable analyst of ancient mythology. 

He supposes, that, at a certain appointed period after the dcltfgc, all 
mankind, according to their nations and their families, quietly retired to 
their destined settlements, with the exception of one contumacious tribe 
and an indefinite number of turbulent spirits from the other ‘tribes who 
ranged themselves under a common standard of opposition to the divine 
purposes. The members of this powerful tribe, thus augmented by an he- 
terogeneous association of kindred 'souls, were the builders of .Babel and 
the original inventors of the primeval mytbologic system. Dispersed mi- 
raculously 'from the scat of their projected empire, they penetrated, in 
armed .boSes, to almost every quarter of the globe. . Their superiority in 
arts and arms o\er the rest of mankind rendered them uniformly victorious 
in tlieir enterprizes. Wherever they prevailed, they either compelled or 
persuaded the conquered to adopt their favourite mode of worship and their 
peculiar system of opinions. They were alike successful in bending the 
minds, and in subduing the bodies, of men : ‘and, in the lapse of a few 
ages/ the whole world in a manner, forsaking the pure religion of the right- 
eous Noah, wondered to Jfind itself become altogether Culhile.’ 1 

This hypothesis, though recommended by all that talents of the first rate 
could advance in its favour, bears, ' even on the first glaDce, the .semblance 
of an ingenious mythological romance. 
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Allowing for a moment that the children of Cush and a few associated 
adventurers were alone concerned in the rebellious apostasv of Babel, ue 
find it difficult to conceive, how a single tribe* and that too broken into 
small fragments by an eminent display „of divine vengeance, could manage 
to subdue and convert. all the rest of mankind, who had previously retired 
nn a prosperous and orderly manner to their appointed settlements ItJS 
doubtless true, that a comparatively small body of men, regularly organized 
and well disciplined, are generally found sufficient both to conquer, and to 
retain m subjection, much greater numbers than themselves when scattered 
over the face of a country and pursuing the ordinary occupations of civil 
Life but still there must be a ome proportion between the assailants and the 
psgailed, otherwise no superiority of military tactics could compensate for 
an immeasurable disproportion of numbers But even such a statement as 
this allow sTar more than can fairly be conceded The single tribe of the 
Cuthvtes, according to the hypothesis of Mr Bryant, was not only broken 
into a variety of small fragments , but each fragment must have left Babe}, 
thoroy c hly dispirited with a recent awful judgment, and conscious of the 
weakness necessarily produced by an entire disunion and disorganization of 
the collected force by which it had been hoped to acquire universal domi- 
nion Under these depressing circumstances, it is hard to believe, that, 
spreading themselves in all directions, they should venture in small troops 
to attack regularly settled communities, comparatively small Jhemselves as 
yet, I allow, but still very far exceeding m numbers each fragment of Cuth 
ite assailants communities moreover, whose spirits m the hour4#f danger 
would of course be raised by the very event which would sit heavy on the 
souls of their enemies , for the miraculous interposition at Babel was not a 
thing done in a comer, neither could it possibly be concealed From the 
knowledge of the surrounding nations Difficult then as it is tp believe a 
general attack, made by the scattered members of a single tribe under such 
disheartening circumstances , it is obviously still more difficult to believe, 
that this daring attack should be uniformly crow ned with success Grant 
mg every thing that can be desired to the chiValrous intrepidity of the Cuth- 
ites, and a braver race of men never exMed than they have shewn them 
selves to be in all ages , still no courage can vanquish what are little less 
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sacrilegious attempt to pluck her ancient honours from the brow of the ve- 
nerable matron ; and it is still n ‘matter of litigation, whether tlic Hindoo 
theology be Egyptian, or the Egyptian theology Hindoo 

On the # claims of these various rival systems, which have all emanated 
from n common fundamental hypothesis, it is no easy matter to decide with 
impartiality; jet, whenever the decision h made, a still harder task remains 
to he accomplished ; we must then proceed to account for the extraordinary 
circumstance, that all nations upon the face of the earth, whether 
seated in Europe or in Asia or 5n Africa or in America, should have been 
, Content to borrow, with rare unanimity, the religious system of one single 
people. r 

(c) The second theory> mingled in a degree with the first, has been 
adopted and managed with wonderful ingenuity and learning by the late 
venerable analyst of ancient mythology. 

He supposes, that, at a certain appointed period after the deluge, all 
mankind, uccording to their nations and their families, quietly retired to 
their destined settlements, with the exception of one contumacious tribe 
"end on indefinite numbef of turbulent spirits from the other ‘tnbes who 
ranged themselves under a common standard of opposition to the divine 
purposes. The members of this powerful tribe, thus augmented by on he- 
terogeneous association of kindred 'souls, were the builders of Babel and 
the original inventors of the primeval mythologic system. Dispersed mi- 
raculously from the seat of their projected empire, they penetrated, in 
armed .boftes, to almost every quarter of the globe. Their superiority in 
arts and arms o\er the rest of mankind rendered them uniformly uctorious 
in iheir entrrprizcs Wherever they prevailed, they either compelled or 
persuaded the conquered to adopt their favourite mode of worship and their 
peculiar system of opinions. They were alike successful in bending the 
minds, and in subduing the bodies, of men . and, in the lapse of a few 
ages^the whole world in a manner, forsaking the pure religion of the right- 
eous Noah, wondered to find itself become altogether Cuthite.' 1 

This hypothesis, though recommended by all that talents of the first rate 
could advance in its favour, bears/even on the first glance, the semblance 
of an ingenious mythological romance. 
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Allowing for a moment that the children of Cush and a few associated 
adventiuers were alone concerned in the rebellious apostasy of Babel, we 
find it difficult to conceive, how a single tribe* and that too broken into 
small fragments by an eminent display of divine vengeance, could manage 
to subdue and convert, all the rest of mankind, .who had previously retired 
in a prosperous and .orderly manner to their appointed settlements., It is 
doubtless true, that a comparatively small body of men, regularly organized 
and well disciplined, are generally fount! sufficient both to Conquer, and to 
retain in subjection, much greater numbers than themselves when scattered 
over the face of a country and pursuing the. ordinary occupations of civjl 
life : but still there must be tome proportion between the assailants and the 
assailed, otherwise no superiority of military tactics could compensate for 
an immeasurable disproportion of numbers. But even such a statement as 
this allows 'far more than can fairly be conceded. The 'single tribe of the 
Cuthites,* according ^to tlie .hypothesis of Mr. Bryant, was not only broken 
into a variety of small fragments ; but each fragment must have left Babel, 
thoroyghly dispirited with a yecent awful, judgment, and conscious of the 
weakness necessarily produced by an entire disunion and disorganization of 
the collected force by w hich it had been hoped to acquire universal domi- 
nion. Under these depressing circumstances, it is hard to believe, that, 
spreading themselves in all directions, they should venture in small troops 
to attack regularly settled communities, ; comparatively small thCTitS elves as 
yet, I allow, but still very far exceeding in numbers each fragment of Cuth- ( 
ite assailants:* communities moreover, whose spirits .in the hour, 4 |f danger 
would of course be raised by the very event which would .sit heavy on the 
Souls of, their enemies; for the miraculous .interposition at Babel, was not a 
thing done in a corner, neithercould.it possibly be concealed From the ( 
knowledge of the surrounding nations. Difficult then as it, is to belie* c a 
general attack, made by the scattered members of a single tribe under such 
disheartening circumstances ; it is .obviously still more difficult to believe, } 
that this daring attack should be uniformly crowned with success. . Grant- 
ing every, thing that can be desired to the chiValrous intrepidity of the Uuth- 
ites, and a braver race of men never existed ,than they have shewn them- 
selves to be in all ages; still no courage can vanquish what aic* little less 
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Imn absolute impossibilities. That every nation should full beneath tlicir 
ilwnvs victorious nrmsj'tliiit none should bo found bras o enough to offer 
any effectual resistance to the piogrcss of disjoined handfuls of stragglers, 
tremblin'* under n recent sense of divine indignation, and precipitately 
flito" in'all directions from the scene of their signal humiliation : is a phe- 
nomenon ‘so unexampled in history, and gives one such a thoroughly con- 
temptible idea of the manhood of all the other descendants of Noah, that 

nothing-short of evidence the mostincontrovertihleman effect the belief of 

it But the most difficult achievement yet remains to be accomplished. 
It htt5 ever been found far more easy to conquer men's bodies, than to sub- 
jugate their minds. When the hardy Cuthi.es have in each region attached 
and vanquished tho-c tribes, which quietly retiredto the fixed places of them 
settlement, and which, having no hand in the apostasy of Babel, may be 
presumed to have carried with them die unadulterated religion in ' the prac- 
tice of which their great ancestor lived and died; they have next to com- 
mence the arduous task of prosclytism. The difficulties, which they won d 
have to encounter in their spiritual mission would parliy arise from Urn 
rooted dislike which the conquered must inevitably feel towards them ruth- 
' dess and unprovoked assailants, partly from that uncontroulablc humour m 
man which always makes him resist whatever is- forced upon him by the 
strong arm of capricious tyranny, and partly from the sentiments which, 
these hitherto uncorrupted worshippers of .God must have felt towards the 
new religion now first recommended to them by their insblent and oppressive 
victors. #1 will not dwell upon the abstiact horror, which- they might he 
supposed to feel at a broad proposition of open apostasy, however veiled ra- 
the curb of pretended wisdom, both beeaus'e -unhappily m.all ages men 
l have been but too prone, to depart from the truth, and because the apostasy 

in ouestion must plainly have had a beginning at seine time: hut I certainly 

think that no period could have been found more inauspicious for the pro- 
> mul nation of idolatry, than that which the Cuddles nrc represented as liav- 
- a chosen. They themselves must have been not only hated os wanton 
ing essorSj hut they must have been abhorred as impious apostates labour. 
0ggr nde’r the manifest wrath of the incensed Deity. And jet, greatm 
.eloquence as in arms, they persuade those, whom they had already most 
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deeply injured, to adopt the theological system, which had called down the 
divine vengeance upon themselves, and which must have been known to 
their proselytes to have thus called it down. Vfe do not meet with occur- 
-rences like this in history : still less do we meet with a general agglomera- 
tion of such occurrences. There have been instances, in which barbarous 
victors adopted the i^Iigion of a vanquished people more polished than 
themselves : but rarely indeed has the introduction of a new theology gone 
hand in hand with the demon of w-ar and desolation. - The progress of Mo* 
hammedism might indeed be adduced as a striking exception to what has 
generally happened : but there are many things that will account for this 
circumstance, which we vainly seek for in the supposed progress of the 
Cuthic ’superstition. ' While men had far departed from the pure faith of the 
gospel, ,*an3 v. ere therefore prepared for a yet further departure, the preva- 
lence of Christianity and the dispersion of the Jews had tended greatly 
through a large tract of country to shake the foundations of Paganism. Of 
these propitious events Mohammed artfully availed himself, and fabricated 
his imposture accordingly. He proclaimed open war against the now Ian- ’ 
guishing cause of idolatry : but, professing a high reverence both for Moses ' 
and for Christ, he declared himself sent not so much to destroy as to com- 
»-*plete. He.wns the last and greatest of the prophets : he was the divine 
Paraclete Especially promised ^by tfie-son of Mary. He called upon the 
•‘worshippers'of the one God to'attend to his final communication to erring 
man*, and fus'whole^system, chiefly borrowed os it is from the gambled Law 
and Gospel, may well be esteemed, not^so much a novel and unheard-of 
phenomenon; as*a recently excogitated Christian heresy. This very appel- 
. ‘Julian. hra&SfSJgh&jakta. dasjjgLite. its.. character \ 

‘ v Gnosticismaiwd' Ariamsm Su'd cfcchiiad their day, so Mohammedism only 
occupied "the minds of men ready prepared to receive it. Hence it most 
flourishedin the speculative eastern. empire; while, in the Western division 
of the' Homan world, recently occupiedrby the unlettered warriors of the 
north, it niade little progress, and took no permanent root. .Even in the . 
east it was not uniformly successful. The Greek church still lives to pro- 
test against it, still lives in hope ofliberation from its tyranny : and, out .of 
the iimlts of the Roman empire, though it established itself in Persia, it > 
Pag. Ido?. vol. i. x* I ^ 
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scattered and disjointed tribe. But no such difficulty occurs in admitting the 
third opinion : the adoption of it renders every thing easy, natural, and 
probable. The theory may be briefly stated in the following manner. 

While the world was yet in its infancy, and before the rapidly progiessive 
increase of mankind had rendered their separation ctiher necessary or de- 
sireable, the rudiments of all future nations would be assembled together in 
one region and would jointly form one moderately large community. Such 
a community, during the lives of the first patriarchs, would be greatly in- 
fluenced by them both in religion and polity : but, when they were removed 
from this earthly scene, and when no one by mere succession could hope to 
bbtain an equal degree of authority over the daily increasing multitude, a 
moderate knowledge of human nature will teach us, that ambition would soon 
begin to agitate the breast of some aspiring individual whose conscious ta- 
'lents raised him above the level of his political equals. Weaker minds have 
ever been found to bend before the commanding powers of those strong minds 
which Seem born for empire. 

* Such an individual, as I have supposed, in order to further his project/ <• 
would naturally Jirst communicate it to his immediate brethren and relatives. 
Prudence would however teach him to suppress all intimation of his own 
private views. ’ The ambition of the tribesmen would be generally stimu- 
lated by the prospect of their commorl aggrandisement. 

- The union of a powerful family, and the steady cooperation of its mem- 
bers on all public occasions, would soon insensibly give them a decided supe- 
riority over theit disjointed associates ; who were held together by no parti- 
cular band,* who were led by no regular plan to act in concert, and who had 
no suspicion of the domination which was about to he established over them. 
Every hour the various branches'of that aspiring family would be more closely 
linked together, both by a sense of interest, and by the love of new ly-tasted 
empire: while the animating soul, who, with popular manners and with a 
shew of unobtrusive humility, was the main-spring of each movement, would 
daily acquire fresh influence over the whole community, and Uould daily be 
felt by the members of his own tribe to be more and mhre necessary to their 
projects of self-advancement. 

.As mankind continued to increase, various laws would from time to time he 
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equally sure, constitute two subordinate castes of artizans or tradesmen and 
of peasants or personal cultivators of the ground. 

Meanwhile, can the energetic mind, which has set the whole machine in 
motion, be supposed to be a supine and unobservant spectator of what 
is passing 5 Ai> his tribe would be preeminent among the people, as the 
armed magistrates would, be preeminent in the war-tribe; so would he be 
preeminent among the magistrates. From his talents apd from his influence, 
he would habitually take the lead on every occasion : his authority would be 
tacitly felt, and recognized : he would almost insensibly glide into the seat of 
empire: and a chief, thus supported, differs but in name from a king. The 
want of a head, to whom all might look up as their superior, who might be 
the fountain of justice and honour, and who in short might fill the place of 
the chief of the magistrates, would be felt and owned. The first king would 
be a soldier chosen out of the war-tribe. 

The ambition of the aspiring individual is now crowned with success! 
henceforth he has only to study, how he may best render his authority firm 
and perpetual . 1 In a political point of view, however unfavourable such an 
arrangement is to the display of talent, the division into castes, which the 
infant society had almost spontaneously undergone, would be singularly useful 
in the solid establishment of regal power. The'system therefore, which the 
new prince would adopt, is sufficiently obvious even on the veiy first sight of 
the question. As<the pride and ambition of the soldier would be equally 
gratified, by assigning to his caste the first rank in the community as it is now 
constituted, and by ordaining that no one should bear arms but the son of 
one who had borne arms before him : so would the yoke of servile obedience 
be most securely ri vetted upon the necks of the two inferior castes, so for- 
midable to the warrior in point of numbers should the energy of their minds 
ever have an opportunity given of displaying itself, by decreeing, under the 
specious pretext of the public good, that the son should invariably follow the 
occupation of his father; because, when the grave experience of one gene- 
ration was thus perpetually handed down to another, agriculture and the 
mechanical arts would most surely attain the highest possible state of per- 
fection. 

.Yet, however efficacious this policy might be to a certain extent; how- 
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ever the loyalty of the soldier might be secured by the proud consciousness 
that his sovereign would invariably be his tribesman, and the spirits of the 
artizan and the peasant bowed down to unresisting submission by the feeling 
of habitual and irremediable inferiority : Btill such' a prince, as I have sup- 
posed, could not but be deeply convinced, from his long study of human 
nature, that mind can only be permanently governed by the operation of 
mind. He would be aware, that his project of establishing a perpetual uni- 
versal empire stood , in direct opposition to the well-known command, that 
the children of Noah should replenish the whole earth, and that for this 
purpose they should branch out by their tribes and by their families accord- 
ing as the Most High had divided to each infant nation the appointed lot of 
its future inheritance. * The religion therefore of his people decidedly mili- 
tated against bis schemes of imperial grandeur: and, since the worship of the 
true God was but an indifferent engine of state policy, some other more 
flexible system must be invented, and the knowledge of the truth must be 
Suppressed as much as possible, otherwise bis empire will fall to pieces at its 
very commencement by the mere emigration of his subjects. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the crooked policy of this accomplished statesman would be of a 
kind, pretty nearly resembling that of the scripturally proverbial son of Nebat 
who made Israel to sin : and unhappily human nature, instead of opposing, 
has, from its radical corruption, been ever found iready to facilitate and pro- 
mote each iniquitous project of the present description. He would conceive 
the idea of introducing a new religion, which, when moulded into a proper 
form, would be a most powerful engine of state: for thus .would he govern 
men by the united influence of armed authority and of appalling super- 
stition. 

But to render such a religion efficacious m accomplishing bis purpose, it 
■would be necessary to set apart a regularly organized body of men, who might 
assume the sacred character of the priesthood, and who, by solely ministering 
in misnamed holy things, might acquire an uncontrouled empire ov er the minds 
and consciences of the abused community. The body, to which so important 
a charge was entrusted, would not be lightly chosen. It must be composed 
of men, whose steady cooperation could depended upon, and whose ta* 


' Gen. ix. 1, 7. Deyr. xxxn. 8, 
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lents were equal to the task of so plausibly recommending the new system 
es not too violently to offend old habits and opinions. But where could he 
look for such coadjutors, except to the faithful and kindred tribe of warriors, 
whose interests were so closely linked with his own? The project would be 
communicated to his confidential ministers: proper persons would be se- 
lected to arrange and manage the apostasy : and the sacerdotal caste would 
thus emanate from the mtlitmy caste. As the regular and necessary suc- 
cession of son to father w as already established fn the three other castes, the 
-same policy would naturally be adopted in regard to the priesthood : but this 
alone would not be sufficient to give it that degree of spiritual infiuence over 
the nnnds of the governed, which was necessary to bring them effectually 
into due subjection. .The armed magistracy and the sovereign himself must 
set the example of paying a high veneration to the ministers of religion, 
otherwise they could hope to carry but little weight with the great mass of 
the community. To give precedence to those, who were at once their bre- 
thren by blood, and who were invested with the high office of serving the 
god whom they adored, would not shock the pride of a newly rising military 
nobility': and the prince himself would politically affect to consider it as his 
highest honour and prerogative to be at once a priest and a king. He 
would ambitiously on all occasions obey the instructions of the sacerdotal 
order, as being the special communications of heaven: but he would duly 
takexare, that those instructions should, in the first instance, originate with 
himself. Thus would he govern by the two-fold engine of force and fraud : 
the military caste would uphold the priestly caste by force of arms; and the 
priestly caste, in return, would consecrate each state measure of the military 
caste by the awful sanctions of reliyon. 

When the community w as in such a state, if it suddenly fell asunder either 
by civil violence, theological dissention, some preternatural interposition of 
'God, or a mixture of all these causes, it is sufficiently easy to perceive what 
would be the ulmost inevitable consequence. The bulk of the people, de- 
pressed by the t«o governing castes, and thoroughly inured to passive sub- 
mission, would have no leaders of their oxen castes or families, under whose 
guidance they would be disposed to place themselves: hence, though the 
numbers of each tribe would naturally set out conjointly in quest of new 
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settlements and would separate themselves from all other tribes, and though 
such tribes as sprang from some noted common ancestor would be disposed 
to keep more in the immediate neighbourhood of ond another than of such as 
sprang from some different common ancestor, still they would almost inva- 
riably emigrate under the rule of those whom they had been accustomed to 
obey. Every family, with very few exceptions, would set out under a priest- 
hood and military nobility of an entirely distinct family from themselves; , 
The governors of course would bear but a very small arithmetical proportion 
to the governed : consequently, although the governors would long' haughtily 
preserve the name of their own peculiar ancestor and would boast of a more 
pure and noble genealogy than the governed, each family, as it increased into 
a nation, would obviously distinguish itself from all other families by the ap- 
pellation of him, from whom, as a body, it was descended. 

But, though such tribes, as constituted the inferior castes of the original 
community, could not emigrate except under the guidance of certain of their 
former leaders, sacerdotal and military; the reverse would by no means be 
necessarily the case. From various causes, in such .a state of general com- 
motion, many members of the two higher castes .might be separated from 
their brethren; and might be left without any, or at least with a very small 
proportion of, retainers. Thesc/retiring in an unmixed state, would form a 
nation in its own opinion peculiarly noble, as consisting almost Wholly of 
priests and warriors. Of such a nation the characteristics would infallibly 
be a high chivalrous spirit, an ardent thirst after military glory, a propen- 
sity to live by rapine rather than by peaceful labour, a habit of invading the 
territories of its less warlike neighbours, a roving unsettled humour which 
would incline its members far more to personal than to local attachments, an 
adoption of the pastoral life as best calculated to gratify at once their love 
of idleness and their hatred of repose , 1 an extreme sensibility as to the point 
of personal honour, a strong jealousy with regard to their own liberty united 
with a proneness to trample on the freedom and privileges of those whom they 
might subjugate, a contempt for commerce, and a ready submission to the 
ministers of their ancient paternal theology though they would consider 

* Mira drtrrntatc nalunz, jays a great historian, cam ttdem iortutes tic amtnt trcrttam,^€t 
odtnnt quittcm. Such a diversity naturally arises out of the military and pastoral life. 
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themselves as degraded by bowing the servile neck to mere secular despo- 
tism. Each citizen'of a nation like this would consider himself as noble, 
and would look down ■with high-souled contempt on a plebeian world. 
Hence names would probably be invented expressive of a sense of superi- 
ority. They, who constituted such n people, remembering the empire pos- 
sessed by their ancestors, and proud of the uncontaminated purity of their 
descent, would be apt to style themselves kings and to add the epithet of 
royal either to their professional name of shepherds or to the gentile name 
which they inherited from their great forefather: and their actions would be 
agreeable to their notions ; whenever, in consequence of a desolating excur- 
sion, they established their sovereignty in regions already occupied by a more 
peaceful and industrious race, they would reduce the inhabitants to a state of 
villainage, and by the distribution of the landed property among themselves 
according to the military rank which they bad held they would in the natural 
course of things distinctly mark out the rudiments of what has been called 
the feudal system. But several years, perhaps centuries, must elapse after 
the dispersion of mankind by the breaking up of the first community, before 
these pastoral warriors would be m a condition to undertake any distant 
enterprizes upon a large scale. Time alone could supply the deficiency in 
their original numbers; but, when once such a people was set in motion, it 
is hard to say when they would be stopped. Age aftei age would witness 
their destructive conquests ; and the fairest parts of the habitable globe would, 
at different periods, fall a prey to the rapacity of these military adventurers. 

Meanwhile it is evident, that, if genuine religion were first debased and 
corrupted to apostate idolatry when all mankind formed but a single com- 
munity, the -same theological system, making due allowance for scctarial 
•variations, would be carried away from the common centre, and would be 
established in every quarter of the globe, according ns the dispersed tribes 
might happen to settle themselves. Doubtless the first colonies would he 
planted "in the immediate neighbourhood of the region occupied by the prim- 
eval community, the only real universal empire that ever subsisted; and 
many ages must have rolled away, before the whole world was peopled ; but 
the same causes would still produce the same effects: each new tribe, ns it 

* Pag. Idol. vol. t. K 
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broke off from its parent stock and advanced into -empty -and unknown re- 
gions in quest-of an independent settlement, would carry with it the religion 
of its fathers ; each would set forth uhder the guidance of young and enter- 
prizing supernumeraries of the military and sacerdotal castes ; and each, 
Trhen it became a nation, would faithfully reflect the features, both religious 
and political, of the society whence it sprang. ; The same operation, allow- 
ing for those smaller changes which time and human fickleness will ever pro- 
duce, would he repeated again and again, r until the earth was replenished to 
its’ utmost extremities. ' Circle would be succeeded by circle in the allegorical 
waters of many nations, each caused by each, though all ultimately origi- 
nating from one centrical agitation;-until further progress was stopped only 
by the restraining banks* of the mighty lake but the form of every new un- 
dulation would still be an exact, -thoughdess distinct, transcript of that, by 
which it was occasioned. « l < { * , r . . * „ - ' 

1 3- I pretend ’notto say, that such, in erery particular, would be the origin 
and progress of society and idolatry from the earliest postdiluvian age but 
the great outlines at least of this, theory seem to me to accord, in a very re- 
markable manner/ with history both sacred and .profane. - * t 

The striking uniformity, ; observable throughout the various mythological 
systems of paganism as* established in countries widely' separated from each 
other, is the matter of fact to be accounted for; aDd of three different hy- 
potheses, which may be employed for that purpose, that, which supposes all 
mankind to have been once' united together in a single community, to hate 
cowupted themsehes during the period of their union by adopting a certain 
system of apostate theology, nnd afterwards when "they were dispersed to 
have equally carried off in their several tribes the same religious speculations 
and practices, appears, even as a matter of abstract conjecture, to afford the 
most easy ancT natural solution. * ) 

Now, if we proceed to consult the inspired volume, we shall find some- 
thing very similar to what has been supposed, described as taking "place in 
the infancy of postdiluvian society, i * 

1 According to the least constrained and most obvious interpretation of the 
language used by Moses, all mankind,- with the exception perhaps of some 
few pious individuals, at the close of the first march, which they bad jouftly 
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undertaken from the region where the Ark restedvand where they .had con- 
tinued tdlive for some generations after the flood, .find themselves in a large 
pnd fertile plain. Here they agree, by common consent, to.huild a, city 
and a tower, for the express purpose of preventing their 'dispersion over the 
face of the'fcarth. i Hence it is evident, that ’they knew it to be the intent 
of heaven, that they should be thus dispersed, in order that different nations 
should arise in every quarter of the globe and that the whole world should 
be gradually filled with inhabitants by the increasing population of distinct 
and independent societies. 1 This determination 'of Providence however did 
not suit the project, which had occupied their minds. They were resolved, 
that tHey Wduld not he' dispersed, but that adhering firmly together they 
would form one single Community.* 'In-process of time, /as they increased 
in numbers, colonies might be fieely ‘allowed to bianch off from the parent 
state: but, for the' present, 'they ‘were bent upon coalition, and were deter- 
mined not to' suffer any diminution either of glory. or comfort by what they 
deemed a premature separation. 1 -* * ' * 1 •'«- > 

- THe ringleader id this 1 rebellion was Nimrod r^fon the' city, which they 
engaged in building, was called Babel or Babylon ; and > the beginning of 
Ninn oil’s kingdom is said to have been Babel and three subordinate towns : 
their city also was built in the 1 land of Shinar ; >hwd Nimrod’s Babel is like- 
wise said to have been situated in the lend of Sfttnar . 1 There can be no. 
doubt therefore, that Nimrod’s Babel 1 was the identical Babel, which man- 
kind in one great society had begun to erect ; whence it will plainly follow, 
since Babel was the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, that he must have been 
the person who was the author of tbe rebellion. Nor is thball: the phrase- 
ology employed by Moses, and the*account which he gives of the character 
of Nimrod, indisputably prove, 1 that that aspiring character had matte him- 
self the sovereign of the assembled multitude, arid that lie was unwilling to 
see his empire dissolved at its very commencement by the secession and dis- 
persion of hi3 subjects. If Babel were the beginning of his kingdom, then 
he must necessarily have heed a king ; for the establishment of a kbigdoth 
imolves the idea of the royalty of its founder- Accordingly, he is said to 

• I 1 Gen. \u 2, 9> X, l(t .* 
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have been a mighty one in the earth and a mighty hunter before the 'Lord; 
terms, expressive of power on the one hand, and of violence used to uphold 
that power-on the other.* 

*" Nimrod was the son of Cush, the son of Ham, the son of Noah ; and, 
as he is mentioned the last of all the children of Cush and in a manner 
which seems to imply some sort of difference from them, it is probable, 
that he was the favourite child of his father’s old age, / born many years after 
his first-specified brethren, and chronologically coinciding perhaps with the 
sixth or seventh generation from Noah in some lines though standing himself 
only in the third place of descent. Such being the genealogy of Nimrod, 
the family, by whose instrumentality and cooperation be would attain to 
sovereign power or (in the phraseology of Scripture) become a mighty hun- 
ter m the earth, would obviously be that of Cush : consequently, the first 
or rather the only universal empire would be founded by the Cushiui or 
Cuthira under the guidance of Nimrod. These would therefore be the as- 
sociates of their daring ‘sovereign in the chase, whether literal or figurative : 
these would constitute the order of his military nobility, when he under- 
took the project of erecting a kingdom on the necks of the other descend- 
ants of Noah. % *- 

In the short account, which Moses gives of this early transaction, no di- 
rect mention is made of any attempt to introduce a new System of religion ; 
though something of the kind seems to be hinted at in the assertion, that no- 
thing could restrain the roving imagination of this rebellious community : but 
the Jews have ever supposed, that idolatry commenced at Babel ; whence 
they have a story, that Abraham was cast into a furnace bj Nimrod* for re- 
fusing to worship the sacred fire, which was the symbol of the solar deity.* 
"We have however far better authority than Jewish tradition, though I see 
no reason why we should slight it as altogether nugatory, for asserting, that 

* it is not improbable, that be might literally hire trained hts military officers of justice 
>n the hardy exercise of hunting wild beasts, which has ever been esteemed a lively image of 
war. Certain it is, that the descendants of these warriors bare a I ways been peculiarly all ached 
to the chase, and have deemed it a prerogative of nobility top valuable to he communicated 
to plebeians See Bochart. Phaleg. lib. is c. 12 p 227, 228 

• Fabric Codes F-endepig rcL j. p. 341. * 
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the first systematic apostasy from pure rel’gion was consummated at Babel, 
and that from that centre it spiead.itself over die w bole , world. , The pro- 
phet of the Apocalypse styles Babylon or Babel the mother of harlots and. 
abominations of the earth by <• which, it meed scarcely be observed, is 
meant, in the figurative language of Scripture, that all the abominations of 
apostate idolatry originated from that city as from a common parent. St. 
John is indeed speaking of a mystic Babel ; but, unless the type accurately 
correspond with the antitype, the whole propriety of the allusion is de- 
stroyed. What the i figurative Babel therefore has been in the Christian 
world, we may be sure that the literal Babel was in the patriarchal world. 
But, in the Christian world, the figurative Babel has been the mother of an 
idolatrous apostasy, which, reviling under a new name the ancient pagan 
demonolatry or worship of deified men, long disfigured in almost every part 
of the Chinch universal the pure simplicity of the Gospel. Therefore the 
literal Babel must have been the 'mother, in the patriarchal world, of that 
mixed system jof demonolatry, which, seduced men from the. truth, and 
which was thence diffused throughout, every part of the habitable globe. 
This conclusion seems to me to be inevitable from the language used by the 
apostle : and, m the abstract, it must be equally drawn both by Papist and 
by Protestant ; for, whatever community may be meant by tbe mystic Babel, 
since its characteristic is that of being, the ^parent and author of an idola- 
trous system which spreads itself over the earth, its prototype, the literal 
Babel, must necessarily have, been distinguished by a similar characteristic. 
In other words, the one idolatrous system, which with certain modifications 
prevailed alike in every pagan « nation, must have originated at Babel, and 
musttrom that first postdiluvian city have been carried into all quarters of the 
globe by them of the dispersion. This character of Babel agrees very. ex- 
actly with what we read of it in various parts of the Hebrew Scriptures. Il 
is uniformly represented as being given up to the vain imaginations of a 
gross idolatry : and there are two pas'ages m particular, which, il 1 mistake 
not, decidedly and literally confirm the opinion, that must apparently be 
drawn from the language employed by St. John respecting the antitypical 


* Rev. xrii. 5. 
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and mystic Babel. -The literal city of Nimrod is said by Jeremiah .to have 
been a golden cup, t hat made, all the earth drunken: the nations have 
drunken of her rcme ; therefore are > the nations mad.* If we inquire what 
is intended by this intoxicating potion, which Babel figuratively adminis- 
tered to all the nations of the earth, and which produced the effect of com- 
pletely disordering their spiritual understanding, we are afterwards plainly 
told that it was idolatry In a similar strain we find the same city ad- 
dressed by the prophet Isaiah. Persist siozo, in thine tnchantments. and in 
the multitude of thy sorceries, in which thou hast laboured from thy 
youth } if peradventurc thou maycst be profited, if thou mayest be 
strengthened by them. Behold, they shall be as stubble, the fre shall bum 
than up. Such shall these be unto thee, with whom thou hast laboured; 
thy negotiators, with whom thou hast dealt from thy youth.* Sorcery 
and inchantment formed a constituent and essential part of the false theo- 
logy of the Gentiles ; that theology, with the fumes of which Babel made 
Ale the earth drunken. But mi #ucb practices Babel is here said to have 
laboured from Her touth.* Now the allegorical youth of an empire is 
the earliest period of its existence. Therefore Babel - must have been 
idolatrous from the very first. > < ’ » 

Thus, so far os I can judge, it indisputably appears, that, the idolatry, 
by wliich all the nations of the earth were infatuated, -was a system, origi- 
nally invented at Babel under the auspices of Nimrod and his Cuthites, and 
afterwards, in the progress of replenishing the fro rid with inhabitants by 
the various scattered members of his broken empire, carried off alike to the 
nearest and to the most remote countries of the globe. Such being the case, 
though the hypothesis of Mr. Bryant Is certainly not affected by this cir- 
cumstance, all those theories, which would deduce the origin of pagan my- 
thology either from Egypt or from Hind os tan or from any other country 
peopled after the dispersion from Babel, must, according to the scriptural 
account of the matter, fall to the ground. 

4. Though Scripture teaches us that Babel was founded hy Nimrod and 
consequently that the first empire was that of the Cushim, and though it 
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further informs us that the idolatry of the whole world originated from this 
centrical point, it is silent respecting the subsequent fortunes of the house 
of Cush. In the account which it gives of the settlement of the earth by 
the posterity of Noah, > it simply enumerates the future nations by the names 
of their several ancestors, specifying however in some instances the regions 
where they u ere planted thus the ‘ isles of the 'Gentiles, or the maritime 
countries of Europe, are said to have been originally divided by the children 
of Japhet ; while the_borders of the Hammonian Canaanites are distinctly 
pointed out' by the specification of certain well-known cities. 1 Nothing 
therefore can be gathered from Scripture either to confirm or to confute the 
supposition, that,’ from the natural operation of political causes, when the ' 
Cuthic empire of Babel was dissolved, each tribe would for the most part 
emigrate under the gftidance of a Cuthic priesthood and military nobility. 
For I cannot deem the mere silence of Scripture any confutation of such a 
theory : because, since these Cushim would bear but a very femall arithme- 
tical proportion to the several families over which 1 they presided, each -Ja- 
phetic,* each Shemite; and -each Hammonian, * tribe would obviously Jbe 
enumerated, not with' reference to' their supposed governors . 1 but with an 
eye to the descent of their chief population from some common ancestor; 
just as, in a genealogical catalogue of the modern European nations, the 
English would he described as Saxons ‘without any regard to the small ad- 
mixture of Danish or Norman military rulers. If then any such circum- 
stance occurred at the epoch of the' dispersion from Babel, "'ias I have been 
led, merely from the ’consideration of political cause and effect, to esteem 
probable ; we must seek for evidence in its favour, if indeed any evidence 
exrrft, Yne Teturfrs tfi -pagan UnAzaj.^ 

In pursuing this inquiry, the first'matter, that will naturally strike us, is 
the evidence of names. Each ancient nation seems naturally to have called 
itself after the appellation of its peculiar ancestor. Of this we have re- 
peated instances afforded us in Scripture : and the practice continues to this 
day among the Arabs, a people remarkably tenacious of old usages. Thus 
the Egyptians were called Jilizraim from their father Mizr; the Assyrians, 
Ashurim from their common parent Asbur; and the greater part of the first 
occupiers of Palestine, Canaanites from their ancestor Canaan: but' we 
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find no Mizraim out of Egypt, no Ashurim out of Assyria, no Canaauitea 
out of the district which they occupied. In each case, the name is con- 
fined to one particular region, and occurs not without its limits The same 
remark may be applied to the various other national appellations borne by 
the different Noetic tribes : with some few exceptions, produced by the ori- 
ginal settlement of a tribe in one district and its subsequent emigration and 
final settlement in another district, the name of each patriarchal ancestor, 
as Bocbart has shewn at large in his elaborate work on the subject, is to be 
found only within the precincts of a single country. But very different is 
the case with the name of Cush. Independent of those nations, which 
were composed of his unmixed offspring, which by the Greeks were styled 
Ethiopic, but which among themselves never ceased to bear the appellation 
of their great forefather ; there is scarcely any region on the face of the earth, 
where that widely-spreading name, either in a simple or compounded form, 
will not be found to occur. 

Another matter, which deserres'to be noticed, is the singular and fre- 
quent intercourse that appears to have subsisted between the governing 
powers of ancient communities, notwithstanding the obstacles presented 
both by local difficulties of access and by vast remoteness of situation. 
When we consider the various tribes, through which such an intercourse 
must have been carried on, it is difficult to conceive, how it could have 
been accomplished except by the friendly agreement of the different ruling 
powers : and it is still more difficult to conceive, bow this friendly agree- 
ment should have subsisted, unless we suppose, that, in the early ages' of 
the world, before the minds of nations were alienated from each other by 
the wars which an increase of numbers would infallibly produce, a distinct 
recollection of the common origin of the priesthood and military nobility 
of every people was carefully preserved. I greatly doubt, whether any other 
supposition except this will solve the problem : but, according to the pre- 
sent theory, an inquisitive traveller of the sacerdotal or military caste 
would still find hi3 brethren, into whatever intervening region he penetrated, * 
possessed of sovereign authority, adhering to the same religion, and proba- 
bly speaking some peculiar common dialect different from those of their 
respective subjects and esteemed a sort of sacred tongue. Something not 
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unlike what I have here described once subsisted between the nobility of 
France ahd England : and the dissolution of a singular sort of harmony 
produced by sameness of origin and language, which formerly united them, 
can scarcely be said to have been effected, until the unfortunate claim, pre- 
ferred by our third Edward to.the crown of the almost sister nation, inti o- 
duced a long series of bloody wars and mutual injuries. 

But there is jet a third matter, much more definite than either of those, 
which I have last adduced: this, if it do not absolutely prove the point in 
question, at least serves to render it in a high degree historically probable. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that in very many nations, some of them 
most widely separated from each other, there is preefsely the same division 
into castes: that identical division in short, which I suppose to have na- 
turally originated at Babel from the very organization of the Cuthic empire 
of Nimrod as briefly described to us in Sciipture. In the inferior castes 
indeed of different countries we find -a variation, both in numbers and ar- 
jrangement ; which is no more than might be expected, as they constituted 
the bulk of the population, and as the increasing wants of growing commu- 
nities would call forth new employments and thus create new' castes: but 
in the two superior castes, among whatever people we meet with them, we 
find an accordance so exact and uniform, that it can scarcely have been 
produced by a repetition of lucky accidents. These two, wherever they 
occur, are invariably linked together in a politico-theological compact. The 
influence -of the priest is .repaid by the protection of the soldier, and the 
sword of the soldier acquires additional force from the moral dominion ex- 
ercised by the priest Nor is this all: the superiority of the priest is al- 
ways acknowledged by the warrior; and, with a strange uniformity, the 
unarmed sacerdotal caste constantly takes precedence of the armed military 
caste. Such a combination, thus invariable both in its arrangement and in 
its ends, might alone be sufficient to induce the suspicion, that it was either 
effected by the conquest and subjugation of a less warlike by a more warlike 
people, or that it w as originally brought from some common centre where 
its first establishment had taken place. Each of these modes of accounting 
for this phenomenon would lead to the belief) that, in all instances where 
the ncgular division into castes is found to occur nnd w here the two ruling 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. L 
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castes are always the priests and the soldiers ranking in the precise order of 
their present* enumeration, the governors were of a different race from the 
governed. On the supposition of conquest in each separate instance, such 
for example as that of the Anglo-Saxons by the Normans, or on a larger 
scale that of the western empire by the Gotks, a difference of origin must 
necessarily be admitted. And, on the other supposition, which seems more 
probable, because a mere repetition of independent and distant conquests 
could 'scarcely have produced that undeviating regularity both in precedental 
arrangement and in necessary descent from father to son which forms so 
striking a characteristic of the caste system ; we shall still, by the train of 
reasoning already exhibited, be brought to the same conclusion For it is 
hard to conceive, how such a system could have been established in the first 
instance, while the various Noetic tribes were assembled together in one 
community during the infancy of society, except by the ambition of some 
enterprizing individual operating, in "the manner which has been described, 
upon his own peculiar tribe : and, accordingly, Scripture plainly enough ia- 
timates, that Nimrod was the first sovereign of Babel ; ant] that he ac- 
quired that sovereignty by being a mighty hunter, or, in other words, by 
gradually training certain hardy associates to the use of arras and by thus 
laying the foundation of a caste of military nobility. Hence it appears, 
that, in whatever way this singular system be speculatively viewed, we are 
almost inevitably led to the conclusion, that, where it is established, there 
the governors must be of a different origin from the governed. Now it is 
a curious and highly-interesting circumstance, that, in more than one in- 
stance where the caste system has prevailed, a tradition has been distinctly 
and imtnemorially preserved, that such was actually the case : it has been 
allowed, that the rulers did not spring from the same ancestry’ as their de- 
based subjects. To boast a special descent from the gods w hom they served, 
to style themselves children of the Sun and Moon , and to guard carefully 
the purity of their lineage from all inferior admixture, has been the ordinary 
pride of such rulers ; but the Hindoos, to the more usual notions, have 
superadded an account of the origin of tbejr war-tribe, remarkable at once for 
its precision and for its direct corroboration of the theory which I have ad- 
vocated. Their military nobility is acknowledged to be of the same family 
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as the Sacas or Chasas, who maintain that their great common ancestor 
uas Cusha or Cush: and, agreeably to this recognition, the war-tribe bears 
the name of the Cuttree tribe , that is to say, the Cuthite or Cushite tribe. 
It may be added, that the genealogy of the Brahmens is similarly traced up 
to the Sacas or Chasas, while the origin of the main population of Hin- 
dustan is left in a state of uncertainty. 

5. Yet, while Scripture is silent in regard to the supposed occurrences 
which I have last mentioned, it repeatedly speaks of nations descended with 
more or less purity from the line of Cush. Numerous were the minor set- 
tlements of this great and warlike family ; but we read in a special manner 
of two lands of Cusb, the Asiatic and the African. These were by the 
Greeks called the two JEthioptas, a mode of expression w hich our transla- 
tors of the Bible have generally adopted : but by the Hindoos, as by the 
sacred writers, -they aie denominated tfie land of Cush within and the land 
of Cush without . 1 ’ , 

The Asiatic land of Cush was a most extensive territory, reaching from 
the banks of the Indus to the shores of the Mediteriancan sea: and it was 
lather governed, than exclusively peopled by the descendants of that pa- 
triarch. The African land of Cush stretched southward from the Thebais 
to the source of the Nile and the mountains of the Moon, including like- 
wise (according to the Hindoos) within its ample limits the whole land of 
Egypt : and it was planted or subjugated at a later period by a tribe of pas- 
toral Cushim from upper India. 

These military Shepherds were a branch of the unmixed Cushim, whose 
primeval settlements, after they had withdrawn from their Iranian brethren 
■wYio ■A'lVk wSJwtwi & of Nirawsd, -wwi W& shkjtcs vppna Vo 

have been made in that high range of country, which, skirting the north of 
Persia, extends, under the general name of Touran, from upper India to 
Armenia. The descendants of those, who established themselves through- 
out this wide region, are still among the Hindoos denominated Chasas or 
Chlisas: and they themselves, acknowledging the appellation, claim to have 
received it from their ancestor Chusa or Cusha, the grandson of the ark- 
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preserved Menu. His name was equally bestowed upon the country ; for 
the Sanscrit compound Chasa-Ghiri , and the Persic compound Coh-Cas, 
alike denote the mountain of Cush. From the Persic Coh-Cas the- Greeks 
have manifestly formed their word Caucasus : and, as the w arlike Chusas 
spread all the way from upper India to Artnenia, we indifferently find a 
mount Caucasus at the head' of the Ganges, on the south of the Caspian 
sea, and on the north-east of the Euxine sea. In fact, the whole range 
was properly the Caucasian mountains; which jointly constitute, as the 
oriental writers speak, the stony girdle of the earth. Such being the settle- 
ments of die Touranian Chusas, their very locality proves them to be the 
Scuths or Scythians of the Greek writers ; a great nation of whom were 
ordinarily termed Indo-Scuths from their vicinity to Hindostan. These, like 
the modern Chasas, dwelt in the recesses of the Indian Caucasus : as their 
brethren, the more westerly Scuths, called Celto-Scuths from their vicinity 
to the originally extensive possessions of the Celtic tribes, occupied the 
defiles of the Iberian Caucasus. 

In all ages, so far as circumstances would allow', the character of this 
powerful race seems to have preserved its uniformity. Just as we might 
have supposed would be the case with the peculiar descendants of Nimrod’s 
military nobility, the Scuths or Chasas have ever been more addicted to 
wafr and the chase than to the peaceful occupations of husbandry and com- 
merce. Hence was generated a roving unsettled life ; which displayed it- 
self in frequent hostile expeditions into other countries ; and which, partly 
from a hatred of manual labour and partly from the facility which it affords 
to loco-motion, peculiarly affected the pastoral occupation. Hence also 
was produced that love of liberty, and that impatience of restraint, which 
’nas always characterised the w ariifce shepherds of Scythia. "Where all, from 
a long preserved remembrance of their origin, were equally noble, though 
the herds of one might exceed in number the herds of another, the distinc- 
tion of all castes, save that of the two superior ones, was unknown. 1 The 
■whole nation consisted of priests and soldiers. To the ministers of their 

* To tlus remark there are some exceptions, as we shall hereafter sec : but, wherever such 
exceptions occur, we may pronounce, that there was nn admixture of other blood. See be- 
low book ti. c. 2. 5 VI. c. 4. 51, II. 5. 
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religion these fearless warriors paid a ready submission : but they disdained 
the shackles of any human authority ; and, while their limited kings were 
advanced to the throne by virtue of their noble birth from the regal family, 
the only influence, which their military leaders possessed over them, was 
that procured by long tried superior valour ahd experience. Yet, wherever 
they made a settlement by conquest, an image of the ancient constitution 
established by their first sovereign immediately and indeed naturally ap- 
peared. The victorious nation portioned out their new territory among 
themselves according to the rank and power which each had held in the in- 
vading host : the vanquished ,were reduced to the condition of slaves, and 
were tied down to the soil which they were doomed to cultivate for the be- 
nefit of their imperious masters : the professions of theology and arms were 
alone accounted noble : each chieftain held his land by the free and honour- 
able tenure of military service ; and the whole country resembled a huge 
camp, properly provided with the ministers of religion, and duly served by 
a race of captive slaves. In short, while the Scythians were unmixed in 
their native mountains and forests, or while they continued unmixed by a 
new establishment in a vacant region, their only castes were the sacerdotal 
and militaiy : but, whenever they subdued an already inhabited country, an 
inferior race, which naturally resolved itself into the two grand occupations 
of artizans and husbandmen, was forthwith produced; the warlike nobility 
meanwhile at once disdaining the degradation of all plebeian alliances, and 
yet, after the manner of their ancestors, readily granting precedence to the 
priesthood. . 

This enterpriziog people, who, by a singular fate, have ever been, at dif- 
ferent periods, the corrupters and the reformers, the disturbers and the ci- 
vilizers, of the world, were known by various names, either general to. the 
whole, or particular to certain divisions. They were called Souths, Chusas, 
Chasas , Cisshans, Cosstans, Coths, Ghauts , and Goths, from their great ' 
ancestor Cush; whose name they pronounced Cush a, Chusa, Ghoda, Chasa, 
Chasya, or Cassius. They were styled Palli, Bah, Bhils, Philistim, 
Tahstim, JBolgs , or Beiges, from their occupation; for the term denotes 
Shepherds. And they were partially denominated Phanakim or Phe- 
siiciSns, and Huc-Sos or Shepherd-kings, from their claiming to be a royal 
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race; Sacas, Sagas, Sacasenas, Sachim, 'Suchim, Saxe, or Saxons, from their 
god Saca or Sacya ; Budins or JVtidins, from their god Buddha or Woden; 
Tents or Teutons , from their god Teut or Taut; and Germans or Sarmans, 
from their god Saman or Sarman and his ministers the Saman^ans or 5ar- 
man^ans or Germankans, as they are indifferently called according ton varied 
pronunciation of the same word. 

6. But, though pagan mythology be fundamentally and substantially the 
same in e\ery quarter of the globe, we may, I think, independently of those 
minor differences which mere separation and lapse of time would naturally 
produce, observe a grand division of the Gentiles into two leading sects. In 
many .countries these have been long completely and amicably blended toge- 
ther: in others they severally subsist in a state of well marked distinction: 
and in one at least they are separated by the bitterest hostility; though, with 
an apparent inconsistent^, the objects of their worship confessedly melt into 
each other, and the same deity is in effect venerated by both. It is difficult 
to fix upon the proper appellations, by which the two kindred theological 
systems of these two predominating sects may be best designated. From 
fheir supposed founders (adopting the phraseology, with which Epiphanius 
has been furnished by certain ancient records) we may call the one Scythism, 
and the other lonism: or, from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may call the one Buddhism or Hermetism or Tautism , and the other 
Sivism or Osirism or Dionusism: or lastly, from the officiating ministers of 
religion, we may call the one Samanianism or Sarmaniahism, and the other 
Brahmenism or Druidism. 1 shall in future use the terms Buddhism and 
Brahmcnism, not as being any way peculiarly apposite, but as being some- 
what more familiar than any of the others. 

The question has often been agitated, which of these two sj’stems is the 
most ancient: but the grounds of the controversy do not appear to me to 
have ever been laid down with so much precision as might hav e been desired. 
Local antiquity seems to hate been a good deal confounded with general and 
proper antiquity: it has been disputed, which of the two was prior in Hin- 
dostan; and that, to which the palm has been adjudged by its own advo- 
cates, has thence been pronounced to be the more ancient system. But this ^ 
is not an accurate w ay either of Stating or of deciding upon the merits of the 
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case. Brahmenism may be prior to Buddhism, or Buddhism may be prior 
to Brahmenism, in the particular country of Hindustan : but this will not 
establish the superior antiquity of either, so far as its primeval origin is 
concerned. Without attempting to determine the question of local priority, 
the settling of which is no way necessary to my present plan, I certainly 
think it manifest, that each system is as old as the dispersion from Babel: 
and I think it equally manifest, both for reasons which will hereafter appear, 
and because Buddhism is on the whole more simple than Brahmenism, that 
Buddhism is the more ancient system of the two, having been struck out even 
prior to the building of the toner. 

I am fully aware, that Sir William Jones places the origin of Buddhism no 
higher than about a thousand years before the Christian era ; that he sup- 
poses the system to have been introduced by a youngei Buddha, whom he 
distinguishes from that earlier Buddha who is placed by the Hindoo records 
in the age of the deluge; and that he conceives the younger Buddha or Sacya 
to be the Sesac of Scripture, whom he makes to conquer the whole country 
between Egypt and Hindostan and to promulge wherever he was successful 
the then novel doctrine of the Buddhists. To this opinion I am unable to 
assent. The name indeed of Sesac is doubtless a name of Buddha, for Se-Sac 
denotes the illustrious Saca ; and this fatal resemblance, as it has bpen not 
ill termed, seems to have been the chief thing, or at least one chief thing that 
gave rise to the opinion. Such a coincidence of names„however will by no 
means prove the point: Sesac, if I mistake not, received his appellation 
merely in honour of the god Saca or Se-Saca, agreeably to a custom very 
generally prevalent in the gentile world;* and, though X pretend not posi- 
tively to say how far he might have pushed his conquests, there is certainly no 
scriptural evidence that he passed beyond the limits of Jud£a. He is simply 
represented, as taking the fenced cities of Rehoboam and as pillaging the 
temple of Jerusalem, and then to all appearance as returning with his booty 
into Egypt. * Hence there seems to me, so far as we have any authentic 
account of his actions, to be just as little reason for identifying him with a 

* Thus Nebuchadnezzar, Esar-Haddcn, and Belshazzar, were all called after the gods ve- 
nerated by their fat hen. 

* See 2 Chron. vu 1— 9* 
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■ younger Sacya who was the first promulgator of Buddhism, as with the 
fabulously victorious Sesostris. The evidence for the remote antiquity Of 
Buddhism rests upon exactly the same foundation as that for the remote 
antiquity of Brahtnenism. There is scarcely a country, in which we do not 
find both systems more or less blended together: and Buddha, as much as 
Siva or Osiris, under his various names of Buddha , Saca, Taut, Teut, Thoth, 
Bod, TVod ', Hermaya, Hermes, or Mercolis , has been worshipped from 
Japan in the east to Ireland in the west. The theory of Sir William Jones 
is inadequate to account for this circumstance: no conquests, which a king 
of Egypt could make, and which after all it remains to be proved that he did 
make, could have spread his name and novel theology over the face of the 
whole globe; I say name, because, if I do not misunderstand Sir William, 
Buddha first received lib title of Sacya from the circumstance of Sesacs 
being venerated as a new incarnation of Buddha. This opinion however, if 
it be the opinion of that able writer, is most certainly an error. The appel- 
lation Saca or compoundedly Se-Saca existed before the time of the Egyptian 
prince, and was communicated from the god to a great tribe of his Cuthic 
worshippers, who were thence called Sacas or Sachtm or Saxons. Some of 
these Sachim formed a part of the Indian Shepherd-kings; who once con- 
quered Egypt, and who afterwards founded the kingdom of African Ethiopia 
or Cusha-dwip without : for we find a detachment of them expressly men- 
tioned with their brethren the Cushim, as serving in the army of Sesac. * If 
then there was a whole tribe of Sachim orSacas in the days of Sesac, both 
the name and the worship of Saca must inevitably have been prior to that 
prirfee. Thus, in whatever light the question be viewed, we cannot, I think, 
ascribe a more recent origin to Buddhism than the dispersion from Babel. 

There is some reason for believing, that, immediately before that period, 
a great disagreement arose respecting the particular modification of the apos- 
tate system of theology : one party advocating a form more simple, though 
directly tending to atheism when pushed to extremities ; another, advocating 
a form more complex and naturally productive of polytheism by rejieated 

* 2 Cbrnn. Tji. 3. The word u expressed by our translators Solium after the Masorrtic 
punctuation, but it is just as properly pronounced Sadttmt, which u the plural to*® of SacA 
or Sadt. In our language the plural of Sad would be Sadi 
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distinct personifications of the various names and attributes of the great father 
and mother; and a third, Milling to accommodate matters by adopting both 
forms, and blending them together, as far as might be, into one. However 
this may be, the two theories of Brahraenism and Buddhism appear to me to 
have existed from the very days of Nimrod; because there is no country 
upon the face of the earth, in which I do not find distinct traces of one«or 
both of them. When examined, they melt into each other: and, notwith- 
standing the hatred that subsists between their respective votaries in Hindos- 
tan, they are plainly, at the bottom, mere variations of one and the same 
system. Nor trill this appear strange to any one, who has observed the 
operations of the human mind: by a singular fatality, the.smaller the differ- 
ence of opinion between varying sects and the less Important the points of 
discrepancy, the greatei has usually been the bitteniess of contention So 
far as I have- been «ble to observe. Buddhism .seems in all ages to have been 
the favourite theory of the unmixed and watllke Cuthim ; while Brahmemsm, 
generally more or less blended with Buddhism, has chiefly prevailed among 
Ihe.mixed nations of -the earth. Their original identity, and the circumstance 
of then being so frequently blended together,. render it not always easy to 
distinguish the one from the other. If in some particulars it shall appear 
that I have been mistaken, I have only to subscribe 10 the trite apophthegm 
that to err is human'. * 

' 7. As I find .mj’self compelled by the force of historical evidence to give 
the sceptre of the wdrld to the warlike posterity of Cush, I feel it necessary 
to offer in this place some observations on the celebrated prophecy of Noah. 

- An opinion has, I know not how, veiy generally prevailed, that a curse 
was pronounced upon Ham, which devoted his posterity to servitude : hence 
the epithet accursed has been liberally bestowed upon that patriarch, as his 
stated and appropriate designation. Nor has tins notion been taken up merely 
by ordinary and superficial theologists . even such writers as Eochart and 
Mede are to be found among its advocates Bochurt, in one place, styles Hem « 
accursed and, in another, he represents Noah as execrating him and as 
foretelling that his chtldien should be slaves- while Mede, not content with 
calling upon us to tremble at the horrible curse of impious Ham and with - 
intimating that he w as destined to be a servant oj servants to all his brethren , 
Pag. Idol vox., i. M 
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roundly asserts, that there hath never yet been a son of Ham that hath shaken 
a sceptre aver the head '-of Japket, that Skem hath subdued Japhet and 
Japhet hath subdued Shem, but Ham never subdued either . 1 -Yet,* notwith- 
standing tins general persuasion. Scripture .contains not a single •. syllable 
respecting either any curse pronounced upon Ham or any prediction of the 
general servitude of his posterity. Canaan indeed, the youngest of-tiie four 
sons of Ham, is tire subject of an imprecatory denunciation:’ but Ham him- 
self was never cursed;* consequently neither the curse nor -the prophecy can 
affect any of his descendants except the Canoaniles. 7 1 

Those writers, who have been the most zealous in applying the curse and 
the prediction to Ham, were sensible, that Scripture, as it stands at present, 
directly opposed their opinion : but so fully were their jninds preoccupied 
with the common idea, that, rather than relinquish it,' they have, with mis- 
chievous ingenuity, • attempted to make the Bible speak the language, which 
they had concluded it ought to speak.'- Hence, because the Arabic version 
reads cursed be the father of Canaan , and because some copies of the lxx 
substitute -ffnm in the place of Canaan / they would, throughout the prophecy, 
wherever the word Canaan occurs, correct it*to Ham the father of Ca- 
naan. < - ' ’ a < 

- With respect to this supposed improvement of the text,* it not only runs 
directly counter both to the Hebrew and the Samaritan Copies of the -Penta- 
teuch which perfectly agree in their reading of the prediction, to say nothing 
of the common reading of the Irx; but it seems to me to bear also the strongest 
internal marks of spuriousness. Why should Ham throughout the whole 
prophecy be called the father of Canaan , rather than the father <f Cush or 
of Mtsr or of Phut 9 Why ^should this long unmeaning title be thrice re- 
peated ? Why should Ham be particularized as the father of Canaan, rather 
than Japhet ag the father of Gomcr, or Shem as the father of Elam? When 
I compare the projected emendation with the commonly received reading, 
and when I consider the joint high authority of the Hebrew. and the Sama- 
ritan Pentatcuchs, I cannot hesitate long in determining where to fix my 
choice. But I have yet an additional reason for protesting most strongly 

■ BocK.rbaleg.lib. ir. c. I.p. 203. Lb. L c. 1. p. 3, 4. Mede’j Work?, book i. disc. 43. 
p. 27U due. So. p. 283. Dr. Hsltt Las fallen into the same error. See ChronoL *ot. i. 
p. 351—353. 
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against any correction or rather alteration of the text I have termed such 
critical ingenuity mischievous , nor was the epithet applied lightly and without 
cause If the prophecy had really been penned m the form nbich has been 
recommended instead of its present form, its fabhood would have been 
clearly evinced by the testimony of history , and thus a vantage-ground 
would have been afforded to the enemy of levelation, from which it would 
be no easy matter to expel him So far from Ham never having shaken a 
sceptre over the head either of Japhet or Sbem, as Mr Mede most incau- 
tiously asserts, it may be clearly proved, that his posterity in the line of 
Cush have been at the head, not only of the Babylonian empire of Nimrod, but 
of the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, empires Nor did their sway 
cease with the downfall of the last mighty power the Goths or Souths, pene- 
trating into the west from their original settlements m Touran and Casbgar, 
have established and retained their sway over the fairest provinces of Europe, 
and thus, to the intrepid and free bom children of the Hammonmn Cush or 
Cusha, are committed the destinies of the world * 

Here I might be -allowed to stop,, since it is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to have shewn that no curse was pronounced upon Ham, and that no 
part of his posterity was devoted to servitude except the descendants of 
Canaan Yet, since the Goths, who established themselves in Europe at 
the downfall of the Western empire, were certainly Souths or Scythians, since 

* The account, which Josephus g ves of Noah s prophecy is very cunous and important 
He says that Noah blessed two of hn sons but that be refra oed from cursing Ham on ac 
co int of h s near relat onship to him The curse however from which Ham was thuj ex 
empted was laid upon bis posterity let of that posterity the others escaped the ev I con 
sequences of the malediction , and the children of Canaan were alone subjected to its direful 
influence Ant Jud lib i c/6 |3 ed t Huds Hence it appears, that Josephus knew 
noth ng of the mischievous correction which would exhibit Ham as being Amutlf accursed, 
and consequently had ne\er heard of any reading of the original Hebrew which would autho- 
rise such a correct on Hence al o it appears that although he laboured under the vulgar 
mistake that the whole poster ty of Ham were devoted to servitude he was too good an huto. 
jjan to assert the acco nplishment of t) e prophecy when thus understood he fairly confesses, 
that jt was fulfilled in the children of Canaan close, and that none of the other descendants of 
Ham were in the least affected by it Had he only attended to the e.xpre*s words of Noah, he 
to ght have spared the latter part of his comment 
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the Sdytbjans were doubtless the same rtfee as the Imlo Scy thro, since the 
Indo Scythic of tlic Greeks were the ancestors of the jnoderri Chasas or 
Chusas , since those Chu*as declare themselves to be descended from the 
patriarch Cusha, "ho communicated to them his on n appellation, and who 
is described as being the grandson of the ark*prcserrcd Menu, since tiiL 
Cusha, as Sir William Jones well remarks, is clearly the scriptural Cush 
who was similarly the grandson of the ark*prcscrved Noah, 1 * * 4 and since there- 
fore the Gothic conquerors of Europe must have sprung from Cush, and 
consequently from Ham since such is the genealogy of those, who non pos- 
sess the sovereignty of the most civilized part of the world, and whose do- 
minion or influence extends either more or Jess over all the other quarters of 
it, it may not be altogether uninteresting to make some inquiries into the 
character of that patriarch, which, after a long and attentive^ survey of the 
prophecy, seu,t> to me to have been much misunderstood and much tmsrc 
presented * 

That Ham beheld his father in an unseemly posture, is indisputable but 
the question is, whether he thus beheld Jam designedly and therefore enm 
nally , or undcsignedly and therefore innocently Vr Jennings justly remarks, 

that the merely seeing the exposure of Nqah might be accidental , unavoid 
able, and no * cay criminal but he completely mare tins sensible observation 
by immediately adding as one whose mind was preposse«sed by the common 
opinion, ue must therefore suppose, that there xcas something more in theca st 
than is plainly expressed * Non I would a&k, why must w e suppose something 
more than Moses has told us 5 what is there m the history, which gives us 
any warrant for branding the memory of this calumniated patriarch with a 
most foul and disgraceful aspersion 5 If indeed a curse had been pronounced 

1 ll hen we see Cush or Cus (for ibe Sanscrit name is ranousfy pronounced) among the sous of 

Brahma that »» among the progenitors of the Hindoos and at the head of on ancient ped gree 

preserved in the Rama} a when "we meet with his name aga n in the fam Iy of Rama, when 
we add that one of the seven dwipas or great peninsulas of this earth has the same sppel 
l3lion ne can iardty doubt sap Sir William Jones that the Cush of Moses and the Cush of 
Valrrua was the same personage and an ancestor of the Ind an race As at Res. vol m 
p 430 ^ec alsb p S°7 

4 Jenmogss Jem.’sh Anl b u c 1 I 
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upon Ham, and if his whole posterity ha‘d been devoted to servitude and in- 
feriority,. we should then have been most amply authorized in supposing this 
something which is allowed not to be plainly expressed: we might then have 
been sure, that he had been guilty of a brutal want offilial piety in offering 
a designed insult to his erring parent ; we might then have been sure, that his 
base criminality had met vi ith an adequate punishment. But nothing of the 
sort is found to he recorded : as no intimation is given of any pyrposecT sin 
on the part of Ham, so neither is any curse denounced against him. If then 
the denunciation of a curse would have been an infallible .proof of his guilt; 
arc we not bound by every principle of fair reasoning to conclude, that the 
non-denunciation of a curse is a manifest proof of his innocence 5 The curse 
would surely be pronounced upon the offender, whoever that offender might 
be : and, since it is pronouifced, -not upon Ham, but upon his youngest son 
Canaan; I sec not how we can fairly avoid the inference, that Canaan, not 
Ham, was the guilty person. The remarkable terms, in which the prophecy 
is delivered, have not been left unnoticed, for indeed it was scarcely possible 
that they should be left unnoticed,' by those who have paid attention to the 
subject. It has been inquired by those, who still laboured under the pre- 
conceived impression of Ham’s criminality, why the curse, due to him, was 
pronounced upon his son Canaan? The answer, which the Jewish doctors 
give, is this: that Canaan first behcld'the exposure of Noah, that he imme- 
diately communicated the discovery to his father, and that the two united in 
cruelly mocking and insulting the old man.* Such a solution however does 
but half remove the difficulty. ■ If Ham and Canaan were equally guilty, 
why was the one punished,* and the other suffered to escape 5 Why was Ca- 
naan* cursed, and Ham not cursed 5 ’.Why were the children of Canaan de- 
voted to’ servitude latlicr than the other descendants of Ham, since all were 
alike the offspring of him who had treated his father with the most brutal and 
unfeeling disrespect 5 Which ever way «e turn, the usual opinion respecting 

* Operosii quatntur, curCbamimaledietiom-m in caput filu Chanaan Noa contofsenf- He* 
sj outlet Theotlontus in Genes, quant. llibrceo quodani »c didicissr, pnroum Cbanaan 

nvj Sul veicnda ammadvetlisse, el pain oslentas'se lanquard de scnerxlenteni Et veru late quid 
IcgUur in Bercsilh It abb a, sect 37, qui liber script us full ante Theodore turn Boch Pbatcg.' 

Ijb iv. c. 37 p» 308 • , * 
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the criminality of Ham presents, so far as I can judge, insuperable obsta- 
cles to any thing like a consistent interpretation of the prophecy. But 
every difficulty will be removed, if we can only be content to lay to his 
charge nothing more than Scripture has done. 

• The ancient tradition of the Jewish doctors is by no means to be hastily 
set aside, though it has unfortunately been injured by that pertinacious 
ascription of deliberate wickedness to Ilaro, which marks the writings of 
Hebrew no less than of Christian commentators. Since Canaan is solely 
cursed, I believe Canaan -to have been solely guilty. Connecting together 
the Jewish ‘tradition with what has been revealed in Scripture, I seem to 
draw out the following account of the whole transaction. Noah, in conse- 
quence of Ids unhappy intoxication, lay exposed in bis tent. In this state 
he was discovered by his grandson Canaan. Hitherto no crime was com- 
mitted, for the discovery appears to have been accidental : but the graceless 
youth, instead of throwing with dutiful haste n mantle ovet his aged parent, 
exultingly leaves him ns he found him, and sets forth in quest of others it bom 
he may make joint spectators of the shameful sight The first person, with 
whom he happens to meet* is his own father. To him, I apprehend, he 
does not precisely communicate the discovery which he had made ; but 
rather, with much laughter and mockery, invites him to behold a ludicrous 
spectacle, which could not fail to amuse him. The “very same invitation 
would probably have been given to either of his uncles, if one of them had 
crossed has path instead of his father ; and it might have been accepted 
with the same unconscious and unsuspecting innocence, , as I am inclined to 
believe that Ham accepted it. Entering the tent, and little anticipating the 
sight which was about to be revealed td him, Ham unwarily and unde- 
signtdly beholds Noab in a state of exposed nudity. Instantly however 
he retires, and tells his two brethren who were without; no way desirous 
to haye his eyes shocked by the repetition of such a spectacle. They, 
being thus made acquainted with the condition of their father, piously con- 
.trive to throw a garment over him without beholding his exposure. Noah, 
at length coming to himself when the fumes of the wine were dissipated, 
learns, not what his younger son (meaning If am) had done unto him, but 
what his hitle son , or, as the idiom of our language requires, his grandson 
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Egypt is the consequence, in the hands of Divine Providence, not of Noah’s 
prediction, but of an eminent prophecy delivered by Ezekiel * Mizr is 
become a servant, not because be was a son of Ham, but because he was 
doomed long afterwards to a state of degradation on'account of his pride 
and faithless tyranny.* This very sentence indeed proves, that heretofore 
he laboured not under any judicial imprecation : for, if he were already 
destined to servitude, and if the prophecy of Ezekiel were solely intended 
to specify the time of its commencement, it seems natural to conclude that 
some reference would have been made to his descent from Ham; whereas 
the alleged grounds of his predicted subjugation are of a totally different 
nature, and not the least allusion is made to the fancied curse pronounced 
upon his great ancestor. 

In short, after all that has been said on the subject, Bochart himself al- 
lows, that Ham,i cursed as he was* had his full share of earthly blessings. 4 
His ample'sway extended over at least a third part of the globe : and many 
are the regions, in which neither Shem nor Japhet, to adopt the phraseology 
of Mr. 3\fede, ever shook a sceptre over the head of Ham. I pretend not 
to say, that tins exposition obviates all difficulties, though I think it en- 
cumbered with fewer than any other that I have met w ith : but I w-ould 
again observe in conclusion, that the matter, by which the present work is 
alone affected, is the supposed curse of servitude upon Ham ; and, whatever 
may have been the character of that patriarch, this at least is certain, that 
no curse of any description was pronounced Upon him* 

V. The human mind rarely tolerates ahy great changes if they be violent 

t Ezek. xxix U, IS. a * See Ezek. xxix. 2—1 6. 

* Licet maleiictui is die esfiresston used by this learned author, as if it were too palpable 
a case to he controverted. 4 Bach. Phaleg. lib. iv. c i.p. 203. 

1 One difficulty would be nv a great measure obviated, if we suppose tha verb H“l' m the 
C2d verse to be the defectitc third person future of the conjugation Hophal, instead of the 
same person and tense of Kal The verb occur in tb ^defective form in lliplul, in 2 Kings 
m. 4, as it is justly remarked by Buxtorf and it is will known, that the third person futaip 
of Hophal is tbe same as the third person future of IBpbil in such verbs as fWl Accordi* 
to such a supposition, the translation would run. And Ham the father of Canaan tre istamtd to 
see, that is lo say a as shevn, the nakedness of hit father. 
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and sudden, particularly in matters of religion. This circumstance calls 
for an inquiry into the steps, which Nitnrod nnd his Cuthites may be sup- 
posed to have taken with a view to introduce that theological apostasy, 
which, perfected at Babel, thence extended itself over the whole world. 

- h It seems natural to suppose, that that apostasy was not in the first in- 
stance a violent and abrupt setting aside of true religion, that it was not a 
sudden plunge from the worship of Jehovah into the grossness of rank idol- 
atry I should rather apprehend, that it must have commenced with a spe- 
cious perversion of sound doctrine and with nn affectedly devout adoption of 
authorized rites nnd ceremonies and phraseology : in other woids, I am 
inclined to believe, that Gentilism was n fantnstic structure erected upon 
the basis of ancient Patriarchism. 

The mode, in which the edifice was raised,' appears to have been by an af- 
fectation of superior wisdom and by a pretence 1 of deep philosophical re- 
search. Many hints to this purpose arc. thrown out in Scripture. St. Paul 
remarks in general terms, that the world by wisdom knew not God:' and 
he elsewhere more largely explains the force of his observation, by tracing 
the origin of idolatry to the vain refinements of this spurious wisdom. He 
tells us,' that, t then men as yet kneze God, they glorified him not as God ; 
but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools: and the con- 
sequence of this misnamed wisdom was, that they changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds , 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Corrupt worship was speedily 
followed "by corrupt manners : indeed, as we have seen, the latter naturally 
sprarig from the former ; * and were even esteemed a constituent part of it. 
JVherejore, the Apostle solemnly proceeds, God also judicially gave them 
up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own hearts, to 'dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves ; xvho changed the truth of God into a lye , 
and worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever. He then particularizes the unnatural abominations, 
which arose out of the theologico-philosophical theories of paganism; ob- 


• l Conath. i. 21. 
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serving, in a very remarkable manner, that the circumstance of their being 
divinely abandoned to such vile affections was the meet recompence of their 
error. 1 The same account of the origin of idolatry is given both by> Isaiah 
and Jeremiah : and it is particularly worthy of observation, that they are 
alike speaking of Babylon,, which was the universal mother of the spiritual 
adulteries of the postdiluvian world. Thy wisdom and thy knowledge , says 
the former of these prophets to the apostate city of Nimrod, it hath per- 
verted thee? Babylon, says the latter of them, hath been a golden cup in. 
the'Lord's hand , that made all the earth drunken: the nations have drunken 
of her wine ; therefore the nations are mad. Every man is brutish by his 
knowledge: every founder is confounded by the graven image ; for his mol- 
ten image is fahhood, and there is no breath in them. They are vanity > 
the work of error : in the time of their visitation they shall perish. How 
is Sesac 1 taken > and how is the praise of the whole earth surprised! how is 
Babylon become an astonishment among the nations ! * 
j 2. What then v, ere the fancied refinements of wisdom and knowledge, 
which elicited a mixed philosophical idolatry out of the pure doctrine and 
simple worship of Patf iarchism ; which began w itb insidiously seducing the 
world from genuine religion under the pretence of conveying a superior de- 
gree of information, and which ended in plunging it into the thickest spi- 
ritual darkness and into the grossest moral depravity ? 

The early inhabitants of the earth after the flood well knew, that the 
world had been originally created out of a turbid chaotic water, that it had 
been destroyed by a deluge, and that it had recently been created anew (as 
it were) out of the overflowing ocean. This was 'the simple history of the 
globe, which they tenanted : but IFisdom discovered an endless succession 
of worlds, each formed by a particular modification of preexisting matter j 
and consequently established the independent eternity of crude matter or 

* Rom. i. 21 — 27. . * Isaiah xlvu. 10. 

* Setae is the illustrious Saea or Buddha. He was the labourite god of the Ctithim ; and 
communicated his name to the great Scythic family of the Sacas, ot Sachim, or Saxons.. 
From him also, as wc have seeD, the Egyptian Sesac borrowed his appellation. 

♦Jcrem.lt. 7, 17, 18, 41. 
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substance. The first p03tdiluvians knew, that each of the two worlds com- 
menced from a man who had three son3, and that there were many other 
striking points of mutual resemblance which have been already pointed out: 
but Wisdom was not satisfied with a plain story ; the doctrine of an endless 
succession of worlds was improved into that of an endless succession of 
exactly similar worlds, each invariably commencing with the same great 
parent and his three sons, whose souls passed by transmigration from one 
set of bodies into another and thus incessantly reappeared and reacted their 
parts upon the earth. The -first postdiluvians know, that one omnipotent 
and omnipresent Being was the sole creator and moderator of the Universe; 
a Being* who alone could claim to himself the attribute of proper indepen- 
dent eternity: but f Wisdom had conferred this very attribute af eternity upon 
matter, and afterwards upon the souls of the great father and his three sons 
(to say nothing of the souls of nil their offspring) who had everlastingly 
been disappearing and reappearing at the commencement of every succes- 
sive woild ; hence both matter and the triplicated great father had usurped 
an attribute, which was necessarily peculiar to the Godhead. What then 
was to be done under such circumstances ? Some were taught by Wisdom 
to i adopt the theory of two independent principles: others naturally enough 
exclaimed against thc» palpable absurdity of such a system ; and for them, 
Wisdom, ever kindly ready to solve all difficulties, had provided another ex- 
pedient This was, since the great triplicated father was confessedly eter- 
nal, to identify him with the Deity; and, since matter was also eternal, to 
make the soul of the great father the Soul ’of the World, and to give ’linn 
the whole Universe for Ins body. But here it would readily be objected, 
how can the meie man Adam or Noah, whose office it is to appear at the 
beginning of every new world, be admitted as God, when his Tonn has al- 
ways been that of a simple mortal ? To this question Wisdom is at no loss' 
for a reply : the body indeed was the body of a man, but the immortal soul 
was the deity himself ; from time to time he descends and becomes incarnate 
in the person of the great father, and on special occasions appears in the 
form of other eminent characters : the spirit of this eternal great father, with 
whom when multiplied into three forms each world commences, is to be re- 
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(meaning Canaan), had done, unto -him : for such, when the immediately 
subsequent context is attended to, seems to be the meaning of the expres- 
sion, as the Jewish Rabbins have well remarked. The whole, that follows, 
is exactly such- as might have been anticipated from this statement of the 
matter, but by no means such as might naturally haye been expected from 
the common account of it. Noah pronounces a curse, not upon Ham who had 
done nothing to deserve one, but upon the guilty and depraved Canaan ; while 
the dutiful caution of Shem and Japhet is rewarded by a blessing invoked 
upon the head of each of them. Respecting Ham he is totally silent: as 
that patriarch did not merit a curse, so neither had he done any thing to 
call for n special blessing; hence, in a manner perfectly according with 
his conduct, he is passed over without either blessing or curse/ 

That something of this sort is to be received as the proper account of 
the transaction, seems to me almost necessarily to follow, not only from the 
Jewish tradition, hut from the general context of the whole narrative it- 
self. . If, Ham were the sole guilty person, why was his youngest son Ca- 
naan cursed rather than Cush or Mizr or Phut: If both Ham and Canaan 
were guilty, why was Canaan exclusively cursed and Ham suffered to es- 
cape ? The circumstance of the curse being pronounced upon Canaan alone 
surely does all but absolutely prove Canaan alone to be the offender : for, 
if Hamwere really guilty, -it is impossible to assign any satisfactory reason, 
why he should have borne no mark whatsoever of his fathers displeasure. 
At least, it has never been my lot to find any satisfactory reason adduced : 
and indeed it is sufficiently evident, how little satisfied those expositors 
themselves are who assume the criminality of Ham, fiom the very circum- 
stance of their labouring to alter the text. As-it stands at present, it is ut- 
Wry TntrwjiictaraWie wv ttn Yim\ vvmiarJitcy. Wi, ‘Aft vrmianh'tcj kiuvni^ tftw. 
once taken for granted without a shadow of proof, the advocates -of such an 
hypothesis find it absolutely necessary for their theory to alter the text; and, 
by this depravation of Holy Scripture, they transform a prophecy which 
has been accomplished w ith admirable minuteness into a prophecy which is 
directly contradicted by the voice of history. 

* Thus Ealak says to Balaam,* JVfiMrr corse then at all, nor bless them at all. Numb. 
xxiii, 25. 
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The opinion, that -Canaan a lone was the culprit, exactly corresponds witl 
the peculiar manner in which that putriarch is ijicntioned. 

When Moses specifics the three sons of Noah that went forth of the Ark, 
he subjoins emphatically, ihut flam was the father of Canaan:' and after- 
wards, when he begins to relate the humiliating story of the just mans de- 
parture from the •path of righteousness, the title of the father of Canaan 
is remarkably bestowed upon Ilum. 1 Now the turn of jins cxpre« -ion is 
evidently designed, by every rule of composition,' to point out to die readers 
especial attention not Ham but Canaan. When we say that Philip of 
Maccdon was the father of the victorious Alexander , Alexander, not Philip, 
is doubtless the piomindnt figure in the sentence : or again, when we say that 
Richard Cromwell was the son of the great protector , who does not perceive, 
that the mind is immediately directed not to Pi chard but to Oliver * In a 
similar manner, when Ilnm is styled the father of Canaan , particularly 
when he is so styled in a sentence which incicly speaks of the egress from 
the Ark, the expression lias all the force of the dcmonstiativc pronoun ; 
it is as if Ham were called the father of that Canaan. Here Canaan is 
the person pointed out to notice, certainly not Ham: for, if Ham had been 
the prominent figure 6n the historical canvass, the turn of the phrase would 
have been exactly inverted ; if Ham had been the person who was u stand- 
ing and proverbial disgrace to his posterity, Cusb or Mizr or Phut or Ca- 
naan might have been equally and severally branded as the son of that 
Ham, but in such case I see not with what propriety Ham could have been 
pointed out to us as the father of t/tat Canaan. The expression cer- 
tainly imports, that Ham was memorable for being the father of Canaan, 
mot that Canaan was memorable for being the son of Ilam, a circumstance 
no more characteristic of him than of either of Ins three brethren. Why 
then is Ham styled the father of Canaan , rather than of Cush or Mizr or 
Phut 7 .There evidently must have been something remarkable in the con- 
duct of Canaan, to procure such a badge of distinction, either honourable 
or dishonourable, for a youngest son ‘What then was this remarkable 
something 7 The answer to such a question appears to me sufficiently ob- 


* Gen ix. 18. 


* Ver. 22 . 
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vipus. Ham is denominated the father of that:' Canaan at the commence- 
ment of a narrative, which terminates in declaring that Canaan had a curse 
of servitude denounced against him. Hence it is plain, that Canaan pos- 
sessed the bad celebrity of being an accursed person : and it is also plain, 
that he must have been guilty of some enormous crime, both to call down 
'upon him such a curse, and to purchase for him such an evil preeminence 
in disgrace. This obvious deduction at once serves to corroborate the view 
which I have taken of the matter, and dnectly tends to .establish the ge- 
nuineness of the common Hebrew reading which some would so rashly un- 
dertake to correct, -Had the curse been pronounced upon Ham , and had 
Canaan been altogether out of the question, as the proposed alteration 
would represent the affair to have been ; we might then have easily under- 
stood/ why Cush or Mizr or Phut or Canaan should be emphatically styled 
the son of that Ham: but it would puzzle the greatest critical ingenuity 
to discover a reason, why Ham should be called the father of that Ca- 
naan. , 

This difficulty has been felt by commentators : and therefore, where a 
reason must be given, a reason must of course be invented. It is com- 
monly said, that Moses thus peculiarly specifies Canaan as the son of the 
accursed and servile Horn, in order to encourage the Israelites with the 
hope of a sure and speedy victory ovei tlieCanaanites already preparedjto bow 
their necks to the yoke inconsequence of an ancient imprecatory prediction. 

I am at a loss, whether most to admire (he perfect inutility of such a speci- 
fication, or the total disregard to context evinced by such a mode of solving 
the difficulty. The specification would have been thoroughly useless ; both 
because Moses plainly informs the children of Israel in his general table of 
genealogies* that Canaan was the son of Ham, because at that time of day 
tile descent of the Canaanites must have been so well known as to super- 
sede the necessity of any incidental mention of it, and because conquest 
was promised to the Israelites much more definitely and explicitly by God 
himself than by any interpretation which could be given of Noahs pro- 
phecy : the context of the narrative imperiously requires us to conclude, 

* Gen. s. 6. 
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that Hain was called the father of Canaan, not with a view of encouraging 
the Israelites who wanted no such encouragement, hut because Canaan was, 
in a theological light, a much more remarkable person than anyone of his 
brethren on account of the curse under which belaboured. * 

I have only to notice a single matter more, and the subject shall be dis- 
missed. They, who by an alteVation of the tett, would prove Ham to be 
the person accursed and therefore his posterity in general to be destined 
to servitude, sometimes adduce, as a proof of the accomplishment of the 
prophecy according to their view, of it, the subjugated condition of Egypt 
or the land of the Mizraim. 

Now, in the first place, this does not prove enough ; and therefore, so 
far as the exact completion of the prophecy is concerned, it proves just no- 
thing. If all the descendants of Ham were doomed to servitude, we shall 
have gained but little in shewing the depression of Canaan -and Mizr, unless 
we also point out the subjugation of Cush and Phut. Perhaps, in regard 
to Phut, the slave-trade may be adduced; indeed, I believe, it has been 
adduced by some writers. Whether the negroes are or are not ‘descended 
from that patriarch, I shall not now stop to determine; neither is it any 
way important to my present object, that the question should be determined : 

I shall content myself with asking, when were the warlike Cushim subdued, 
at least permanently and generally, either by Japhet or Stem?' But, unless 
all the children of Ham were brought under the yoke, it is a clear case, that 
the prophecy, according to the common exposition of it, has never been ac-* 
compbsbed. 

So again, in the second place, it may well be inquired, whether the con- 
stant subjugation of Egypt from the time of Nebuchadnezzar down to the 
present day, can in any respect be deemed a completion of Noah’s pro- 
phecy. r cert'amfy think, that it cannot. The remarkable servitude of 

* In the great j evolutions of empires, Cush may have occasionally suffered as well as his 
brethren. The Pb.lutim were subdued by the Israelites after a long struggle for superiority; 
and the Carthaginians, ill deemed by many the descendants of Canaan, were, conquered by 
the lion) a ns, who seem in a large sense to have been a Japhetic people under Cuthic gover- 
nors Bat the Cuthiro, in every age and in every country, have generally managed to pre- 
serve a decided ascendancy over all the other children of Noah. 
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vered as the true plastic arranger and governor of the Universe; beside him 
there is no god, for his three forms or his eight forms are equally a delusion 
emanating from him and resolveabie into his sacred essence. 

Thus, as the Apostle speaks, did Wisdom teach mankind at Babel to 
change the truth of God into a lye, and to worship the creature more than 
or In pieference to the Creator 

3. With the rites and ceremonies of Patriarchism ne are but little ac- 
quainted, at least whence view it under the name of Patriarchism . 

We know however, that sacrifice was a standing ordinance ; that the first 
postdiluvian sacrifice w as offered up on the summit of a lofty hill ; that 
the early patriarchs were wont to plant consecrated groves for the purposes 
of devotion ; and that they occasionally set up a large massy stone to mark 
the place where they had woi shipped God, anointing the top of it with oil. 
Each of these practices, though in a distorted state, was adopted into the 
new ritual of Paganism. Sacrifices, the object of which "was to avert the 
wrath of the venerated deity, still -continued to be offered up: mountains, 
or artificial high places constructed in imitation of mountains, were still 
selected as the most appropriate for sacrificial devotion : consecrated groves 
were still .duly planted, either simply, or round the temple of the god : and 
the massy stone column was still erected, and still anointed with oil, though 
it now became the adored symbolical representation of the great father and 
the great mother. 

For Patriarchism more in detail we must-look to the worship of the an- 
cient Israelites. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Jhat worship was no other 
than Patriarchism, adapted, by various additions and special institutions, to 
the peculiar situation of a people, which had been selected by Jehovfth 
from the mass of mankind to accomplish certain high and beneficent pur- 
poses. In the Levitical dispensation we behold pmre and uncorrupted Pa- 
triarchism, serving as a basis to some additional ordinances, by which God 
thought fit to distinguish his people from the rest of the world : in the de- 
graded philosophical idolatry of the Gentiles we behold the veiy same Pa- ** 
triarchism, diverted from its original intent, and serving as a basis to the 


* Gr. irppa roy tumyra. 
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apostate worship of a mixed human, astronomical, and material, demiurgic 
hermaphrodite. Each was drawn from one primeval source, though with a 
different application: hence we may naturally expect to find a striking simi- 
litude between them. ‘ ' . 

This similitude has often been remarked ; and more than one writer has 
attempted to account for it. 

Some have imagined, that the Gentiles were servile' copyists of the Is- 
raelites, and that each point of similitude was immediately borrowed from 
the Mosaical Institutes. But this theory w ill by no means solve the problem ; 
both because we find the very same resemblance in the ceremonies of nations 
far distant from Palestine, a s we do in the rites of tho«e which are in its 
more immediate vicinity; because it seems incredible, that all should 
have borrowed from one which was universally disliked and despised; and 
because the pagan system, originating (as the sacred writers expressly in- 
form us) from Babel, was anteriorAo the promulgation of the Law o( Moses, 
and had both been witnessed by the Israelites in Egypt and was found by 
them in its worst state of depravity when they entered the land of Canaan. 

Others have fancied, that the devil was the copyist, and that various na- 
tions in different paits of the globe pcrvertedly though unwarily- adopted 
certain parts of the Levitical ceremonies in consequence of his infernal sug- 
gestion or inspiration. Such, at one period, was deemed no contemptible 
theory, particularly as some of the early fathers seem inclined to favour it or 
at least to favour the notion of the imitative propensity of the evil spirit:* 
but, since it appears to have died a natural death, I shall only say, may it 
rest in peace! 

Others again have precisely inverted the first hypothesis: instead of sup-' 
posing that the pagans borrow ed from the Israelites, they have supposed that 

"* Scd quant ur, a mm intellects interpretetur, comm quae ad haerrses faciant? A diabolo 
scilicet, cbjus sunt partes interveriendi Tcntatem, ipsas queque res sacramentorum drnnorum, 
inidolorum mystems icmulatur Tin^nit et ipse quo-dam, ulique credentes ct fideles suns 
espialtonem deliclornm d* la\acro rcprotmttit, ct sic adhuc initial Mirhnr! Signal illic in 
front I bus tnihtcs suo*, cclcbr.it et paros cblationem, ttimaginirn rrsurrrctinnu luducit. Ter-* 
lull de prasenpt adv llaret lib. c 40. bamet sacm quibusdam per laracrum inilian- 
*ur, Isidis alicujus aut MitrliT, ipsos etiam deos sues lasatiombui rfferunt— Idquc *e in rege- 
nerationem ct impumtatcm pe^unoroto soorom agerepncstumint Ttrtoll.de baptism, c. 5. 
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the Israelites borrowed from the pagans. Nor has this opinion been ad- 
vanced merely by infidels, as at the first glance might be shrewdly suspected: 
no less names than those of Spencer and Warburton stand pledged to advo- 
cate it The thing in itself appears so utterly incredible* that nothing short 
of strict mathematical demonstration can be allowed to establish such a 
theory. That the purity of God should submit to transcribe the base wor- 
ship of Gentilism; that Egyptian rites should form the basis of the Law 
delivered amidst the thunders of Sinai; that by ,a pliant system of accom- 4 
modation, more worthy of the school of Loyola than of Moses, the idolatrous 
propensities of the Israelites should be humoured at the very time, when it 
was the divine purpose wholly to proscribe idolatry and to separate the chosen 
people from the contagious influence of a pagan neighbourhood : all and each 
of these propositions may well be deemed alike unworthy of the holiness 
and wisdom of Jehovah, of Ins holiness, as ascribing to him an pnmeet con- 
cord with Belial; of his wisdom, as supposing him to adopt a measure for 
the preservation of the Israelites from idolatry which of all things would have 
been the most likely to seduce them into it. ' 

The resemblance in question is too palpable indeed to be denied; but not 
one of the three preceding theories appears to me to account for it at all sa- 
tisfactorily. Its true origin I believe to have been, such as I have already 
stated . Judaism and Paganism sprang from a common source; hence their 
close resemblance, in many particulars is nothing more than might have been 
reasonably anticipated. Such being the case, their rites and ceremonies will 
throw a mutual light upon each other: and thu3, to omit at present smaller 
matters, the sacred ark and cherubic symbols of the Gentiles, though neither 
borrowed from nor communicated to the Institutes of Mo^es, may possibly, 
when rightly understood themselves, lead to a right understanding of the 
sacred ark and cherubim of the Israelites. Certain it is, that the cherubim 
were no way peculiar to the Levitical dispensation. They were exhibited at 
the gate of Paradise, w hen man was banished from Eden ; and they ore 
recognized under the Gospel by the prophet of the Apocalypse. Their form 
therefore must have been well known to Noah and bis immediate posterity, 
even if we suppose, which there is no reason to suppose, that their station 
at the entrance of the garden was merely of a temporary nature, for Adam, 
rag. Idol von. i. O 
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1 who certainly beheld them, was contemporary jn his old age with Lamech 
the father of Noah According!) 7 , it is worthy of notice, that, when God com- 
mands Moses to make the cherubim which were. to be placed over the ark 
of the covenant, he says nothing whatsoever respecting their particular form, 
yet are find not, that either Moses or the workman had the least occasion to 
make any inquiries after what model they were to be fashioned 1 So com- 
pletely silent indeed js the Hebrew lawgiver on this point, which m htr days 
appears to have required no elucidation, that we should have been altogether 
ignorant of the form of the cherubim, had not Ezekiel furnished us with a 
most ample and elaborate description of them Non, since the cherubim 
were first displayed m the very infancy of the woild, and since they were 
afterwards again displayed at the promulgation of the Law, analogy seems to 
require, that, whatever was their use and import under the Levjtical dispen- 
•sation, such also was their ilse and import under the Patriarchal dispensation 
and, since among the pagans we find a remarkable set of symbols, which 
sometimes single and sometimes compoundedly* still correspond with the 
blended forms of the cherubim , it appears 'naturally to follow, that, as the 
Hebrew cherubim were exact transcripts of the patriarchal both in form and 
import, so the Gentile cherubim (if I may be allowed so to speak) were cor 
Tupted transcripts of the patriarchal both in form and import. 

The phraseology and ideas of Paganism, though still after a perverted 
manner, correspond, no less than its rites and ceremonies, with those or 
Judaism and even Christianity, which is the completion of the Law and the 
consummation of Patnarchism whence we may infer, that such aI<o were 
the phraseology and ideas of the first race of men , for I see not how the 
palpable coincidence can be rationally accounted for, except by the hypo- 
thesis of a common origin Tn some mstances indeed, we may do more 
than infer and thus the existence of an actual though partial demonstration 
of a kindred ideal phraseology may reasonably warrant the conclusion, that, 
“where Judaism, Christianity, and Paganism, all employ the same peculiar 
language, that language was primarily demed from the one source of Pa- 
triarchism 


* See Exod xxy 18 — 22 and Exod xxxyii 7 , 8, 9 
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J 4. It may here be inquired by those, who espouse the opinion that the 
triads of Paganism were all equally corruptions of the Trinity, why, upon 
, my system of origination, I do not feel myself ultimately compelled to adopt 
the same theory r It may be ashed, since J esteem Gentilism a perverted 
transcript of Patriarchism; since I myself adduce the notion, that the Deity 
successively became incarnate in the person of each reappearing great father ; 
and since I thence- draw the conclusion, that the worship of the Godhead 
in unity was blasphemously transferred to the great father as viewed in unity : 
it may be asked, why, on the same principle, I should hesitate to suppose, 
that, as the worship of Jehovah in unity was transferred to the great father 
in unity, so the worship of Jehovah in trinity was transferred to the great 
father considered as triplicating himself? It may be added, that, if the one 
opinion be adopted, analogy seems imperiously to require the adoption of 
the other: for, if the pagans confounded Jehovah with the great father, they 
would scarcely, overlook so inviting a resemblance, as that of the twice-told 
three sons or (as they mystically termed them) emanations of the great father 
to the three persons of ’the Holy Trinity. Thus, although by a more. cir- 
cuitous route, we should at length find ourselves brought to the hypothesis, 
that the various triads of the Gentiles, which exhibit their chief god as being 
three and yet but one, were all ultimately corruptions of the mysterious doc- 
trine of a triad of persons in the divine unity. 

I should be most happy to adopt this theory, if I could see it cleared from 
certain difficulties, with which at present it appears to me to be incumbered. 

I do indeed derive Paganism from Patriarchism : but, in the course of such 
a derivation, though Paganism may superadd many inventions of its own, it 
certa'niiy can 'oar rent) nooning rrom rtftriardtnsm except "w’tnft Ytftrnnt’rrcnri 
itself ah eady possessed. Hence it is manifest, that, before we can admit 
the hypothesis in question, we must have it shewn to us, that the doctrine of 
a plurality of persons in the divine essence was known to the early patriarchs: 
for, if it were not Known to them, they plainly could not communicate what 
they never had. That they were ignorant of the doctrine, I shall not take 
upon me to affirm: but I can discover no evidence, at least no scnptural 
evidence, for believing that it bad been revealed. * The first intimation of 

* I cannot thoroughly understand the writings of the Ilutchinsonian school on ihis subject 
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any plurality, tlwt I have been able to find, occurs in the intercourse of Got! 
with thp family of Abraham. Wc then begin to perceive a person spoken of 
under the name of the Angel or Messenger of Jehovah; or, if wc choose so 
to render the original expression, under the name of Jehovah the Messenger. 
This person, as his very title indeed implies, is Represented as being sent by 
Jehovah : jet divine worship is invariably paid to him without anj* censure of 
the worshipper ; and, in one place, he is expressly declared, under his official 
appellation of the Messenger or Angel, to be the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob.' But the God of those patriarchs is perpetually denominated 
Jehovah: therefore the Messenger, whom they adored, must also hate been 
Jehovah. If then Jehovah be a. messenger, he must be sent by some one : 
otherwise! how could he be a messenger? Accordingly, lie is described both 
as acting from Jehovah, and as being sent by Jehovah. “ This Messenger- 
God is the person, who wrestled with Jacob; 1 who appeared so frequently* 
under a human form, dtinng the period of the Levitical dispensation ; who 
was the Deity and -allegorical husband of the Mosaical Churchy 4 who is'an- 
nounced as the divine Messenger of the covenant, that, sent by the Lord, 
should suddenly appear in his temple; 1 and who, in fulness of time, became 
incarnate in the person of the man Jesus. 6 Here then we have two distinct 
beings, each of whom is called Jehovah , and each of whom is exhibited to 
us as a proper object of adoration ; while \et there is declared to be but one 
God. The patriarchs therefore of the Hebrew nation must hate been ac- 
quainted with the existence of at least a duad in the essence of the Deity: 
and, since it is thus clear f that a plurality of persons had been revealed to 
them, and since afterwards frequent mention is made of a third divine being 
under the name of the Spirit of Jehovah , 7 the presumption is, that they 
were not ignorant of the precise number comprehended within that plurality. 

* See Gen. xUm. 15, 1 6 . J * See Gen xix. 24 and Zeehar. it. 8 — 11. 

* Compare Gen. xxxn. 24 — 90 -with Hos xn. 2 — 5. * Isaiah bun. g 

* Malach hi 1 * John I. 1—14 

1 In one remarkable passage ire have the three divine persons mentioned conjointly : Jehovah 
the messenger professes himself to be cent both by God and by his Spirit. Come ye near unto me, 
hear ye this , / have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the time that it teas, there 
ami an d noa the Lord God and his Spirit hath tent me. Isaiah \lvm. Jff Here » person, 
who had existed from all eternity, and who by the style in which he speaks is manifestly 3c- 
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But I find not any hint given, that the same knowledge had been commu- 
nicated to the patriarchs before the time of Abraham: consequently, if neither 
Adam nor Noah possessed it, the apostates of Babel could not have borrowed 
their doctrine of a triad m the great father from the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. 

Perhaps it may be said, that, long anterior to the days of 'Abraham, God 
had plurally expressed himself Let us make man in ouit image after our 
likeness , and yet more remarkably Behold the man is become as one of 
us: when'ce it seems necessary to infer, that a plurality of persons in the 
Deity was not unknown even to the earliest patriarchs. 

I certainly think, that this peculiar phraseology implies a plurality in the 
divine essence and I am the more confirmed in my opinion by observing the 
painfully fruitless attempts of the apostate Jewish Rabbins to elicit tolerable 
sense from such expressions on the exclusively Unitarian scheme : * but that is 
not precisely the question. God did indeed employ this language, and I 
believe that it was not employed without meaning : but, unless it can 'be 
shewn that the early patriarchs actually A new that it had been used by the 
Supreme Being, we snail find ourselves no further advanced in our inquiries. 
That they were acquainted with many particulars relative to the creation, 
which seem to have been revealed to Adam> and which were afteru ards re- 
vealed afresh and perhaps more fully to Moses, is sufficiently clear from the 
correspondence of the gentile cosmogonies 'with that of the Hebrew legis- 
lator : but, whether the plural phraseology used by the Deity formed a part 
of the earliest revelation, we cannot positively say; nor, so far as I can 
judge, have we any means of determining the point. It might have been 
revealed both to Adam and Moses, or it might have been revealed to Moses 
alone: we hiozc, that it was revealed to one; we'have no authority for as- 
serting, that it was revealed to the other. Hence, I think, we have not 

* I say exclusively , because the title Unitarian, as assumed by the modern Socinmn, i< im- 
proper. It implies, tbal he alone believes in the unity of God, and that all other* disbelieve it. 
Nou> since this most assuredly is not the case, the fitness of a title, which involves such an 
idea, cannot be recognized. He is exclusively Unitarian indeed, that is to soy, anti trinitarian; 
but he is not solely umtanan, and therefore ought not to have assumed the name as a distinctive 
appellation 
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sufficient ground for building an hypothesis on a mere opinion, which may 
be erroneous, and which can never be proved to be well founded. 

The writers of the Hutchinsonian school, in the absence of more conclu- 
sive arguments, have maintained, that the cherubim were symbols of the 
Trinity in Unity, ‘and that from their station at the gate of Paradise as well 
as from their subsequent position in the holy of holies they silently declared 
that important doctrine to fallen man. ’ 

Now, even supposing that this conjecture had been more satisfactorily 
established than it has been, we should still in addition have to’ require a 
proof, that the discovery of certain ingenious men in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian era was a matter well known to the early patriarchs: for, 
unless this point can also be demonstrated, it will be of little avail towards 
determining the question to have shewn even with the clearest evidence that 
such was the import and intent of those compounded hieroglyphics. It is 
here that the Hutchinsonians especially fail. They are right in saying, that 
the Gentiles venerated a triad ; they are right also in saying, that that triad 
was a material one, though they err in treating of it as if it were solely a 
material one: but they, far too 'confidently, perhaps 'likewise somewhat 
too dogmatically, assume without any sufficient proof ; that this material triad 
was a perverted copy of the Trinity, that the doctrine of such a plurality in 
the Godhead was fully known from the earliest ages, and that it was cx- * 
pressly and allowedly taught together with the future incarnation of tire second 
person by the mysterious configuration of the cherubic symbols. 

I have only to add, that, whenever it can be proved that Adam and Noah 
worshipped a Trinity in Unity, I will chearfully subscribe to the opinion, 
which ultimately derives the triads of the Gentiles from the patriarchal ado- 
ration of a triune God: until then v *I do not feel myself warranted in the 
adoption of it. 



CHAPTER II, 


Concerning the pagan doctrine of a succession of similar uorlds * 


[The doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, more or less systematically 
and explicitly maintained, may almost be considered as the hey to ancient 
mythology. As such therefore it merits * a particular examination. With 
it the theory of the Metempsychosis is immediately connected, forming in- 
deed a constituent part of it : but this will be discussed at present no fur- 
ther, than is absolutely necessary to the leading subject of our inquiry. 

I, As knowledge of every kind flowed from the central regions of the 
east, and as it seems to have been retained m a more regular form through- 
out those parts of the globe than elsewhere, I shall commence with the 
mundane philosophy of Hmdostan, which exhibits the doctrine now under 
consideration in a manner peculiarly explicit. 

1. The Hindoo sages view their principal hero-god as triplicating him- 
self, and as thus sustaining under his three grand forms the characters of 
the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer. They do not however use the 
term creator in the scriptural sense of the word, as denoting one uho 
causes something to exist out of nonentity, but rather as meaning one tcho 
gives regular form and activity to crude preexisting materials. The crea- 
tive power disposes such materials into definite shape, and thus fashions a 
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world the preserving power upholds the world, when it ts fashioned and 
the destroying power reduces it at Icngtlt to its constituent elements, some 
times by a deluge of water, and at other times by a deluge of fire Every 
thing is then absorbed into the unity of the great father and tins mysterious 
being, during the period that elapsed between each two mundane systems, 
reposes on die surface of the mighty deep, floating securely either in a 
wonderful egg or in the cahx of the lotos, or on a naviform leaf, or on a 
huge serpent coiled up in the form of a boat, or in a sacred ship denomi 
nated Argha of which the other vehicles arc consequently symbols To dc 
stroy however is but to create afresh for destruction affects form alone , it 
reaches not to substance Hence, when the great father has slept n whole 
year of the creator, the space which ever intervenes between world and 
world, be awakes from his slumberand produces a new order of things 
Out of the chaotic materials of the pnor world, another world is fashioned 
the preserver again supports it the destroyer ogam dissolves it and, as it 
was preceded by a world, so in due time it is likewise succeeded by one 
This alternate destruction and reproduction is thought to be repeated again 
and again so that, in the lapse of countless ages, an enormous number of 
successive worlds is believed to have existed * 

But the worlds are not merely successive, they are also perfectly simtlai 
As they resemble each other in their mode of production and dissolution, 
so do they correspond likewise m their histones and their inhabitants It is 
acknowledged, we are told, by the Hindoo mythologists, that at every re- 
novation of the world, the same events take place the same heroes re- 
appear upon the stage, and the same Sama, Cama, and Pra Japati, are 
bom again to every Menu * There cannot, I think, be a reasonable doubt, 
that, by these three distinguished personages we are properly to under 
stand the Shetn, Cham, and Japhel, of Moses , because they are described 

'Moors Hind Pantheon p 5 12, 15, 35 4S 4 9 89 102 103 Asiat Pes. yoJ vi 
p 5°3 

* Asiat^ Res vol vm p 255 Pro Japati denotes The Lord Japati ltnny not be impro- 
per to take this early opportunity of obserriDg that the final A in such words as Sama or 
Cama is quiescent in pronunciation, 1 ke the final £ of tie Trench Moor s Hud Panth 
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as the children of one, who was preserved in an ark with seven companions 
.at the time of an universal deluge : yet they are said to reappear by trans- 
migration at the commencement of every successive mundane reproduc- 
tion. 

The Menus are feigned to be seven in number : but these are redupli- 
cated to fourteen. The first is sirnamed Swayambhuva or the son of the 
self existent ; and the seventh, Vafcaswata dr the child of the Sun. These, 
as we may collect from the several legends attached to them, are * plainly 
Adam and Noah; the only two Menus or patriarchs of successive worlds, 
that ever really lived. Accordingly, the first and the last of the primary 
seven are those, who are chiefly mentioned: and these, from the many 
points of resemblance between their characters, are not unfrequently con- 
founded together. The number seven, to which the two only proper Menus 
have been extended, seems to have been selected in reference to the number 
both of the Adamitical and Noetic families, each of which consisted of 
seven persons exclusive of its head : and the reduplication of seven, by 
which the fourteen Menus are produced, is most probably the mere adding 
together of the members who composed the two patriarchal families . 1 The 
Hindoo chronology , says Mr. AVilford, presents us with a series oj fourteen 
dynasties, equally repugnant to nature and reason. Six of these arc 
elapsed: we are in the seventh, which began with the food: and seven more 
we are taught to expect. The rulers of these dynasties are called Menus: 
and from them their respective dynasty or period is called a Manwflntara. 
Every dynasty ends with a total destruction of the human race, except the 
Menu or ruler of the next period who makes his escape in a boat with the 
seven Rishis. r l he same events take place : the same persons, though some- 
times under different names , reappear . Thus the history of one dynasty 
serves for all the rest. 1 

Our minds are almost bewildered in following the Hindoos through those 
vast periods, which they have duly specified in consequence of their adopting 
the theory of a succession of similar worlds. A year of mortals, they tell 

* ImtU.of Menu. chap. ». p. 9 . Moot's Hind. Panth. p. 83, #5, SS. 

9 Asiat. Res. no!, v. p. 244, 2 45. 
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us, is but a day and a night of the gods. Twelve thocuahd yeans of the 
gods constitute each revolving period of the four famous ages; the golden 
age containing 4000 such years, while the twilight preceding it, and the twi- 
light succeeding it, arc each equivalent to 400 ; the silver age containing 
5000 of the same years, and each of its twilights S00; the brazen age 
2000, and each of its twilights 200 ; and the iron or earthen age WOO, 
and each of its twilights 100. 9 Every quaternion of die golden, the silver, 
the brazen, and the iron, ages, thus comprehending 12,000 divine years, is 
called an age of the gods. But 71 ages of the gods, or 71 quaternions of 
the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron, ages, form only one Man- 
wan taro. And 14 Man wan taros, or 1000 ages of the gods, are equal to 
no more than a single day of Brahma, bis night being also of the same du- 
ration.' Through each Monwantara, every Menu, with whom a new world 
commences, transmits his sceptre to his sons and grandsons : and, at the 
close of it, he is succeeded by the new Menu of a new world, who similarly 
transmits his sceptre to his posterity during a period of a similar length. 
He himself however is not personally visible throughout the whole of his 
reign : the Hindoos, thinking it incongruous to place a holy character in 
times of impurity, suppose, that the sovereign Menu appears only in every 
golden age and disappears in the three human ages that follow' it, continuing 
to dive and emerge like a water-fowl (such is their whimsical illustration) 
until the dose of his peculiar Manwantara.* 

Hence it appears, since fourteen Manwantaras constitute but a single 
day of Brahma, that, in every day of that god, fourteen Menus are suc- 
cessively invested by him with the sovereignty of the reproduced earth. 
Hence also’ it appears, that, as the only two real individual Menus, Adam 
and "Noah, ore imdUptied ftrsY Vo seven and then to fourteen in the course 
of each day of Brahma; so the whole class of fourteen Menus is itself 
again multiplied into 365 similar classes during the course of each year of 

1 This statement of the Hindoos is not perfectly correct, being given in round numbers : for 
XOOO divine ages, at the specified rate of 71 such ages to a single Manwantara, arc equal, not 
to 14 , but to 14 ? “ Manwantaras. I know not why they June contrived their periods, so as 
to pTOdace this frcational sum. - 

* Asjat. Jiff. ydi. 11 . p. 126, 127, 112, JJ 6. Insist, of Menu, chap, i. p.p, 10, U» 
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the divinity. Through 1000 repetitions of the four ages, golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron, Menu succeeds to Menu, until the number of 14 Man- 
wantaras be completed. But no more than a single day of Brahma has 
then elapsed ; though a whole class of Menus has appeared and discharged 
its functions. Another day of Brahma introduces another class of Menus, 
and another chiliadal repetition of the four ages : and Menu continues to 
follow Menu, and class to follow class, through a period of which it isnif- 
ficult to form an adequate conception. There are numberless Maivwan - 
tar as, says the ancient author of the Institutes of Menu, creations also 
and destructions of worlds innumerable. The being supremely exalted per - 

'forms all this with as much ease as if in sport , again and again , for the 
sake of conferring happiness 

Such language and such philosophy seem almost necessarily to imply and 
to require an eternal succession of worlds and Menus and Manwantaras : 
yet the Hindoo sages, unlike those of the tvest, as if startled by the magni- 
tude of their own conceptions, instead of pushing their theory to its utmost 
limits, suddenly stop short, when we might suppose them on the point of 
asserting the absolute eternity of crude matter and an everlasting succession 
of similar worlds framed out of its substance. The complete life of Brahma, 
however vast, is finite. It is limited to five successive centuries of his own 
divine years, every day of which beholds the reign of fourteen Menus. At 
the end of each of these enormous periods, Brahma dies : at the commence- 
ment of each, 'he revives : and, at the close of them all, the whole creation 
is absorbed into the supreme being.* The final consummation of the Uni- 
verse is described under the image of a monstrous demon swallon mg up 
the world. Him they call Maha-Pralaya or the great deluge , in contra- 
distinction to the smaller Pralayas or floods, which regularly occur at the 
end of every Manuantara. 1 Through Brahma generations pass on succes- 

* Insm. of Menu. chap. i. p. II. In point of arrangement, the vast cycles of the Hindoo* 

have certainly been constructed, like the Julian period, on mere retrospective astronomical 
calculations. Sec llales's Chronol. voL i. p. 292. * Asiat. Res. vel. v. p. S4 7*248. 

* Moor’s IJind. Panth. p. 30, 150, 151. Mr. Moor gives a print of Jlaha-Praldya to 
the act of swallowing a city ; while Brahma, Vishaou, and Siva, are uresisuhly dra^n to- 

. wards him to be similarly ingulphcd. m 
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sively ; ages' and periods arc by -him pul- in motion, terminated, and re- 
newed ; and, while he dies and springs to birth alternately, his existence or 
energy continues a hundred of his years, during which he produces arid 
devours all things of less longevity . 1 

But, though the Hindoos thus appear to reject the doctrine of an eternal 
succession of worlds, vc find them occasionally employing a phraseology 
which might utmost lead us to believe that they hesitatingly adopted it. 
Thus Brahm, or Vishnou in the character of Brahm, is * introduced in dif- 
ferent parts of the Gita as saying of himself : I am of things transient the 
beginning , the middle , and the end: the whole tcorld xvas spread abroad by 
me in my invisible form. At the end of the period Ka/p, all things return 
into my primordial source : and, at the beginning of another Kalp t f create 
them all again. I am the understanding of the wise, the glory of the 
proud, the strength of the strong. I am the eternal seed of all nature. I 
am the father and mother of this world, the grandsire, and the preserver. 
I am death and immortality. I am entity and nonentity. X am never- 
failing time. I am all-grasping death. I am the resurrection. The great 
Brahm is my womb: in it J place my feetus: and from it is the production 
of all nature. The gi'cat Brahm is the womb of all those various forms, 
which are conceived in every natural womb: and I am the father that 
soweth the seed* All things in short are in a perpetual state of solution 
and reproduction. The earth is perishable, say the Hindoo bards in one 
of their funereal hymns : the ocean , the gods themselves, pass away. Hoio 
should not that bubble , mortal man, meet destruction? All, that is low, 
must finally perish: all, that is elevated, must ultimately fall : all com- 
pounded bodies must end in dissolution : life must be concluded with death? 
Brahm or the great father is that, whence all beings are produced ; that, 
by which they live when born ; that, toward which they tend; and that, 
unto which they pass . 4 

S. The three powers, ■who sustain the offices of creator, preserver, and 
destroyer, are termed by the Hindoos Brahma, Vishnou , and Siva : and 

’ Asiat. Res. vol. lit. p. 127. * Moor's Panth. p.*21l. 

3 Moors Hind. Pantb. p. 310, 3U- * Yajurveda apud Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 27 *. 
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these are believed to emanate from or to be a triplication of ‘a yet older 
deity, whom they call Brahm , and to whom they ascribe so decidedly the 
peculiar attributes of the godhead that many have supposed them to wor- 
ship the true God under that appellation. iThis however I am inclined very 
greatly to doubt : and, the more I have studied the subject, the more my 
doubt has approximated to full conviction. 

In the preceding citations fiom the Gita, vve may observe, that Vishnou 
or Crishna is identified with Brahm although one of his three emanations: 
and we may also observe, that in the single character of Brahm all the 
three offices of Brahma, Vishnou* and Siva, are united. He is at once 
the creator, the preserver, and the destroyer. He is the primeval herma- 
phrodite, or the great father and great mother blended together in one per' 
son. Consequently, he is the same as the hermaphroditic Siva in the form 
which the Hindoos call Ardha-JSfari; the same also as Brahma and Vish- 
nou, for each of these is similarly an hermaphrodite by an union with his 
proper Sacti or (heavenly consort; the same moreover as the Orphic Jupi- 
ter and the Egyptian Osiris; the same as Adonis, Dionusus, and Attis; 
the same in short as the compound great father in every part of the pagan 
world. 

Yet this compound great father, as the whole of his history shews, is 
not the true God; but a being, who has been made to usurp his attributes. 
He is primarily Adam and the Earth, and secondarily Noah and the Art. 

In the former case, his three emanations or children, who partake of his 
nature and who discharge liis pretended functions, are Cain, Abel, and 
Seth: in the latter, they are Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Accordingly, 
Brahm himself is declared to be the same as Menu: and Brahma, Vish- 
nou, and Siva, are identified with those three sons of Menu, who appear 
at the commencement of every Manwantara, whose proper human names 
are said by the Hindoos to be Sama and Cama and Pra-Japati, and who 
transmit to their descendants the sceptre of sovereignty throughout the 
whole duration of their allotted period. 

On this point the Hindoo writers are sufficiently explicit; though, by 
their wild system of personal multiplication and repeated Avatarism, they 
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have superinduced a certain tfcgtcc of confusion. T?ic evidence may be 
summed up in the following ‘manner. / 

We arc taught, on the one hantl, that Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, arc 
essentially but a single person ; that this single person is Brahm, who unites 
in himself the divided attributes of the three; and that the triplicated 
Brahm is materially the World, astronomically the Sun, and mystically the 
great Hermaphrodite who is equally the father and the mother of the Uni- 
verse.* But we arc told, on the other hand, that Menu-Swayambhuva is 
conjointly and individually Brahma, Vishnou, ’and Siva ; that he had three 
sons, who sprang in a mortal shape from his body and who married his 
three daughters; and that these three sons were severally Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Siva.* 

Such are the declarations of the Hindoo thcologists : and the inference 
to be drawn from them is abundantly obvious. Since Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Siva, arc conjointly Menu-Sw ayambhuva; and since they are also con- 
jointly the imagined supreme god Brahm : it is evident, that Brahm and 
Menu-Sw ayambhuva must. really be the same person. And again, since 
Brahma, Vishnou, and Siva, are severally the three sons of Menu-Sw ayam- 
bhuva ; and since they arc also three supposed emanations from Brahm : it 
must plainly follow, that the famous triad of Hindoo theology, which some 
have incautiously deemed a corrupt imitation of the Trinity, is really com- 
posed of the three sons of a mere mortal, who under the name of Menu is 
described as the general ancestor of mankind. 

Brahm then at the head of the Indian triad is Menu at the head of his 
three sons. But, that by the first Menu we are to understand Adam, is 
evident, both from the remarkable circumstance of himself and his consort 
bearing the rides of Adima and Iva, and from the no Jess remarkable tradi- 
tion that one of his three sons was murdered by his brother at a sacrifice. 1 
Hence it will follow, that Brahm at the head of the Indian triad is Adam at 
the head of his three sons, Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

Each Menu however with his triple offspring is only the reappearance of 

‘ Moor's Hind. Paatb. p.44, 6, 9. 13,33, 277. 294, 7, 13, 27S, 295. Asiat. Res. toU. 
p-267. * Asiat P.es.vol.v. p.247, 248, 249. * Ibid. 
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a former Menu with his triple offspring : for, in every such manifestation at 0 
the commencement of each Manwantara, the Hindoo Trimurti or triad be- 
comes incarnate by transmigrating from the human bodies occupied^ during 
a prior incarnation ; Brahm or the unity appearing as the paternal Menu of 
a new age, while the triad of Brahma Vishnou and Siva is exhibited in the 
persons of his three sons.* The first Menu therefore with his three sons 
must be viewed as reappearing in the characters of Menu-Satyavrata and 
his triple offspring Sarna Cama and Pra-Japati. But the ark-preserved 
Menu-Satyavrata and his three sons are certainly Noah and his three sons 
Shem Ham and JapheU Hence* again it will follow, since Menu-Satyavrata 
is only a reappearance of Menu-Adima, and since the triplicated Menu- 
Adima is the same as the triplicated Brahm, that Brahm at the head of the 
Indian triad is likewise Noah at the head of his three sons. 

Agreeably to such a conclusion, even those, who contend that the Hin- 
doos worship the one true God, have been compelled to acknowledge, that 
they do not sufficiently discriminate the creature from the creator :* and the 
Puranas themselves unequivocally teach, that the world, at its reproduction 
in what is called the lotos-creation, was formed indeed by a god ; but by a 
god, who appeared in the shape of a man, and who primarily is the same 
os Adam, though the attributes of the Deity are blasphemously ascribed to 
him. The great God; the great, omnipotent, omniscient, one; the greatest 
in tke world; the great lord ; who goes through all the worlds, incapable of 
decay , and without body : ts bom a moulded body of flesh and bones, made, 
whilst himself teas not made. His wisdom and power pervades all hearts : 
from his heart sprang this lotos-like world in times of old. It was then in 
this, that appeal ed, when bom, the god of gods with four faces, the lord 
gf the loids rf mankind, who rules over all, the lord <f the world. When 
this foxier was produced by Vishnou , then from his navel sprang the 
worldly lotos abounding with trees and plants ; then the dimensions if this 
worldly lotos became obvious to the sight.' Now, when we compare this 
passage with what has already been said respecting the allowed, incarnation 

* See Asiat. lies. >ol, vin. p, 254 , «55. sot. v. p. 293. *>• p- 463. 

■ Asiat. Res. vol. >ui. p. 397. * Asjsl Res. vol. vui. p. 353 . 
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u of the.Trimurti in the persons of Menu-Suayambhuv a and his three sons, 
I see not wlmt conclusion sc can* firms from it except this; tint the only 
great god of the Hindoos is the Menu? \sho appears ol the commence- 
ment of eicry Mamvantara, who successively destroys and reproducer the 
ssorld, and who is invested by them with the usurped honours of the Deity. 
Accordingly, not only is Menu-Sum ambhuva declared to be the first Brahma 
in a human shape; hut Brahma himself is considered ns man individually, 
and as mankind collectively. Iltncc he is said'to he born and to die 
every day, as there arc men springing to life nnd'dving escry dnj ; to die 
collectively every hundred 3 cars, this being tfic utmost limit of human life; 
and to die at the end of every century of dninc jean, because at the end 
of the world the whole race of mankind die.' The Hindoos, in short, 
however their system may be disguised, acknowledge no god except tho 
universal parent of man, vv horn they suppose to reappear at the commence- 
ment of every new world; because there was ® certain degree of resem- 
blance between the beginning of the postdiluviun and that of tho antedi- 
luvian world: the god of the Hindoos, lioneier disguised in the borro»cd 
plumes of Deity, is Adam, fancifully believed to have nppeared again 
fls Noah, and \cneratcd in conjunction at once with the San and with the 
Universe. It is worthy of observation, that such a conclusion has in sub- 
stance been drawn by one sect of the Hindoo philosophers. Perceiving 
that the human character, so plainly supported hy all their gods, was irre- 
cbncileable with the lavish ascription of the divine character to them, they 
insist, that no incarnations ever took place, but that the pretended deifies 
were mere mortals, whom the Supreme Being was pleased to endow with 
qualities approaching to ius own attributes.* 

II. The same doctrine of a succession of worlds, each springing from 
the chaotic wreck of an antecedent world, prevailed also among the an- 
cient Egyptians. 

In the theological books imputed to Hermes TrLmegistus, which contain 
an account of the old Mizraimic philosophy, it is laid down as an established 
maxim, that nothing tn the "world perishes , and that death ts not the destruc t 


t Asiat. Res, vol. r. p. 247* 


‘Asiat. Res. vol. 111 . p. J4&, 
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tion but only the change and translation of things? Agreeably to this 
maxim, it is further taught, that, when the world becomes degenerate, then 
that lord and father, the supreme god and the only governor, beholding the 
manners and deeds of men , bp his will, which is hts benignity , always re- 
sisting vice and restoring things from their degeneracy , will either wash 
away the malignity of the world by water or else consume it by fire, and 
then restore it to its ancient form again? 

The prevalence of such' an opinion among the Egyptians, respecting the 
successive destructions of the world by inundation and conflagration, is men- 
tioned also by Julius EirmicuS: 1 and it is eminently set forth in the curious 
dialogue between Solon and the Egyptian priest as recorded by Plato. 
Solon, we arc told, wishing rather to learn the sentiments of the Egyptians, 
than to declare his own, put many questions to one of their priests on va- 
rious points of antiquity. Thus, from a desire to reduce chronology to 
some degree of certainty, be asked the opinion of his sacerdotal fiiend re- 
specting the age of Phoronens esteemed the first of men, and Niobfc, and 
Pjrrha and Deucalion after the flood, and other matters which enterso largely 
into the mythological genealogies of the Greeks. To this the priest replied, • 
0 Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children, nor is there an old man 
among you. Having no ancient traditions nor any acquaintance with chro- 
nology, you are as yet in a state of intellectual infancy .** The t rue ori- 
gin of such mutilated fables as you possess is this. There have been andshall 
again be, in the course of many revolving ages , numerous destructions of 
the human race ; the greatest of them by fire and water, but others in an 
almost endless succession at shorter intervals? Tins is perfectly the Hindoo 
theory of smaller destructions of the world at the end of each Alonuantara, 
and of more complete ones at the end of each Ivalpa. # 

‘ Cudworth’s Intel!. Sj>t. p. 32d. Cudworth seems to me rightly to conclude, on tlie au- 
thority of Jamblichus, th.it the Tmmegistic bools really contain the Hermaic opinions II.J 
argument is now much strengthened by the circumstance of the same theory respecting the 
world being found to prevail throughout the east. 

* Cudvv, laicll. Syst. p. 328. * Ibid. 

* Plat. Tim. fol. 22, 23. 
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The same doctrine is mentioned also by Orison. They hold, says he, a 
succession from age to age of many conflagrations and many inundations, and 
esteem the food of Deucalion as an cient but of yesterday . Indeed to such 
as are disposed to listen to their speculations, they teach , that the world was 
never produced, but has existed from all eternity. 1 And he adds, that the 
wisest among the Egyptians had communicated their theory of successive con- 
flagrations and inundations to his opponent Celsus . 1 

The Hermetic books, whoever ma) have been the compiler of them, arc 
full of allusions to the doctrines upon which these notions are founded. The 
great god of the Egyptians, though clothed with the attributes of the Deity, 
v as no more the Supreme Being than the great God of the Hindoos. He 
is described, as being the Soul of the World, and as partaking of the nature 
of both sexes ; precisely in the same manner, as that Siva Ardka-Nari, who 
floated in the ship Argha on the surface of the deluge. From him, their 
common parent, nil human souls are derived. He is ever pregnant, and ever 
productive. Death is nothing more than a change of body and a passing 
from visibility into invisibility. Every day, some part of the world passes into 
this invisibility. It does not utterly perish, but only disappear to our sight, 
being either translated into some other place or changed into some other 
form In a similar manner, animals are dissolved by death, not that they 
might be utterlfMestroyed, but that in due season they might be made again. 
As for the world, which is the body of the great father, it makes all things 
out of itself, and unmakes all things into itself . it perpetually dissolves all 
things, and it perpetually renews all things. In the whole Universe nothing 
utterly perishes. Itself is unchangeable, it a parts only admit of alteration. 
Yet of these, subject as they are to mutation, none utterly perishes or is 
absolutely destroyed^. for what is incorruptible cannot be corrupted, and 
what is a part of the great god cannot be annihilated 1 

III. The fourteen Menus of the Hindoos are manifestly the same as the 
fourteen Mababads or great Buddhas of the ancient Iranians : for the first 
of them, like the first Menu, is said to have been the author of a sacred book 
m a heavenly language ; and the whple- fourteen either had appeared, or 

* Orjg, ady. Cela. Jib. ]. * Ibid. 3 Cad worth’s Intel]. Syst, p. 332, 333. 
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would appear, in a human shape for the government of the world. The 
diluvian Menu indeed is clearly one with the diluvian Buddha oi Maha-Bad: 
consequently the series of Menus must be the same as the series of Maha- 
bads. 1 

Horn this palpable identity it seems natural to conclude, that the Iranians 
held the same doctrine respecting a succession of worlds that the Hindoos 
have adopted : and the conclusion is rendered more probable, both from the 
common Gothic or Cuthic descent of the Indo-Scythce and the military and 
sacei dotal castes of the J^ersians, and from the circumstance of the primeval 
Babylonian empue comprehending within its limits that part of Iran which 
Still bears the name of Chusistan . I am not able ‘positively to shew, that 
such was the case: but there is a tenet of the ancient Magi, preserved by 
Theopompus, which is so nearly allied to the doctrine in question, that I 
have little doubt of its having been maintained by them. It was their belief; 
that men would live again in another state of existence and become immor- 
tal : nor are w e to suppose, that this means simply their belief of a resurrec- 
tion in the Christian sense of the word; for it was additionally their opinion, 
that the things which now are would for ever continue to be designated by the 
names of their possessor. ‘ There is some degree of obscurity in this state- 
ment: but, since the doctrine held by the Hindoos is precisely that which 
renders it perfectly intelligible, I am inclined to believe that it has been re- 
gularly deduced from that doctrine. If men are to live again and become 
.immortal, it may reasonably be inquired what we aie to understand by the 
things of this world for everbearing their names. The answ er is afforded by 
the theology of the Hindoos: whenever the immortal great father reappears 
at the commencement of a new world, he still bears the appellation of Menu. 
«sr -<&£p,WuuV ifr-fd kes iiagra* .yjer the perpetee thy ewsiseg •material? sf 
renovated system is still fiom him called a Manzvantara . 1 

IV. I suspect, that the same doctrine formed a pai t of the theology of the 
Chinese. 

' See Asiat Res. vol. n. p. 59. 1 Diog. Laert. in Proccm. 

3 That the ancient Pen vans Md this doctrine vs Tendered more probable by the circumstance 
of its being undoubtedly maintained by the present philosopher* of that nation. To destroy 
according to the Tedantis of India, the Safis of Persia, and many philosophers of our European 
schools, »r only to generate and reproduce n another Jortn. Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. ?50. 
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Wc nrc informed, tint the mystic philosophy of the book Yching bears -a 
close resemblance to that of the Pythagoreans; and that it largely treats of 
natural principles, of judicial uMrology, and of generation and corruption. 
Eight Koua or symbols, each composed of three lines, bicroglyphically ex- 
press certain general things, on ninth the nativity and corruption of all par- 
ticular things are allowed to depend. Of these the first represents the heaven; 
the second, the earth; the third, lightning; the fourth, mountains; the fifth, 
fire; the sixth, clouds; the seventh, water; and the eighth, wind. 'From 
them variously combined the perpetual variety of nature originates . 1 

Non the Pythagoreans expressly held tho doctiinc of a succession of 
worlds and a transmigration of souls; and taught much, respecting the po- 
tency of numbers and a perpetual destruction and reproduction of the Uni- 
verse. If then v thc theology of the Chinese, which similarly treats of gene- 
ration and dcstiuction, resemble that of the Pythagoreans, it must have 
inculcated the tenet of a succession of worlds. Their eight Koua, each com- 
posed of a triplet, nrc nearly allied to the eight material forms of the triple 
Siva: and their ascribing to them the power of generation nnd corruption has 
originated, most probably, from the Adnmitical and Noetic triads and ogdoads. 
The substance of what they teach, though like all the other heathen systems 
strongly tinctured with Mntcriulism, seems plainly to be this: that destruc- 
tion and reproduction, in perpetual vicissitude, spring from the numbers three 
and eight, with which every new world invariably commences 

V. In supposing such to be the doctrine contained in the boob Yoking 
I am the more confirmed by the circumstance of Buddhism prevailing so ge- 
nerally in China, nor do I speak of the comparatively recent introduction of 
a mere modification of that theology, there is considerable reason to believe 
that the norship of Buddha or Eo was the relgWMJ of the Chinese Si-om the 
very commencement of their empire. Now the doctrine of a succession of 
worlds is held no less decidedly by the Buddhists than by the Brahniemsts: 
nor is it set forth with greater precision in any country than in that of the 
Burmas, who are both determined Buddhists and near neighbours to the 
Chinese. 

* Mart. Hut. Sin. lib. i. p, 14, 15, lt>. Du Haldc's Hist, of China, vol. i. p. S/O. 
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The Universe , we aie informed, is called by the Bttrmas Logha, which 
signifies successive destruction and reproduction : because it is conceived , that 
the Universe, after it has been destroyed either by fire, water, or wind, is 
again of itself restored to its evident form — They say, that the age of man 
has not always been the same with what it is at present, and that it will not 
continue to be the same; but that it is lengthened or shortened according to 
the general merit or demerit of men's actions. After the first inhabitants, 
their children and grandchildren had gradually and successively shorter lives 
in proportion as they became less virtuous : and this gradual decrease con- 
tinued, until men Came to live tetiyiars only, the duration of the life <f men 
in their greatest state of wickedness. The children of these, considering the 
cause of their parents' short life, and dedicating themselves more to the 
practice of virtue, had their lives gradually lengthened. Now this successive 
decrement in the duration of the life of man, followed by an increase, must 
take place sixty four times after the reproduction of a world before that 
world will be again destroyed. In Jhe present world eleven of these changes 
have taken place ; nor will it be destroyed, until it has passed through fifty 
three mare changes— The Burma writings allege three remote causes for the 
destruction of a world; luniry, anger , and ignorance. From these , by the 
power of fate, arise the physical or proximate causes; namely fre, water, 
and wind. JVhen luxury prevails, the world is consumed by fire; when 
anger prevails, it is dtssohed in water ; and, when ignorance prevails, it is 
dispersed by wind. The Burmas do not suppose, that a 'aorld is destroyed, 
and a «ero one instantaneously regenerated i but that the destruction takes up 
the spate of an Assenchiekat, that the reproduction takes up another, and 
that a third intervenes between the end of the old world and the beginning of 
the nexo. At the end of each of the sixty four changes in the life of man, 
which take place during the existence of every vi orld, an almost total destruc- 
tion befalls the human race. After the greater part have perished, a heavy 
rain falls, and sweeps away into the rivei s the unburied bodies and fit A. 
Then follows a shower of flowers and sandal wood to purify the earth; and all 
kinds of garments fall from above. The scanty remains of men, who had 
escaped from destruction, now creep out from caverns and hiding places; and, 
repealing <f their sins, henceforth e/yoy longer lives— T/ie Burma writings 
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some of the Zian, and all the other 1,010,000 worlds, are entirely dissolved 
When a z xorldis destroyed by wind, the Nat having finished his warnings, a 
fine rain falls but it is the last i am during that world After a hundred 
thousand years the tend begins to blow, and gradually increases At first 
it only raises sand and small stones but at length it whirls about immense 
rocks and the summits if mountains Uteri shading the whole earth, it dis- 

sipates this and the others, with all the habitat ions of the Nat and Rupa 
and Arupa , and scatters them through the immense space of the shes 
The conceptions of the Burmas, relative to the i epr oduction of a world, 
now come to be explained They allege three causes of destruction, fire, 
i am, and a ind but , according to them, the only cause of reproduction is 
rain One Assenchickat after the destruction of a zvorld r am begins to fall 
like mustard seed, and increases by degrees till each drop becomes a thousand 
juzana m size This ram fits alt the space, which had been for merly occu 
pied by the destroyed habitations, and even a greater for by the wind it is 
gradually msptssated to the precise bulk of the former world The rams, 
thus inspissated by the wind, form on their surface a crust , out of which 
arise first the habitations of the Zian, and then Mienmo with all the abodes 
of the Nat who dwell near that mountain Tf e rain, continuing to be in- 

spissated, for ms our earth, and finally all the other 1,010,000 all these are 
exactly m the same disposition order, situation, and form, which they had 
in their former existence These changes, both in the destruction and repro- 
duction of worlds, take place, not by the influence f any creative pou er, but 
ar c occasioned by the power Damala which is best translated by our word 
fate— On the surface of the newly regenerated world a crust arises, having 
the taste and smell of butter This smell, reaching the nostrils of the Rupa 
and Zian , e rules in these beings a desire to eat the crust The end of thin 
lives as superior beings having now arrived, they assume human bodies , but 
such as a: c shilling and agile, and descend to occupy our earth and the other 
1,010 000 worlds which are adjacent These human beings for some time 
live on this / reternatural food m tranquillity and happness But* being 
qf tent aids sa^ed with a desire and love for property, the ucefareous crust 
disap, ears as a punishment J or their crime , and their bodies, being deprived 
of transput cucy and splendor, become dark and opaque In the place of the 
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crust comes up a plant, which has abo the taste of butter: and, when men 
degenerate still further, the plant itself disappears, and is succeeded by rice. 
In consequence of the use of this last food, the different organs of se r 
appear; for before that time mankind were neither nude nor female. Those, 
who in a former life had been males, now obtain the male organs of sc r; and 
those, who had been women, obtain female organs. Marriage is the conse- 
quence; and, as men begin to multiply, contentions and quarrels arise among 
them : for, avarice prevailing , every one consults his own immediate interest 
without attending to the injury ninth he might do to his neighbour. At 
length these disputes come to be determined by strength : and, to put a slop to 
this violence, it is determined tn common council to elect a prince, v ho should 
he able to reward according to merit, and to punish according to the atrocity 
of crimes. And a certain man being found amongst them , who excelled the 
rest in stature and beauty, and who had always been more observant of the 
laws than the others , this person is created king and lord of the earth . Be- 
cause he hod been chosen by common consent , he is called Mahasarnata ; 
and, because he was made lord of the earth , he is called Kattia. * 

„ Such is the doctrine of the Burmas respecting a succession of similar 
■worlds. Much as it is blended with wild fiction, and tinctured as it is with 
atheism, w e may still very easily discern whence it has originated : and its 
origin is the origin of that doctrine wherever it prevails. The notion of tlie 
Hindoos, that at the end of each world a Menu with seven holy companions 
is preserved in a boat while the rest of mankind are overwhelmed by the 
waters of a deluge, evidently proves, that their succession of worlds is a fable 
grafted upon the real occurrence of a single world succeeding, by the inter- 
vention of a general flood, that which was first created. And, in a similar 
mannei, the belief of the Burmas, that an unavailing preacher of righteous- 
ness appears towards the close of every world, that men regularly degenerate 
‘aftei the commencement of each new' period, and that at a time of increasing 
anarchy an universal empire is invariably founded by a prince named Kattia 
or Cassia , equally proves, that their successive worlds are but an arbitrary 
multiplication of the postdiluvian and antediluvian worlds. The story, how- 


1 Asiat. Res. vol. vi. p. 174— 249. 
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evci frequently repeated, is still the same and it is alike impossible not to 
lecogmze the character of Noah in that of the warning Nat, or the character 
of Nimrod the Cassian or Cushite m that of the fiist umveisal sovereign 
Kattia I may add to these obvious remarks, that the cycle of sixty four , 
which, according to the Burmas, completes the duration of every world, 
immediately connects their system with that of the Chinese philosophers, and 
thus affords an additional argument that the same doctrine is taught by the 
latter The eight primary ICouas of the Chinese, each of which is composed 
of the number three, are multiplied by them into sixty four, which is the 
square of eight and this very number si xtyfour thus produced, which is 
accounted of so much importance by the Burmas, is reckoned a symbol of 
the Universe * 

VI The same notions, varied accoidin 0 to their humour, are held by the 
Buddlnsts of Ceylon 

According to the opinions of the Singhalais and ft om what appears in then 
writings, the Universe petished ten different times, and by a wonderful 
operation of nature ''vas as often produced a new For the government of 
the world at those different periods, thete were twenty txco Buddhas, a pro- 
pot tionate number of whom belonged to each period Besides this, the Sing 
halais assert , from record, the total desti action and regeneration of the 
Universe many other times , the wilt ten authorities foi which are no longer 
to be found — The Buddhists speak of twenty six heavens, which they divide 
in the following manna theDeveh Loke, consisting of sir , the Biachmah 
Bole, consisting of sixteen, foe of which are considered as iriumjhant 

1 Wart 11 st Sin lb i p 14, 15 Traces of this universally prevalent doctrine of 
the pagans may be bbsers e 1 also among the Ivayn or rude mountaineers if Arracan wl o have 
been subj cted to the Burma l empire Col Symes g ves the folio ring account of a convcr 
sat on \ hicl passed bet veen a Kayn and h rasclf We asked the man xhcrc he expected to go 
nlen / e died® Hr repl cd that I e should again become a chi l Who still make you a chid ? 

Tic Mo mg 11 )o arc the Mourt mg 9 The father and mother of the world who grow on 
the earth os two trets » t tt Jield t ne e'er g ten tJle other dry If hat he meant 6y thu 
t ctaplor at coul l not tell unless it vsas a type if successive and eternal renovation and decay 
lie added that the Mop ztng resided on the great mounta n Gnoera, where the images of 
tie dead are deposilci Bn bass to Ava vol i p "46 To Col Sy mess very just co i 
j cturc I may odd that the sacred mom ta n Gno va is certainly the local Ararat or Mcru of 
th s people 
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crust comes up a plant, uhtch has also the taste of butter: and, when men 
degenerate still further, the plant itself disappears, and is succeeded by rice. 
Jn consequence of the use of this last food, the different organs of se.r 
appear; for before that time mankind were neither male nor female. Those, 
who in a fanner life had been males , now obtain the male organs of set; and 
those , who had been women, obtain female organs. Marriage is the conse- 
quence; and, as men begin to multiply, contentions and quarrels arise among 
them: for , avarice prevailing, every one consults his own immediate interest 
without attending to the injury which he might do to his neighbour. At 
length these disputes come to be determined by strength : and, to put a stop to 
this violence, it is determined in common council to elect a prince, who should 
be able to reward according to merit , and to punish according to the atrocity 
of crimes. And a certain man being found amongst them, who excelled the 
rest tn stature and beauty, and who had always been more observant of the 
laws than the others, this person is created king and lord of the earth. Be- 
cause he hod been chosen by common consent , he is called Mahasamata ; 
and, because he was made lord of the earth , he is called Kattia. * 

Such is the doctrine of the Burmas respecting a succession of similar 
■worlds. Much as it is blended with wild fiction, and tinctured as it is with 
atheism, w e may still very easily discern whence it has originated : and its 
origin is the origin of that doctrine wherever it prevails. The notion of tile 
Hindoos, that at the end of each world a Menu with seven holy companions 
is preserved in a boat w hile the rest of mankind are overwhelmed by the 
waters of a deluge, evidently proves, that their succession of worlds is a fable 
grafted upon the real occurrence of a single world succeeding, by the inter- 
vention of a general flood, that which was first created. And, in a similar 
manner, the belief of the Burmas, that an unavailing preachei of righteous- 
ness appears towards the close of every world, that men regularly degenerate 
hftei the commencement of each new period, and that at a time of increasing 
anarchy an universal empire is invariably founded by a prince named Kattia 
or Cassia , equally proves, that their successive worlds are but an arbitrary 
multiplication of the postdiluvian and antediluvian worlds. The story, how- 
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ever frequently repeated, is still the same : and it is alike impossible not to 
recogm'ze the character of Noah in that of the naming Nat, or the character 
'of Nimrod the Cassian or Cushite in that of the fast universal sovereign 
Kattia. I may add to these obvious remarks, that the cycle of sixty four, 
which, according to the Burmas, completes the duration of every world, 
immediately connects their system with that of the Chinese philosophers, and 
thus affords an additional argument that the same doctrine is taught by the 
latter. The eight primary Kouas of the Chinese, each of which is composed 
of the number three, are multiplied by them into sixty four, which is the 
square of eight: and this very number si Tty four thus produced, which is 
accounted of so much importance by the Burmas, is reckoned a symbol of 
the Universe.* 

VI. The same notions, varied accoiding to their humour, are held by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. 

According to the opinions of the Smghalais and from what appears in their 
writings , the Universe peiished ten different times , and by a wonderful 
operation of nature was as often 'produced a-new. For the government of 
the xcorld at those different periods, there were twenty two Buddhas, a pro- 
portionate number of whom belonged to each period. Besides this, the Sing- 
fialais assert, from record, the total destiuction and regeneration of the 
Universe many other times; the written authorities for which are no longer 
to be found — The Buddhists 'speak of twenty six heavens, which they divide 
in the following manne? : the Devch-Zoke, consisting (f sir ; the Brackmak- 
Lole, consisting of sirtecn, five of which are considered as triumphant 


* Martin. Hist. Sin. lib i> p. U, IS. Traces of this universally prevalent doctrine of 
tbe pagans may be ftbsen ed also among the Kayn or rude mountaineer^ if Arracan who liai 
been subjected to tbe Butman empire. Cot. Symes give, the following account of a conver- 
sation, which passed between a Kayn and himself. ffeos hi th mm, vim handed u 
rrfenWiedf Ht repW, rdnf h, lU .g<n. become . ci, Id. f I'io setKmnle,;, . 

n, m°c"<u fc»i' «, dmM , r oftleaarU _ ^ 

the earth as t icj trees in a feta, one ever gi ten, the other dry What he me & 
metaphor ue could tut tell, unless it uas a type of successive ... . * meant ^ t/iu 

«' Led, tfe ft, canting ceded Z oZl ~ ** 

the dead are deposited Enibsss to Asa. \oI. m p, 04^ To C 1 S » ? ,ma ges of 

*“• lte “ C ' tJ G "°™ “ «Lnlj Ibcbcai ' Tra'iHX Me™ “f 
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‘ heavens; and the Arroopeh-Ioke, consisting of four. They say of the •vir- 
tuous, that they do not enjoy the reward of their good deeds , until after 
having repeatedly died and appeared as often in the six frst heavens called 
Dtvch-Loke , in order to be horn again in the n orld to great wealth and con- 
sequence: and that , having at length enjoyed a foretaste of bliss in the 
eleven inferior Brachmah-Lokcs, they ascend to the fee superior Biachmah - 
Pokes or triumphant heavens, where their transmigration ends, and who e 
they enjoy the fulness of glory and the purest happiness. Buddha, before his 
appearance as man, was a god, and the supreme of all the gods. At the 
solicitations of many of the gods, he descended on earth, and was frequently 
lorn 'as a man ; in which character he exercised every possible virtue , by 
extraordinary instances of self-denial and piety — The learned Singhalais 
do not acknowledge in their writings a Supreme Being, presiding over and 
the author of the Universe — In support of their denial of a Supreme Power, 
who created heaven and earth , they urge, that, if there existed such a creator, 
the world would not perish and be annihilated ; on the contrary , he would be 
cartful to guard it in safety, and would preserve it from corruptibility. Tn 
the frst instance, Buddha interferes in the government of the world; nert 
to him, Sahampattee-Muha-Brachma ; and of tern ards the respective gods, as 
they are by their relative qualif cations empoweied. The world, say they, 
perished frequently in fanner times, and was produced anew by the opet ation 
of the above power , gods and men font the same source. The latter, on 
dying, ascend the sir inferior heavens ; are judged, according to their me- 
rits, by one of the most htferioi' gods ; and regene) ate of themselves, on the 
earth , either as men or brutes: uhich regeneration continues , until they 
arrive at the heavens of the superior gods, and so on by degrees at the In- 
'S wnphant heavens, until they at length reach the supreme heaven. * With 
more consistency than the Hindoos, the Singhalais push their doctrine of a suc- 
cession of worlds to absolute eternity. In their opinion, there has been no 
proper creation: Maha-Bt ahma, all the Sakreia, and the Brahnies, have 
existed from all time ; and so have the worlds, the gods, the human race , and 
all the animated beings — Their calcidations only relate to the immense number 


* A*iat. Res. vol. tji. p. 32—35. 
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of transmigrations of Buddha, from the time he first thought of becoming 
Buddha, until the time that he became Nivani ; and this period they compute 
at an unit followed by sixty three Zeros, that is, by the number sixty four, 
which is introduced so conspicuously into the systems of the Chinese and the 
Burmas. The Singholais have twenty six heavens, which they divide in the 
same manner as their brethren of the Burma empire; and their opinions 
•respecting them sufficiently shew, that they are in reality twenty six worlds, 

. termed heavens most probably from the union of astronomy and demonolatiy. 
When the Maha-Kdlpa ends, in the use of which term they agree with the 
Brahmenists, that is, when the system of the worlds is overturned and xthen 
all is in disorder, some of the heavens art in a state of conflagration, others 
arc laid waste by violent w itids, a^d others are inundated . * 

This atheistical system, which 5s nothing more than paganism boldly 
, pushed to Us utmost limits, throws a strong light on the real nature of heathen 
theology. The being worshipped by the Gentiles, though sometimes deco- 
rated with the borrowed attributes of proper divinity, is here fairly confessed 
not to be truly God : while yet, in consequence of the doctrine of an.etemal 
succession of worlds and the everlasting duration of the human race, the 
Supreme Being, after having been first robbed of his attributes - to trick out 
a mere mortal, is next denied to have any existence whatsoever. The twenty 
two Buddhas, like the fourteen Menus, may all be reduced to two, .Adam 
and Noah ; for Buddha is the very same person as Menu. A later Buddha 
is described as living at the time of the flood, as being the sovereign prince 
in the belly of the symbolical fish, and as marrying Ila the daughter of Menu- 
Satyavrata who was preserved with seven companions in an ark when the 
whole earth was inundated. But Menu is also said to have espoused his 
own -daughter : therefore Buddha must be the same as Menu. Accordingly, 
as Menu and his three sons are allowed to be an incarnation of the Hindoo 
Unity and Trimurti : so Buddha is at once confessed to be an Avatar of 
Vishnou, and pronounced to be no other than the mystic Om by which name 
the Trimurti is wont to be designated. Buddha however is here acknow lodged 
not to be any real and proper god : and ills diluvian character proves him to 
be the patriarch Noah. If we cast away therefore the idle figment of nu- 


1 Aiiat. R«. vt)L \il. p. $ 99 . 411. 
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mfcrous Buddhas appearing in numerous w orlds, Me shall have a single hero- 
god, with whom commenced a prior world separated from the present b) the 
ihtervention of a deluge, preceding a second hero-god, who lived at the time 
of the flood, and with whom the present world commenced. Of these, as 
the one is certainly Noah, so the other must be Adam. 

VII. ' When the Goths, who were a branch of the Chasas or Chusas or 
Indo-Scuthsj emigrated from the east and invaded the Roman empire, they 
brought with them the Buddhic theology of their ancestors; and, as a part 
of it, they have preserved with a considerable degree of accuracy the doctrine 
of a succession of worlds and of a destruction both of gods and men at the 
close of 'the present mundane system. 

According to the Scaldic philosophers, a world, luminous, glowing, not 
to be dwelt in bystrangers, existed before all things. This world is named 
Musprtsheim. There the black deity Surtur, the Maha-Cali of the Hindoos, 
holds his empire. A flaming swprd shines in his hand. lie shall come' at 
the end of all things : he shall vanquish every go d . lie shall give up the Uni- 
verse a prey to the flames. Next in order to Muspelsheim the abode of 
Surtur, was created what is evidently the antediluvian world; because at the 
close of it all the families of the giants are desboyed by a flood, except a 
single giant who saves himself in a ship with all Jus household. The ante- 
diluvian world commences with the first man and his three sons, born fiom 
a mysterious cow : and these are unreservedly acknowledged to be the great 
gods of the Goths The same triad appears again at the commencement of 
the postdiluvian world; and, in a wild maqner which bears a singular re- 
semblance to the fictions of the Babylonians and the Hindoos, it is repre- 
sented as being the destined author of a new mundane creation. At the close 
of the present s\ stem, that is, in the jUaha-Pra/aya of the Hindoos, gods 
and men will be involved in one common destruction The great ship Na- 
glefarais then set afloat: the mighty serpent vomits forth floods of poison: 
the black deity and his genii invade the penshing Universe; all the gods are 
slam: and the power of dissolution wraps the whole earth in fire and flame. 
But to destroy in one form is only to reproduce in another. The/ entU arise 
out of the sea a new earth most lovely and delightful : covered it will he with 
verdure and pleasant fields: there the gram shall spring forth and grow <f 
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itself n ithout cultivation. Vidor and Vale shall also suivtve ; because nei- 
ther the flood, not the black conjlag? ation, shall do them any harm. They 
shall dwell in the plains of Ida , ' a here u as formerly the residence of the 
gods The sons of Thoi , Mode 1 and Magnb, 1 repair thither, thither come 
Baldei and Hoder f om the mansions of the dead They sit dounand con- 
verse together , they recall to mind the sifferings which they haze formerly 
undergone Nor do the gods, alone tenant the renovated Universe while 
the fie devours all things, two persons of the human race , the one male and 
the otha female, he concealed under a hill These feed on the dew , and 
propagate so abundantly, that the eai th is soon peopled zcilh a nezo race of 
mortals. 1 he Sun also, at once a female and the brilliant monarch of fire, 
before it is devoured by the wolf Fenris , shall have h ought forth a daughter 
as lovely and as resplendent as herself '• uho shall go in the track formerly 
tiodden by Jiei mother. 4 Every thing in short shall be renovated and the 
destruction of one uorld shall only be the* harbinger to the creation of ano- 
ther. 

The opinions of the Goths respecting alternate destruction and reproduc- 
tion are so well summed up by Mr. Mallet, that I cannot refrain from giving 
his statement at some length 

*Thc Ida vratta of the Hindoos * The Mo Deo or Mah Deo of the Hindoos 

1 Or Manni , the Menu of the Hindoos, and Menet or Manes of venous other nations 

4 Edda Fab n, in, iv, xxxn, xkmii Dp Percy supposes there to he some defect or era- 
biguity in the original, because the Sun in the same sentence is spoken of as both masculine 
and feminine, a mode of phraseology carefully preserved both in the French translation of 
Mall»t and the Latin one of Goranson. There may be an -irabiguitv, but there u no defect 
This very ambiguity indeed, which perfectly accords with the oj inion entertained b) the 
pagans respecting the hermaphroditic nature of the great father whom they veneratr 1 in the 
Sun, is the best proof of the genuineness of the ancient verses referred to as an autliontv by the 
compiler of the Edda and I greatly doubt, whether the Bishop s attempt to rimed) this sup 
p«.M?d erroneous reading, by using the word parent rather than mother, has not completely 
marred the intentional mysticism of the writer The version of Mallet is, IeRoi irillant da 
feu engendrera u ne file unique, a? ant qvedetre cnglovtipar Ic lo ip , crttefille tuirra/es tracts 
de sa mere, apres ta mart ties ateux That of Goranson Unicam Jiliavt gentnl rvbtcun- 
dtsstmus tile rex, antequart cum Fenns devoravent , quec cursura etl t ortuts dus, Ttttm m<l. 
ternam Such language exactly describes the solar Sira in his double cl aract r of Ardhn 
nan, and ought, in my judgment, to be scrupulously retained, as exhibiting a faithful p c- 
ture of the theological notious which the Goths brought with them from the ca*t 
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The philosophers of the north 1 considered nature as in a state of perpe- 
tual labour and warfare. Her strength was thus continually toasting away by 
little and little; and Her appi oaching dissolution could not but become every day 
more and more pcfceptible. At last, a confusion (f the seasons, with a long 
and pvetei natut al winter, mas to be the fnal mark of her decay.-* The moral 
world is to be no less disturbed and troubled than the natural. The voice 
of dying nature will be no longer heard by man. Her sensations , being 
weakened and as it were totally extinct, shall leave the heart a prey to cruel 
and inhuman passions. Then will all the malevolent and hostile powers, whom 
the gods have hithei to with much difficulty confncd, burst their chains, and 
fill the Universe with disorder and confusion. The host of heroes from Val- 
hall shall in vain attempt to support the gods: for , though the latter will 
destroy their enemies, they will nevertheless fall along with them. That is, 
in other words, in that great day, all the xnfei ior divinities, whether good 
or bad, shall fall in one great conflict back again into the bosom of the grand 
divinity ; * from whom all things have proceeded as emanations of his essence , 
and who will survive all things. After this the world becomes a prey to 
fames: which are however destined rather to purify than destroy it; since U 
afterwards makes its appearance again more lovely, tnore pleasant, and more 
fruitful , than before — In this new earth, which is to succeed that which we 
inhabit, there are to be again subaltern divinities to govern it, and men to 
people it. This, in general, is what the Edda means to tell us. Although 
the circumstances of the relation are darkly and allegorically delivered; yet 
they ore not detailed so obscui ely, but that one easily sees it was the idea of 
the northern philosophers , that the world was to be renovated and spring forth 
again more perfect and beaut fill. 

* We on glit to add, tr hose ancestors came from the east The idle dream of an inexhaustible 
northern hive of men in the barren and uncultivated regions of Scandinavia is now sufficiently 
exploded. 

1 Not the Supreme Being, I am persuaded, but fie great hermaphroditic triplicated father ; 
who was esteemed the demiurge, who was thought to appear at the commencement of each 
mundane renovation, who was believed to sleep floating on the surface of the ocean during 
the intermediate period of destruction, and whom the Buddhists fairly confess to be no proper 
god. _ 
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Mr. Mallet adds, that by the fabfe of the two human beings , who are to 
survive the destruction of the' worlds they meant to say , that there still ex- 
isted in the earth a vivifying principle and seed, proper to repair the loss 
of the former inhabitants. He is right, in asserting their belief in the ex- 
istence of such a principle ; but mistaken, as it appears to me, in deducing" 
it from this part of - th& fable. The man and the Roman, who - escape in 
the general destruction, seem plainly to be the great father and great mo- 
ther of the new woild : or,' as the Hindoos would speak, the Menu and his 
consort; who appear at the end of each Manwantara, who are preserved in 
a boat with six companions during the prevalence of the intermediate de- 
luge, and with whom commences every successive Manwantara. 1 Mr. Mal- 
let also speaks somewhat too exclusively of its being the opinion of the 
Goths, that the present world Would be destroyed by fire. In reality, they 
have blended together into one fable the two notions of a destruction by fre 
and a destruction by water ; each of which is indifferently called by the 
Hindoos a pralaya or food. 

This will be* evident to any one, who examines either the preceding ex- 
tracts from the Edda or the more ancient poem Voluspa where it treats of 
the same subject In both, mention is made, not only of devastating fire, 
but likewise Of a wondevful ship being set afloat on the swelling ocean: and 
we are further taught, that the new earth is to arise out of the sea. The 
giant Rymer , they are the words of the Voluspa, an ties from the east, 
carried in a chariot : the ocean swells -• the great serpent * rolls himself t fu- 
riously in the waters , and hfteth up the sea. The eagle screams , and tears 
the dead bodies with his horrid beak. The vessel of the gods ss set afoat. 
The vessel comes from the east : the host of evil genii arrives by sea : Loke 
is their pilot and director . Theirfurious squadron advances, escorted by 
the ' wolf Tehris: Loke appears with them. The black prince of the genii 

1 Thor hiding themselves under a hill means their being concealed m the cavern of n moun- 
tain t hut, by the cavern of a mountain, was meant the Ark. resting on mount Ararat. 1 j«Je 
infra book v. c. 7. § I 2. (1.) 

* ThedracontineTyphon of Egypt, who is expressly said by Plutarch to be a pcrsoniticaticn 
of the sea, that is, the deluge. 
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issues forth from the south , surrounded with fames: the swords of the gods 
beam forth rays like the Suit, The rocks are shaken , and fall to pieces. ,The 
female giants wander about weeping. Men tread in crowds the paths oj 
death. The heaven is split asunder: the Sun is darkened: the sea over- 
whelms the earth : the shining stars vanish out of heaven: Vie f re fu- 
riously rages: the ages draw to an end: the ascending fame hcls the 
Vault of heaven.' * * * * 

Here the agents of destruction arcbothfirc and water: and, while the whole 
tv orld is convulsed, wc arc presented with an image of the ship of the gods 
floating on the surface of the agitated ocean. This agrees with the period- 
ical voyage of the Indian Menu, which is doubtless borrowed from the 
voyage of Noah: but the Goths, in the course of their progress westward 
from their original settlements in Casbgar and;Bokhara, have deviated some- 
what from the genuine tradition, though they have not altogether lost it. 
It may be observed, that in many pagan accounts of the deluge fire and 
water arc blended together as joint agents in the work of dei-nstation : and 
each world closes with a deluge, which is the very counterpart of a former 
deluge at the end of a former world. 

The Voluspa proceeds, like the Edda, to describe the production of a 
new world out of the ruins of its predecessor, in a manner which exactly 
corresponds with the rising of the present world out of the waters of the 
flood. Then, namely after the death of the gods and the dissolution of the 
prioi S3 stem. Then we see emerge from the bosom of the waves an earth 
clothed rcith a most lovely verdure The foods retire * the eagle soars 
whet esoever he y lists, and seizes his f shy prey on the tops of the mountains. 
Balder and his brother , those warrior gods, return to inhabit the ruined 
palaces of Odin. The gods assemble m the fields of Ida, they discourse 
together concerning the heavenly palaces, whose rums arc before them, 
they recollect their former conversations and the ancient discourses of 
Odin * 

Every occurrence, which is here specified as about to talc place when - 


* JUaJlct* Holes lo Fib. xtJUJJ. 

* Vo!u«p in Xolcs to Edits. Fab. xsxui. 
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tlie world which we now inhabit shall be destroyed, really took place, if we 
make due allowances for the pagan, mode of detailing the. facts, when the ' 
earth arose out of the ocean subsequent to the flood of Noah. The Gothic 
I(|a is the Idavratta or Meru of the Hindoos, and the Ida of the Phrygians* 
and Cietans. It is the Paradise of the hero-gods, and the mountain where 
they first appeared at the commencement of the new' world It is, in short, 
the arkite mount Aiarat, which there is reason to behere coincides even 
literally with the Paradise xif Adam. Here the deified patriarchs were 
manifested, when the waters of the deluge abated, after their allegorical 
death or sleep on the surface of the ocean ; here, in the belief of the spe- 
culative Gentiles, they had been previously manifested at the commencement 
of a former w orid : and here, they will be again manifested, when the present 
mundane sjstem shall be succeeded by another. 

VIII. It is observed by Mr. Mallet, that the doctrine of the Gothic phi- 
losophers is precisely the same as that espoused by the Stoics: end, as a 
proof, he adduces several passages from Ihe writings of Seneca The ob- 
servation is perfectly just; yet I think it proper to remark, that the doctrine 
in question was by no means peculiar to the Stoics : it was held also by 
the philosophers of the other schools. As their sectarial differences how- 
ever are of no importance in the present inquiry, which respects an hypo- 
thesis common in a great measure to them all ; I shall notice their seoti- 
ments on a succession of worlds cbnjointly, as exhibiting a specimen of what 
was th6 wisdom of Greece and Rome 

The principle, “ which they universally laid down as indisputable, and 
winch formed the basis of all their subsequent reasoning, was the absolute 
eternity of mallet . This was declared to be at once uncreated, and in- 
capable of anniliilation. There teas among the heathen physiologists, as it 
i» well observed by Mr. Bayle, a great variety of opinions about the vug in 
of -the world, and the nature of the element or elements of which they pre- 
tended particular bodies to have been formed. Some maintained, that wa- 
ter "a as the principle of all things ; •others gave’ that preeminence to 
the tur , others, to fire ; others, to homogeneal parts : but they all 
agreed in this , that the matter of the world was unproduced. They never dis- 
Pag . Idol. vol. r. , s 
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K, J pitted among themselves upon jtfie question, whether any thing -was made out 
of nothing: they all agreed, that that teas impossible.' 

_ But, though the eternity of crude matter was thus maintained, a frequent 
change of figure in that matter was fully acknowledged. Matter itself, 
they taught, h indeed eternal: but, in addition to the changes of form which 
tre daily witness, it successively undergoes, at the end of certain vast pe- 
riods, mutations , which are equivalent to (lie destruction of one mundane 
system and to the production of another from its’ ruins. Tins point is 
argued, with some degree of ingenuity, by the philosopher Sallust. Justly 
drawing a distinction between substance and form, he allows the ■corrupti- 
bility of the latter, but denies that of the former.* * In a similar manner, 
Tim&us*, though he admits the creation or rather the generation of the world 
by a deity (for he represents it as being the offspring of his god), yet ac- 
knowledges nothing more than a production out of already 'existing mate- 
rials. 1 Precisely the same language is held by Ocellus Lucanus :* and, ac- 
cordingly, it is on' this identical principle, that he undertakes to answer 
those writers, w ho made the history of Greece commence with Jnachus. 
That epoch , says he, was no real beginning, but only a change : for, as 
Greece had been in a state of bat barism 6 fore the days of Inachus, so will 
it again relapse into a similar state at some future period At the same 
time he intimates the existence of Certain physical, ns well as moral, re- 
\olutions. The different parts of the earth are liable to corruption ahd 
change, sometimes in consequence f a deluge produced by the sea , and some- 
times by the more silent operation of dissipating minds or undermining wa- 
ters : meanwhile the substance of the earth itself is incapable f corrup- 
tion. f Such also is the doctrine mentioned by Macrobias. * Nothing can 
'be properly said to perish throughout the whole world. Those things, 
'which seem to be destroyed, only change the ; r appearance. The xrorld it- 
self 'remains'? though the human t ace has fften been almost totally swept 

* Bayle’s Diction. »ox Epcunts. , „ * Sallust, de Dils et round, c. tii, xtu. 

3 Tiro. Loc.de imm. round, p. 545, 545. Sec also’ Cudw. Intel!. Sysf. p. 214, ?38 30 
*— 35 . 4 Occll. Lucan, de Urn*, c. i, n. 

* Ocell Luc. de Unu. c. ut. 
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puted among themselves upon the question , .whether any thing -was made out 
of nothing; they all agreed, that that was impossible.' t 

Blit, though the'eternity of crude matter was thus maintained, a frequent 
change of figure in that matter was fully acknowledged. Matter itself, 
they taught, is indeed eternal: but, in addition to the changes of form which 
xl e daily witness} it successively undergoes, at the > end of certain vast pe- 
7 hds, mutations , which are equivalent to tfie destruction of one mundane 
'system and to the production of another from its * ruins'. , Tins point is 
argued, with some degree of ingenuity, by the philosopher Sallust. Justly 
drawing a distinction between substance and form, he allows the corrupti- 
bility of the latter, but denies that of the former.*. * In a similar manner, 
'Tim&us, though he admits the creation or rather the generation of the world 
by a deity (for he represents it as being the offspring of his god),, yet ac- 
knowledges nothing more than a production out of already ‘existing mate- 
rials.* Precisely the same language is held by Ocellus Lucanus :* and, ac- 
cordingly, it is ori/this identical 'principle, that lie' undertakes to answer 
those writers, who made the history of Greece commence’ with Inachus. 

* That epoch, says he, xvas no real beginning , but only a change : for , as 
Greece had been in a state of barbarism before the days of Inachus, so will 
'it' again relapse into 'a similar state at some future period. At the. same 
time he f intimates the existence of Certain physical/ as well as moral, re- 
solutions. The different parts of the earth ‘are liable to corruption and 
change, sometimes in consequence of a deluge produced by the sea, and some- 
times by the more silent operation of dissipating, winds dr undermining wa- 
ters : meanwhile' the substance of the earth itself is incapable of corrup- 
tion ,* Such also is the doctrine mentioned by Macrobius. * Nothing can 
be properly said to perish throughout the whole world. Those things, 
which seem to he destroyed, only change the ; r appearance. The world it- 
self remains? though the human race has often been almost totally steep t 

* Bajle’s DiclJoa. tox Epicurus. , % , * SaUuu. de Dus ct round. c. mi, xyu. 

3 Tim. Loc.de amm. muad. p. 545, 5i6. See also Cudw. Inlcll. Syst.p. 214, 738. 30 
-—35. 4 Occil. Lucan. de Umv. c. i, it. 
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away cither by inundation or conflagration' In this tenet, ■with some 
smaller varieties, the Stoics, the *Epicur6ans, and the' Platonists/ w ere all 
agieed.* * # * t , > • 

( To the doctrine of the eternity of substance and the successive destruc- 
tion and reproduction of, worlds either by fire or water, was added the opi- 
nion, that the hero-gods invariably'perished at each revolution, and ap- 
peared again at the commencement of each new system ; the great uni- 
versal father existing alone during every , intervening period. Hence, as it 
has been 'justly ‘remarked, the pagan cosmogonies were also thcogoniesJ 
The devouiing Jupiter of the Stoics swallows up, at the close of each 
world, the -whole host of hero-gods : and, -as it was the universal doctrine 
of those philosophers, that,* during the intervals of the’successive conflagra- 
tions by which the mundane system is destroyed, that god retires into him- 
self and converses with his own thoughts ; so, at the end of each interval, 
be produces a new frame of nature, together with a new family of inferior 
divinities, out of his own substance. 4 Such speculations are plainly the 
same as those of the Indian * school. The devouring Jupiter occupies the 
* place of Siva, 'or Maha-Cali, or the destroying power : and his solitary ab- 
straction during every intervening period is palpably no other, than the pro- 
found solitary meditation of the creative Brahma while he floats inactive on 
the surface - of the chaotic abyss. The world, says Scncca, being melted and 
having reentend into the bosom of Jupiter, this god continues for some lime 
totally concentered in himself, and remains concealed as it zeere, wholly im- 
mersed in the contemplation of his own ideas. Afterwards tic see a nao 
world spring from him ; perfect in all its parts . -Animals are produced 
anew. 'An innocent race <f men is formed under more favourable auspices, 
in order to people this earth, the worthy abode of virtue. In short , the 
xi hole face of nature becomes more pleasing and lively. 1 And again, speak- 

•Macrob In somn. Scip. lib. n.c. 10 p. 103 c. 12. p. 113. See alw Clem. Alex. 
Strom, lib. v. p. 599 • * " - 4 1 r 

* Mmuc. Fcl. Octav p.322. 1 Cudw. Iutcll. Syst. p. 211, CIS, 213, 231,23$. 

* Cuiv. Intel]. S>«. p. 425, 456. * Senec. Ep.»t. p. ct Quxst. Nat. lib. c. olt 
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j n „ if i mundane' dissolution 'as involving the destruction or death of all the 
hero-gods, iie teaches us, that, re/<e» the' lavs of nature shall he buried in 
mm and the last day of the. nor Id shall come'; the southern pole shall 
crush as it falls, all the regions bf Africa, and the north pole shall over- 
Mm all the countries ‘beneath its arts. The affrighted Sun shall he dc- 
nricctl of its h°ht r the palice of heacen falling to decay shall produce at 
cnee both'lfe°mid 'deal hi and some-kind of dissolution shall equally seize 
aJt the deities, echo thus shall return into their original chaos.' - 
,h, s A stem ,',-as completed % the doctrine' of the preeristence of souls, 
t u a, their post exist dice: which indeed was ‘a necessary part'of the 
”hco^ ' that there was a perpetuarsuccession of hero-gods appearing at the 
•commencement of ehch world and absorbed into the unity of the great fit- 
ter at 'the close of each.' Tor the hero-gods, -as me have seen, mere no 
-'her than the chief patriarch and ‘his offspring, with whom every uorid'im 
iablv began : and, in 'consequence of the children' being deemed mere . 
?. em°anations of the 6rst' parent, springing from him at the commence- 
ment of a world and returning mto his essence at the end of one, the gods 
“/paganism were ever considered in the light of cue and m my New 

. . ,° trine jj in fact 'the doctrine of the Metempsychosis ; Which is so 
closely united with that of a succession of worlds, that, wherever we find 
the one we may be morally sure of finding the other. As similar worlds 
succeed similar worlds, and as similar hero-gods succeed similar hcro-gods t 
so the souls, which have esisted in one world, esist again m another, for 
ever dying. in this body aod for ever reappearing in that. Such was the no. 

■ f Ptato Our soul. Says He, seas somewhere, before it came to exist 
rreient ' hitman form: rchencc it appears to be' immortal, -and as 
m this pr t h J , And agoiD ._ 7 „ the perpetual circle of 

Zture /rei,| ore made out of the dead,- as well as the dead out of the 
, Z > The same philosopher inform, us, that some of fhe ancients, who 
hdd these opinions, were not without suspicion, that what is now ca led 
“rtt rather a nativity iotohfe, and titat what is now called a generation 


\ ‘ Here. (EL Ter. 1102 apud Mallet. 

5 Cadw. Intell. Syst. p. 38. 
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into life is rather to be accounted a sinking into death. Who. knows, says * CM 
he, whether that, which i$ denominated living, he not indeed rather, dying; 
and whether that , which is styled dying, be not rather living. 1 ' The an- 
cients.' to w hom he refers, were doubtless the first inventors of this system T 
from w hom all nations have equally derived their tenets : and the absolute 
immortality of the -soul, passing however through a long series of different 
forms,, is at once the doctrine taught in the a Bhagavat-Gita, in the tradi-’ 
tions of the Celtic Druids, and in the books of the old Babylonians and . 
Egyptians. Similar-to the notion of Plato was that of Empedocles. 
There is no production , says he, of any thing which was not before ; no 
new substance made , which did not really preexist. Therefore, in the ge- 
nerations hid corruptions of inanimate bodies, there dsno form or quality 
really distinct-* f tom the substance produced and destroyed, but only a va- 
, nous composition and modification of matter. But, w the generation and 
corruption of men and animals i where the souls are substances really dis- 
tinct from the matter , there is nothing but the conjunction, and separation 
of souls and particular bodies e.i isting both before and after ; not the pro- 
duction of any new soul into fring which was not before , nor the absolute 
death and destruction of any iniomothing. In short, nothing dies or utterly 
pei'ishes : but things, being variously concreted and secreted , transposed and 
modified, change only , their form and shape, and are merely put into a new 
1 dress* : * * . , 

- It were more easy to multiply citations, than to avoid tedeousness ; yet I 
cannot refrain from noticing the curious account of the Pythagorean system, 
which lias been delivered to us_ at considerable length by Ovid. To the 
qpnerallv qrofessed doctrines. of. the. eternity and. unqpx'slialilenoss. »mfh. of. 
spirit and matter, the Samian philosopher superadds the precise genets which 
Buddha at his last incarnation is said to have promulgated ; namely, that it 
is unlawful to cat animal food, or to take away animal life. Such an opi- 
nion naturally flowed from the doctrine of the J\letempsychosis ; ( which was 
certainly the source, whence it originated. Jf souls were in a' constant state 
of migration, not merely* from one human body to another or from one 


* Ibid p. 43. 
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* world to another, but likewise through the bodies of every description of 
animals, it was not unreasonable to hold in abhorrcnce.a banquet procured 
by the shedding of bloods Such banquets accordingly were alike proscribed 
by Buddha and Pythagoras: and -the latter assigns as a reason this rerv 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis. •, * * 

* r IVhy' should fearful man , says he, tremble at the prospect of 'death? 
Our souls are immortal: and, as soon as they quit any former corporeal 
vehicle, they immediately pass, instinct with undiminished vitality , into netr 
habitations. I myself, in the time of the. Trojan rear, occupied the body 
of Ettphorbus; and lately .recognized in ike temple ( of Juno the identical 
shield, uhich I bore re hen the dart of the younger At rides pierced my 
breast. All things are changed : nothing really perishes. The soul some- 
times animates one set of limbs, and sometimes another: It fits here, and 
it fits , there. Now it passes from bestial forms into human ; and now 
from human, into bestial: yet in no lapse of time is it annihilated. , As 
wax may be moulded into an infinite variety of shapes, and ts sttU the same 
war: so the soul always preserves its identity through whatever outward 
forms it l may pass. Cease then from shedding kindred blood: disturb ' not 
the souls of your relations to gratify the propensities of, unrestrained and 
impious appetite. I, who have footed a fsh m the mighty ocean stream ; 
and have sailed a bird through the wide felds of ether, know, that nothing 
is permanent throughout the whole world. All things are in a state <f in- 
cessant mutation. As day succeeds to night , and night to day ; as the sea- 
sons fol loro each other in. endless revolution; as youth is ever followed by 
puberty, and puberty by old age; as the four element rmdt into each other 
in an eternal cycle : such also is the case with the vast Universe 'itself. 
Innovating nature for ever repairs form out of form. Nothing perishes': 
for substance merely assumes new shapes in a perpetual succession. Birth 
is but an alteration in the mode of existence : death is only the cessation <f 
a single period of being. Jf r e have passed from an age of gold to an age of 
iron; and we shall again and again pass through a similar series.’ j\Iany 
ore the revolutions even of the great globe itself , which I have witnessed. 

I have beheld the earth inundated by the ocean : I have seen land emerge 
from the sea and occupy its place. I have gathered marine shells in the 
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centre of solid continents: I have contemplated an anchor on the summit of 
the loftiest mountain. Plains I have seen rise into hills, and hills sink into 
plains. In fine, heaven , and earth, and whatsoever they contain, are subject 
to .perpetually successive revolutions. To destroy is only to reproduce in 
another form : matter itself, as it knew no beginning; knows no end.' 

In presenting us with this account of the Pythagorean system or rather 
the general system of the whole pagan world, Ovid furnishes -us with' a key 
to understand the whole of his curious mythological poem. The. ■various 
transformations, which he celebrates, are built upon the doctrine of a suc- 
cession of worlds, a perpetual Metempsychosis 'both through beasts and ve- 
getables, and a -consequent belief in ‘the sacredness both of plants and 
animals.' * 1 * ‘ i '»* - 

IX, The opinions of /the ancient Druids on these points have not come 
down to us with so much regularity and precision as tnight have been de- 
sired i yet we have, I think, sufficient proof, that they fully symbolized in 
such speculations math their pagan brethren in most other parts of the 
world. . ’* 

Cesar assures us, ‘that they held the doctrine of the imperishable nature 
of the soul, and that they believed it after death to pass from one body into 
another. He adds, though unfortunately without descending to particulars, 
that they hugely disputed concerning the 'nature of things, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies, the size of the world, and the power of the gods.* 
Lucan however explains how they held the doctrine of transmigration. 
They did not merely ’Suppose, that souls passed from one body to another 
5n th e present world; but they taught, that the same spirit would animate 
a nevV body in a different world. 1 Hence they must evidently, like the 
. Hindoos., have maintained the tenet of a succession of similar worlds,; and 
have believed, that every soul, which acted a part here, would act the -same 
part* again in a new world to* be framed out of the # wreck of the present. 
Diodorus says, that they held the, opinion of Pythagoras, supposing that 
the souls *of men after certain determinate periods w ould pass into other 

* Ovid. Mctam. lib. ?v. ver. (So — 478, See also Porph. de vit. Pjtiag passim. . 

* Cffisar. de bell. Gall, lib. v. c. 14, 3 Lucan. Phanal. iib.i, ver. 450 — 46 q . 


bodies and, according to Valerius Maximus, so fully were the Gauls ?m 
pressed with the idea that they should animate new vehicles hereafter m a 
renovated world, that they were wont to lend money on condition of its 
being repaid them when they should again become incarnate * Agreeably to 
these notions, they burned on the funeral pile of the deceased whatever he 
bad best loved, whether servants, or clients, or animals, ‘with an intention, 
I apprehend, of sending them to accompany their master to that world 
where he should assuredly live again and I have little doubt, that the same 
Opinion dictates the diabol cal immolation of the widows of Hmdostan> 
■which has been known to disgrace that country even from the time of Alex 
ander the great* But we are not left merely to infer, that they believed 
in a succession of woilds Strabo has put the matter out of all doubt by 
expressly asserting, that they taught the immortahty of the soul and a de- 
struction of the world by fire and water 1 

X It is a curious circumstance, that we find the doctnoe of a succes 
sion of worlds and of a death -and revival of the hero-gods held also by the 
Mexicans They doubtless brought it out of eastern Asia, together with a 
mythology which substantially the same as* that of the larger continent, 
agreeably to their own standing tradition respecting the progress of their 
ancestors 

They supposed the world to have been made by the gods but, profess 
mg themselves ignorant of the precise mode in which it was formed, the) 
imagined, that, since the creation, four* Suns had successively appeared and 
disappeared, and they maintained, that that, winch w e now behold, is the 

* D od Bib] hb V p 30S Vol .Max lib iu c.i G 

* Ca?snr dc bell Gall hb * c 1J Bern er ment ons that a woman whose self imrao 
hUion be witnesscd,audibly pronounced in the midst of the flames the ■noT&sJive and tao by 
which she'intimared that, in the progress of transm gru on, ihe had already burned herself 
fire times w th the same husband, and that only two similar sacr flees more remained towards 
the attainment of blissful perf*ctton let the Institutes of Mena, in prescribing the dutl« of 
n widow, are- wholly silent respecting tits horrible abomination whence it is endenf both 
that that Code must hare been written pnor to the time of Alexander and that such a prac 
tice not being enjoined might aurely be abolished by a judicious application of sorcrc gn 
power Bern cr cited by Southey Kehama to! t p 152 

* S tr».b Geog lib iv p 197* 
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fifth. The first Suq perished by a’ deluge of water, and -with it all living 
creatures. The second fell from heaven, at a period when there w ere many 
giants in the country; and, by the fall, everything that had Jife was again 
destroyed. The third was consumed by fire. . And the fourth was dissipated 
by a tempest of wind. At that time, mankind did not perish as before, 
but were changed into apes: yet, when the r fourth Sun was blotted out, 
there was a darkness which continued tw'entyfive years. At' die end of 
the fifteenth year, their chief god formed a jnan and a woman, who brought 
forth, children; and, at the end of thei other ten years appeared the fifth 
Sun, then newly born. Three days after this last Sun became visible, all 
the former gods died, then, in process of time* were produced those whom 
they have since worshipped.* . « 

We cannot but observe the striking resemblance between this system and 
that of the Burmas in particular, though the sum of the. doctrine, which it 
teaches, is precisely the same as that which prevailed in perhaps every part 
of the gentile world. The Egyptians had a legend, which in some respects 
is so nearly allied to that of the Mexicans, that, however ft may have been 
altered in lapse of time, I am almost inclined to suspect that it originated 
from the same source. They told Herodotus, that, according to their re- 
cords, the Sun had four times deviated from his regular (Course, having twice * 
risen m the west, and twice set m the east" this change however had pro- 
duced no alteration m the , climate of Egypt, neither had a greater preva- 
lence of disease been the consequence* , ^ . * 

XI. Ovid repiesents Pythagoras, as adducing the, story of the phenix 
by way of -exemplifying the perpetual destruction and reproduction of the 
w arid and., iiujmnt- of mpjlinuinn., tbewt is. much, tftasnn- to. helieye. that the. 
fable originated from this very doctrine. 

The poet’s account of it is nearly the same as that which is given by He- 
rodotus That historian informs us, that the Egyptians have a sacred bird 
called Ike phetux , which he never saw except in a picture Its form, ac- 
cording to the delineation of it, was that of an eagle; and its wings were 
of the blended colour of gold and ruby. It was wont to make its appear* 
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ance only once at the end 'of five hundred years, and that upon the death 
of the parent bird. The Heliopolitans asserted, that, whenever that event 
took place, it came from Arabia to the temple of* the -Sun,- bearing the 
dead body of its parent' inclosed in a hall of myrrh, which 1 it prepared in 
the following manner. First it made a balPshflped like an. egg of such^a 
size as it found itself by trial’ able to carry. ’Next it hollowed out the ball, 
and introduced the body of 'the dead bird info the' excavation. r Lastly,- it 
closed the aperture with myrrh* and,' the ball being thus again made of the 
Same wejght r as it originally was, it carried it to the temple of the 'Sun at 
Heliopolis/ ‘ In’sevCral of these 'particulars, Ovid agrees with Herodotus: 
but he adds to them some others not specified by the Greek- historian. He 
tells us, that the phenix possessed the power -of iself-reproduction, which 
peculiarly fitted it -to be a' type of the world. v When its long' life of five 
centuries was drawing to"' a close, 5 it prepared for ; itself an aromatic nest in 
the branches of an oak or on the summit of a palm-tree. -Its work being 
finished, it placed itsdf ’upon it;* and ended its life in the midst of sweet 
odours.' From the bbdy of the deceased bird soon sprang a young /phenix, 
destined* to lire through the same Jong period- as its parent bad done be- 
fore it. "With pious care it still* hovered near the nest*wlnch had given it 
' birth': and, as soon as its strength was equal to the task, it bore away that 
ytfhich had equally been its f own cradle and the tomb of its parent, and de- 
posited it ’before the gates of the temple of the Sun.* Nonnus extends 
the life of the phenix to a thousand years : and alludes to the familiar 
stoiy, which however is mentioned neither by Herodotus nor Ovid, of’ the 
parent bird burning itself 'upon the odoriferous pile which it had carefully 
prepared, and of a 'young phenix springing to life from the ashes of its 
sjre. 1 ' 

The fable almost explains itself: and so obviously indeed docs this hiero- 
glyphical legend shadow out the doctrine of one world rising out of the ruins 
of another at the close of certain stated immense periods, that the fathers' 
were accustomed to employ it as an exemplification of the resurrection, 

* Hercx], lib. it. c. 73. * Orid Metam. lib. XT. vcr. 392—407. 

*„Nonm Dionys. lib. xl. vcr. 395 — 395. 
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when the microcosm man will issue forth in renovated beauty from the de- 
cayed rums of lus former self* Unless lam greatly mistaken, the pagans 
themselves likewise used it m a somewhat similar manner The life of 
Brahma or of nnn collectively is the life of the world and, at each great 
change, the world and all its inhabitants, j whether hero gods or mortals, are 
involved m common destruction or absorbed into the essence of the great 
father, from whom in due time emanates another mundane system Hence, 
since some held fire rather than water to be the agent of dissolution, and 
since others believed in an alternation of igneous and aqueous deluges, it was 
deemed a pious act of faith to bum the body of the dead in imitation„of 
that destruction terminating in reproduction, to symbolize which the legend 
of the phemx was unented 1 Hence also in Hmdostan it has long been es- 
teemed peculiarly meritorious for a widow to bum herself with the corpse of 
her husband, in the firm persuasion, that, ns she has already lived in a 
former woild, so she assuredly, shall reappear in a ..future world It is 
worthy of observation, that the cycle of five hundred years, the reputed 
duration of the life of a phemx, is precisely the same as that by which the 
life of Brahma is measured -His are indeed ‘/t»s own years, each of a stu- 
pendous length , but the cycle of five hundred equally occurs in the life of 
Brahma and in that of the phemx The other period of a thousand, to 
which the life of the bird is sometimes extended, may either be reckoned a 
mere reduplication of five hundred, as the fourteen Menus are an evident 
reduplication of their proper number seven or it possibly may allude to 
another mundane cycle employed no less by s the ancients than that of five 
hundred, a thousand divine ages constitute, we are told, a single day of 
Brahma, which comprehends within its ample space fourteen Manw antaras 
Sometimes also the phemx was said to live six hundred vears v sometimes^ 
three hundred and forty years, and sometimes, four hundred and sixty/ 
All these again are but so many different cycles or revolutions, invented by 
the heathen sages, partly in reference to certain astronomical calculations, 

* Sec Terml! de resurr c xi p 410 with note m loc. 

* Orient. Collect vol 11 numb in p 203, 204, 
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and partly in allusion to their favourite doctrine of a perpetual succession 
of worlds. . ' * i • . 

Herodotus mentions/ that the phenix was one of the sacred birds or 
hieroglyphics of* the Egyptians : and it is a curious circumstance* that we 
find nations the most remote from each other well acquainted with this ce- 
lebrated symbol. The ancient Irish ascribed a longevity bf six centuries to 
their phenix ; and considered the production 'of the - young bird as a resto- 
ration to life of the old one. There is but one of the species in the world, 
say they, and she makes her nest with combustible spices. When the Sun 
sets. them on flre, she Jans the flames with her wings, and burns herself. Out 
of the ashes arises a small maggoty which becomes another phenix. At 
the same time they > remarkably explain the fable by declaring this hiero- 
glyphical bird* to mean only a celestial cycle:* that is to say, as the whole 
character and imagined fate of the phenix sufficiently prove, a cycle or 
revolution of those immense years which were thought to be commensurate 
with the duration of. each successive mundane system. ’ By the Japanese 
the phenix is called Kinns <and by the Turks, Kerl.cs. .According to 
the latter, it lives a thousand years. '/Then the thousand years are past, it 
gathers pieces of wood in its bill; and , kindling a flame, is consumed in the 
fire, and becomes ashes. Then , by the command of the Almighty , the air 
restores these ashes to life, and i it again lives a thousand years ; and so on 
to the day of judgment . 1 The phenix is also very plainly the same as the 
Sjmorgh of Persian romance: and the account, which is given us of this 
last bird, yet more decisively establishes the opinion, that the death and re- 
vival of the phenix exhibit the successive destruction and reproduction of 
the world, which- many- believed to be effected by the agency of a fiery 
deluge. When the Simorgh was asked her age, she informed Cnherman, 
that this world is very ancient, for it has been already seven times replenished 
with beings different from man , and seven times depopulated : that the age 
J the human race, in which xce now are, is to endure seven thousand 
years: and that she herself had seen tuelve <f these resolutions, and knew 

• Orient. Collect, vol. ii. numb. in. p. 203, 201. 

1 Orient. Collect, vol. li. numb. xst. p. 205. numb. i. p. 64. 
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not hm many more she had to •see. 1 On this Mr. Wilford justly re- 
marks, that the numerical part of the fable has been borrowed, with some 
corruptions, from the Hindoo * statement of 'the doctrine of successive 
worlds and Mamvantaras. The Simorgh ought , properly to have been 
jnade to declare, that she had beheld the world a perfect void sir 
times ; for, according to the' Hindoos, we are now in the age of the se- 
venth Menu, who is styled Satyavrata and <who is certainly the same 
as Noah. ’ She ought likewise to have asserted, not that she had seen 
twelve resolutions of seven thousand years each, but seven of twelve 
thousand facb ; the current period being the seventh . 1 ‘I am inclined to be- 
lieve, (hat the Simorgh is in reality the same as the n inged Singh of the 
Hindoos and the Sphinx of the Egyptians. It is said, that the former will 
appear at the end of the world ; and that such will be the size of this mon- 
strous lion-bird,' that as soon as lie is 'bom he will prey' upon an elephant, 
vrhich will shrink into absolute insignificance compared to the bulk of its 
mighty de\ ourer . 1 Perhaps also both may be identified with the fantastical 
compound Viratarupa, which certainly is designed to symbolize the destruc- 
tion of a w orld. This creature, like .Maha-Pralaya or the great flood, is 
represented in the act of swallowing a city. Its neck and heacj are those of 
a peacock : its left forefoot and shoulder are those of an elephant : its back 
rises into the hump of a camel : its body and right hind foot are those of a 
tyger : its left hind foot and haunch are those of a horse : a human hand 
and arm' - supply the place of its right leg and foot : its four wings arc those, 
of 'the horse Kalki, on which Vishnou will appear “when he comes 
to destroy the Universe : and its tail terminates in the head of a snake. 
Though its form in part has been borrowed, I suspect, fiom the form of 
the Paradisiacal ’ cherubim, to which may also be referred both the eagle- 
pheni\ and the winged-liop : yet, from tlie style of its action and composi- 
tion, it seems- designed to symbolize the Universe receiving all things into 
itself at the close of a great period and afterwards producing all things from 
itself at the commencement of another great period . 4 

* Orient. Collect, vol n. numb. ij. p. up. 

* Asiat. Itc«. toI v. p. 245. 1 Asiat. Res, vol ii. p. 35 J. 

4 See Moor’s Hind, Panth p. 327. and plate 93. 
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• Frpm the representations of Paganism and the legends attached to them, 
the Rabbins appear to have borrowed their fable of an enormous bird, some- 
times standing on the earth and sometimes walking jn the ocean; the waters 
of which reach no higher than its legs, while its head props the sky:‘ and 
with the symbol |hey have also strangely adopted the doctrine, to which it 
relates. They teach, that there ore to be seven successive renewals of the 
world, that each leproduced system will last seven thousand years, and that 
the total duration of the Universe will thus be forty nine thousand years.. In 
this series our world bolds the second place ; as may clearly, say they', be 
collected from the circumstance of the first Hebrew letter in Geqesis being 
Beth, which arithme’tically expresses the number two. * It might seejn from 
such' a mode of arguing, that they made ho "distinction between the Adami- 
tical and Noetic worlds,' but considered them only as parts of .the same re- 
newal; while they feigned the existence of a distinct world of«seven thou- 
sand years' prior to that, of which Adam was 'the first-creatc'd. This last 
opinion was at least as old as the time of our Saviour : and the whole hypo- 
thesis was most probably borrowed from the oriental sages during the period 
of the Babylonian captivity. We find the disciples of our Lord inquiring of 
him, whether a man, whom he restored to sight, had been bom blind in conse- 
quence of his own sin or /that of his parents . 1 Now it is obvious, that no 
sin of his could have been deemed the cause of a blindness which w as coeval 
with his birth , unless it hod been committed before his birth : hut it could not 
have been committed before his birth, unless he had lived in some priorstate: 
the question therefore of the disciples necessarily implies, that they had 
adopted the doctrine of the preexistence of souls. The same tenet ap- 
pears to be inculcated in the apocryphal book of Wisdom; the author of 
which represents Solomon as declaring, that he had come into an undcfiJed 
body, because lie was good . 4 But, if his goodness was the cause of his 
being thus born, he must liave lived, in the judgment of that writer; previous 
to his birth into the present world. From these speculations of the Jews, 
and ultimately from the pagan doctrine of succession, the Mohammedans 

J Bava B ’libra, fol. 73. 2. 2653. 2654. 2287. Buxtorf. Synag. Jud. c.J. p. 73 7, 738. 

* Orient Collect, vol, ». numb. 11 . p 1 ] 8. 1 John ix, 1, 2. 

4 Wild. till, ip, 20. 
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have evidently borrowed some of their legends respecting* the far cSwWfTOu ej 
king of Israel D Herbelot informs us, that the Arabs, not content with a 
single pre Adamite Solomon, have invented a whole lace of them, who, 
according to some, governed the world successively to the number of forty, 
or, according to others, to the number of seventy two 1 It is almost super- 
fluous to say, that this fable is a mere varied repetition of the imaginary se 
nes of Menus or Mahabads or Buddhas • 

The Hebrew Rabbins, having adopted the pagan doctrine, next attempted 
to prove its truth from Scripture For this purpose they adduced the passage 
m Deuteronomy, which represents the covenant of God as being made both 
with such as were then present and wathsuch fas were not then present, in 
other words, both with the persons of that generation and with their yet un 
born posterity * Whence they argued, that, since the covenant was made 
with the latter as well as with the former, the latter must then have been ac 
tually m existence, though the) had not as yet been born into this world 
They also adduced a passage from the book of Jeremiah, m which God de 
dares to the prophet, that, before he had formed him in the womb, he knew 
him, or (as they would translate it) had endowed him with wisdom- } Whence 
they argued, that, if Jeremiah possessed wisdom before his birth, he must 
have existed antecedently to it * I need scarcely remark, th^t in this childish 
interpretation of such texts, they have made the mere precision of God to 
imply the actual existence of the objects of such prevision The first of them 
is plainly a mode of speech similar to our familiar expression of conveying pro- 
perty to a ulan’ and his heirs for ever , from which it might with equal cogency 
be proved that the English law, like that of Moses, taught the doctrine of 
the preexistence of souls The second of them relates, even admitting the 
Rabbinical translation of it not to the wisdom which Jeremiah possessed 
before his birth, but to God's irental foreknowledge of the prophet as an 
instrument well adapted to subserve his future high purposes just in the same 
manner as God is said to foreknow the objects of his predestination, not as 
then actually existing, but only as about to exist at some future determinate 
period 1 

* D llerbelot c led by Southey Pbalaba vol t p IpS *Deut 14 15 

5 JerejS i 5 — * See More's Myster of godlme” b i c 8 

* Rota tim 29, 30 
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XII. ^ am much inclined to bclicv e, that, so far from Scripture sanctioning 
any such vain speculations, Moses, who was learned in all the wisdom of 
£g)’P* an d "ho was therefore well acquainted with the prevailing doctrine of 
a succession of worlds, delivered "his cosmogony, at the beginning of Genesis, 
in terms studiously selected to oppose such an opinion and to guard the 
chosen people against adopting a theory, which directly tended to establish 
the impious tenet of the independent eternity of matter.* 

By the Hebrew legislator not merely the formation of the world is ascribed 
to the Supreme Being, but likewise the proper "creation of the rude materials 
themselves out of which the world -was formed. He declares, wi'hout giving 
the least intimation of any prior system, that, in the beginning, God created 
the tery substance of the heavens and the eery substance of the earth ; for 
such is the force of the particle or rather substantive, which he employs in 
the original.* After specifying this primary operation, by w hich matter was 
produced out of nothing ; for the phrase very substance necessarily implies, 
that strict creation, nor mere formation. Is here spoken of : he proceeds to 
describe the condition of the newly produced matter, before it was brought 
into order and regularity by a subsequent operation: the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; that is to say, 
the earth was as y et a rude chaotic mass, dark, confused, and shapeless . 1 

' The opmjon of Dr. Hales on this point is the same as my own. SeeCbronol vo! ifp.317. 

* Majorem vensimilitudims speciem habet Aben-Ezne judicium, senses vocis DN est quasi 
substantia ret — Hzec eerie vocis genuina etplicatio OTdincm nobis catendit creatiotns Umversi. 
Utemm nuda tantum, rudis, et indigesta, inferiors mnndi denotatar moles per JONH /IN essen- 
tia terra imho creflta ; O'DliCT /IN veroid duntaxat, quod pcrfeCtionem call contineret essen- 
tialem ita rcliquam tiaxtvp-i*‘r seqnentibus resersare Creator, utgradibus opus suum perfi- 
ceret v voluit diebus Hotnnger. Hist. Croat. quaes, xiu • 

3 The Hebrevf word VI/1, rendered in our translation mthout form, seems to convey much 
the same idea as the Greet chaos. Quit harum rerum (scil W1 et 1TD) in saens tt>us? Raro 
necummt, et codem quidem sensu (usiiatissimum enim est Hebrmis idem “xpnmere dlvcrsis 
verbis), hmvoenke in sacris litens; et vclynrattonm notatot decori et perfects in esse, cx idea 
Crtatoris debm — vel regahonevt Pnon sensu sumitur hoc loco (Gen t. 2) Greci verfe- 
runt asjarsv kju axaranavaaror, non quidem <ut recti observat Sever ) on tjr spat* wo, a XX’, 
w{ av tnroi ri{, axeru^of — Sic Ibn Sma, qui Gnccos Arabici transtulit, sine specie et apparatu 
Hotting Hist Croat qua'St. xxi. Sapientes dixerunt, quod YTTI est res trfonnis, apU ad re* 
cipiendam otnnem fonnam, quam Grsci vocaot bXijv. TO vero est forma, quee dat esse ma- 
teria. Ibid, queest. xx u. 
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Having thus described the condition of the newly created hiatter, he then, 
with much regularity, details the steps by which it was moulded into the foim 
of a habitable world. Tirst substance itself is created: next, that substance 
is brought into shape and older. And, since the foimation of the piescnt 
world is described as immediately succeeding the original production of mat- 
ter, or at least since it is repiesented as being the very first mundane system 
that was formed out of substance created for that express puipose ; this pre- 
sent world, according to the Mosaical cosmogony, must have been the hist, 
nor could it have been preceded by any one anterior to it. 

That the word employed by Moses to designate the production of substance 
means proper creation , is sufficiently evident from the very manner in which 
lie uses it. All aie agieed, that it must denote either strict creation or mere 
formation out of pieexistmg materials. Now, if we intcrpiet it in the latter 
sense, we "shall make the Jewish lawgiver flatly contradict himself: because 
we shall exhibit him, as first saying that God formed the substance of the 
heaven and the earth ; and then as adding immediately afterwards, that the 
earth, notwithstanding it had been formed, had aftei all no form, but was a 
rude chaos which still required to reduced into the regular form of a ha- 
bitable world. ’ The latter sense therefoie involving a palpable contradiction, 
nothing remains to be adopted except the former one: in other words, Moses, 
at the beginning of Genesis, speaks of a strictly proper creation of matter ; 
and .then describes, bow the matter, thus created, was brought into form, 
which last operation (he teaches us) occupied the space of six days. Such, 
accordingly, is the sense in which the Jewish commentators understand the 
word here employed by their lawgiver. It is a fundamental principle in our 
Law, says Maimonides, that God created this world from nothing. x He 
'spfea'tvivigVn tVnc^^nStaurA. opwnuws 'wVndrv xxtTt 
. of the antiquity of the w orld, that the first is peculiar to those , who believe 

* This contradiction will appear in glaring colours, merely by reading the exordium of 
Genesis, with the word translated, as meaning only to form and not to create. In the 
beginning God roRJiED the mbstance if the heaven and the subtlance of the earth and the 
earth net without torsi. That is to say, notwithstanding it had been formed, it was still 
hi tkwit form , notwithstanding it had been reduced into order, it was still a disorderly chaos. 

* More Nevochira. par. n. c. 30. 
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in the Law of our master Jlfoscs namely , that the whole world, 'which com- 
prehends every being ercept the Creator , after bang in a stale of non- 
existence, received its existence from God So that at the first God existed 
alone , and beside God nothing , neither the angels, *ioj the heavens, nor the 
things which are contained in them but that afterwards, in consequence of 
his good pleasure, they began to exist as they are, bang called into existence 
fit om nothing 1 In a similar manner, the author of the book of Cosri asserts, 
that it is our duty to believe the Lazo, when it declares the newness of the world 
and its creation by the hand of God * and Aben-Ezra informs us, that most 
interpreters agree, that to create ts to produce something out of nothing 1 

* More Nevoclum par >■ c 13 *L»b Cosri par i 591 

* Hottin« , cr Hist Great quwt Tin It is somewhat singular, that Dr Geddes should so 
roundly assert the opinion of the Jews to be the same as Ins own when the passages, which 
he cites, so far from proving that the word N“0 sign fies only to fom out of preexisting mate 
rials, merely declare (what no one ever thought of denying) that God formed the world out of 
a chaos, which he had previously created for that purpose A othng I think , says he, but the 
false idea, that absolute creation ts necessarily implied in the Hebrew word N"0 could have led 
commentators to adopt an opposite opinion , namely to that, which supposes N“D to describe 
only formation That it v as not the opinion of the ancient Jews themselves, he continues, ts 

evident from the bool of IFudom , the author of which expressly says that the almighty hand 
of God created ( the word is xmrarx) the world out’pf vnfashioned natter Preface to trans- 
lat of Bible p 3 Justin Jt rtyr uses much the same expression But what does sir this 
prose! It simply tends to shS^bat Cod firmed ( for that is th proper sense of x tiU, it* 
occasional sense of absolute, creation bong purely lldlcnistical} a beautiful and orderly world 
(such is thestnet meaning of xsopot) out of unformed matter. Castoff u v\r ( Still the 
question will occur, Whence came th s arnaff if vkr out of which the xoirpej was formed l 
Now it appears to me, as It to those Jewish commentators whom I Cite in the text, that 
God is Said first to create the very substance GIN) of the heavens and the earth that is the 
yin cf Moses or the ? if of the book of isdom and afterwards to reduce the on;! 
nally c haot c substance into form or xorptf The two first sen's of Genes s speak of the 
creation and nature of the materials the reit ©f the Mosaic cosmogony describes the formation 
of the world and its various parts aod inhabitants out of tho«e materials >n addition to the 
op nior.s of the Jewjsh writers so contrary to that of Dr Geddes, may he adduced the text in 
S Maecab MU 28 I beseech thee, my son, look upon the leaven, and the earth, and ell that 
m m firm and consider, that God trade them (t x *5 tmn) not out of materials whet had 
prevtonsly cm fed That is to laj, he not only reduced them into shape but created ifcrirvcry 
substance they were not formed out of the already ex sting fragment* of a former world but 
the mater o u t of which they were formed, were then created for that express purpose 
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Agreeably to this just interpretation we may. observe, that, when Moses 
w ishes to desci ibe mere formation as conti adistinguished from proper creation , 
he uses a totally different term. This circumstance has not been left un- 
noticed by Maimonides. He remarks, that , there are four words which 
occur in describing the relation that. the heavens bear towards God. These 
are the three verbs Bara, Gnashab, and Cheneh; and the substantive El. 
AU these are comprehended under the verb Gnashah; as it is said, He 
made them. But tfie verb Yatzar nowhere occurs in this sense : because it 
signifies only a making of form and figure oi any other accident Thus it is 
said, who forms the mountains; that is, who describes their outlines. But, 
with regard to the Universe as comprehending heaven and earth, Moses 
makes use of the word Burn, which signifies to call something into existence 
out of non-existence. 1 

Thus it appears, that, while the Gentiles had for the most part embraced 
the doctrine of the eternity of matter and of a succession of simitar worlds 
resolved into and produced out of that matter ; the prophet of the Hebrews 
was directed authoritatively to set aside such fantastical tenets, and to incul- 
cate the belief in an all-wise Creator, who once existed in solitary inde- 
pendent majesty, and who produced matter itself out of nothing. ‘And lam 
the more confirmed in my opinion, that such was the express purpose of the 
Mosaical cosmogony, by finding the Supreme Being, in another part of Scrip- 
ture, setting himself in decided opposition to the Persian doctrine of the two 
eternal and independent principles: Goodness or Mind, of which light was 
the symbol; and Evil or Gross Matter, which was represented by darkness. 
In a prophetic charge addressed by name to the victorious Cyras, the Almighty 
solemnly declares: I am Jehovah, and none else, beside me there is no God : 
J will gird thee , though thou hast not knaum me ; that they may know from 
the rising of the sun and from the west, that there is none beside me. I 
am Jehovah f and none else; forming light, and creating darkness ; making 
peace, and creating evd. I Jehovah am the author of all' these things. * 
The beliei or the disbelief of the etemity’and independence of matter is in 
fact a point of no trifling importance: for the belief of it -almost necessarily 


• Mbr. Nevocb. par. ii. c. SO. 


Isaiah xlv. 5, *6, 7. 
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leads to some modification or. another of atheistic Materialism, which ac- 
cordingly pervaded more or less every system of pagan theology. 

XIII. The belief in an infinite series of similar worlds will account for 
a very curious local variety in the character of Cronus or Saturn; and will 
likewise throw some light on the conduct of Lots daughters after the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomoirha. 

In most of the traditions relative to Cronus, lie is manifestly Noah, the 
bead of the postdiluvian world: and, in several, lie is plainly Adam, the 
head of the antediluvian world; who was supposed to have appeared again, 
at the commencement of a new system, in the character of Noah. Yet there 
was also a local Cronus, knowm only to the Pbenicians and Canaanites, whom, 
circumstantial evidence necessarily determines to be Abraham. Sancho- 
niatho Jells us, that this person sacrificed his only son ; and that, having 
adopted the rite of circumcision himself, he enjoined it to all his followers. 
To these particulars Porphyry adds, that the son whom he sacrificed was 
called Jehud or the only begotten that lie wus born to Cronus from the 
nymph Anolret ; * that Cronus himself formerly reigned in Palestine; and 
that he was the person, w hom the Pbenicians denominated II or Hus. ’ Thus 
it cannot be reasonably doubted, that the character, here described under the 
appellation of Cronus or II, is the patriarch Abraham. Yet this “very name 
of II is applied by the Phenicians to one, who is certainly Noah: and the 
name itself was clearly,. I think, brought by them into Palestine, when they 
emigrated from the neighbourhood of Hindostan: for the Pheniaan His the 
masculine Ila 4 of the Hindoos and Indo-Scyth®; and Ila was a title of Menu 
or Buddha, who was preserved in an ark atlbe time of the deluge . 1 Such 

1 Heb. "TTP * Heb. the gracious ITcbreza vroman. i 

* Euseb. Pfmp. Evan. lib. i. c. 10. lib. iv. c. iff. The name stands at present Israel 

instead of Jl ' bnt it is generally allowed, that the true reading is the latter. Some transcriber 
of the work of Eusebius, meeting with IX, and struck with the manifest Identity of this history 
and that of Abrahhm, . fancied, that IX was a contraction of and that Porphyry or 

the Pbenicians had by mistake substituted a name of Jacob fi r that of his grandfather Abra- 
ham. Hence he was led to corrupt the genuine reading IX, by writing a misdeemed contrac- 
tion, as he supposed it ought to be expressed at fall length. 

* Pronounced II, the final a being quiescent. 

5 ^ seem* to me to Lave been too hastily concluded to be the «ame word as El cr God. Iris 
not Hebrew, but Sanscrit, neither does it signify Ged, but the World ; a title bestowed upon 
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being the case, the question is, how w e are to account for the application of 
a title of the great fatbei to Abraham since the application of a title, already 
bestow ed successively upon Adam and Noah, leads us to conclude, that they, 
who thus applied it, imagined Abraham to bear some such resemblance to 
Noah as Noah bore to Adam 

Noiy the pro ailing doctrine of a succession of similar worlds will be found 
most completely and satisfactorily to explain tins curious circumstance It 
was well known to the ancient pagans, that, in the tenth generation from Adam, 
a preacher of righteousness arose, who, after having long fruitlessly warned 
a corrupt world to repent of their sins, was himself presen ed man ark toge- 
ther with Ifis family, while the rest of mankind was swept away by the waters 
of a deluge Tiom this personage the new world commenced, with so many 
strong features of resemblance to him with whom the former world had begun, 
that the one was esteemed a reappearance of the other Hence arose the 
notion, that, as the postdiluvian world was destined perfectly to resemble the 
antediluvian world, so there had been and would be a succession of similar 
worlds, in which the same persons would peipetually he manifested again and 
again to act and react the same parts When this persuasion was fully im- 
pressed on the minds of men, since there were ten generations Between the 
creation and the flood, they w ould naturally be impressed with strong appre- 
hensions of another dissolution of the world, as they approached to the tenth 
generation subsequent to the deluge Now precisely at this period, when a 
great corruption of manners a second lime prevailed, m the tenth generation 
after the flood, reckoning from Shem and esteeming Noah the last person of 
the first Decad , Abraham was chosen out of an idolatrous nation, was ho- 
noured by a frequent intercourse with God, and by his whole conduct 
strongly testified against the wickedness of the times Under these circum- 
stances, the first impression on men s minds would obviously be, that the 
warning Ila or Menu, who was to usher in the destruction of one world and 

ih* great father in reference to his supposed material character Had Philo designed to ex- 
pressthe Hebrew he would not have written IA hut EA, as we may safely concl ide from 
I s expressing DTl^N, which begins with the syllable btt by EAwsp not by lAo/n/t For the 
Indo-Scythic origin of the Fhemaans, so often strangely misdeemed the children of Canaan, 
vide infra book vx c 5 §\.2 
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afterwards to become tlic patriarchal head of another, had now made -his 
'bppearance. With such sentiments, the Phenicians and Canaanites, among 
Ti 'hom he sojourned, would anxiously inquire, whether there were any other 
points of resemblance between the formidable stranger and each reappearing 
father of a world. To persons, who held the doctrine of Transmigration, 
and who viewed their chief hero-god in so many different points of paternal 
and filial and fraternal relationship, nothing would be more familiar than the 
identification of a father and a son. Inquiring then into the origin of Abra- 
ham, they would learn, that his father Terab, who stood in the tenth placc-of 
descent from Noah, was, like that patriarch and Adam, the parent of a 
triple offspring: and, when this characteristic mark of an Ilaor a^lfenU was 
sufficiently ascertained, they would find no difficulty inblcnding Abraham with 
Terab, and in thus reckoning him both as one of a triad and as the parent of 
a triad; for such perpetually were the variations of a theory, which funda- 
mentally acknowledged but one great father, winch deemed his triplication 
of himself a mysterious delusion, and which esteemed him the same both 
generally and -severally as all and each of his three emanations. While such 
speculations occupied their minds, they would be deeply struck by a most 
ominous change in the name of their visitor. They had been accustomed to 
designate the patriarchal head of each world by the appellation of the great 
father ; justly esteeming him the common parent of the whole race both of 
hero-gods and of men, who were destined to preside and flourish during his 
appointed mundane period. In the midst then of their suspicions, that such 
might be the future character of theyighteous sojourner, they would learn, 
that, by the special command of the God whom he served, he had assumed 
the lofty title of Abraham or the father of a mighty multitude , and that this 
name "was emphatically imposed upon him as the future parent of many na- 
tions and as the sire of numerous potent kings. How they would interpret 
this prophecy, particularly when they learned that God had entered into a 
covenant upon the occasion with their visitor as he had heretofore done upon 
a well-remembered similar occasion with Noah, it is almost superfluous to inti- 
mate they w ould doubtless view it as foretelling the destruction of the world 
and the repeopling of a future ihundane system with the posterity of the new 
great father. At length an awful event occurred, which'might well seem a 
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confirmation Of all their fears; and even, when the first alarm had subsided, 
according to the doctrine of smaller and partial floods as well as of larger 
and general ones, according also to the doctrine both of fiery,* of aqueous, 
and of mixed fiery and aqueous, inundations ; the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrhaby fire from heaven, which occurred precisely in the tenth gene- 
ration as the flood of Noah had previously done, and which was succeeded 
by a partial deluge that inundated the whole plain of Jordan and constituted 
the asphaltite lake, would be deemed, in addition to other circumstances, an 
abundantly sufficient reason for considering Abraham, to whom the impend- 
ing catastrophe had been prophetically announced as the approaching disso- 
lution of the antediluvian world had been announced to Noah, in the light 
of a new II or Menu or Clonus.* This at least is certain, that, in point of 
matter of fact, the name of II was bestowed upon Abraham by a people, 
who were of Scythic 01 Hindoo origin; and that this same appellation was 
also borne by Menu or Buddha. Hence, when the prevailing notions re- 
specting transmigration and mundane succession are taken into the account, 
I know not any more satisfactory method of explaining so remarkable a cir- 
cumstance. 

The propriety of this mode of elucidating it appears to receive additional 
confirmation from the language and conduct of Lot’s daughters. Having 
witnessed the destruction of Sodom and the other cities of the plain ; observing 
from the higher ground the whole country deluged by a spacious lake; and 
finding (I apprehend) that the little town of Zoar'was abandoned by its ter- 
rified inhabitants not very long after they had entered it, an example which 
they themselves together with their father speedily followed: from a suppo- 
sition that the Zoaritcs, of whom they saw nothing more after leaving the town, 
had perished by the calamity which they sought to escape by flight; they were 
led, in the deep solitude of the mountain, to imagine, that there was not a 
man left upon the face of the earth by whom they might become mothers, 
save their miraculously-preserved parent. 1 Wishing therefore to repeople the 
now desolated world from their own family, which they believed to have alone 

’ See Asiat. Res >£*1. v. p. £48, 2S 9 vol. ti. p. 507—510 

1 5ee their language in Gen. *cix,31, 3 £, 


CHAPTER III 


Respecting the Materialism of the great god and goddess of 
the pagans. 


The doctrine of the eternity of matter necessarily produced a belief in its 
divinity : for, as eternity is a special attribute of deity, it is difficult to con- 
ceive, how that which is eternal can be less than god. At the same time, 
while matter was allotted to be eternal, the pagans held, that an intelligent 
being successively appeared at the commencement of each world, that he 
was the demiurgic framer and moderator of that world, that he was himself 
properly eternal though assuming different human forms in each different 
world; and that he was the fountain whence eveiy soul emanated and into 
which every soul finally leturned. 1 The character of this intelligent being, 
who is peculiarly described as being the parent of three sons, or (as it i* 
sometimes expressed) who is said to hate mysteriously triplicated himself 
at the beginning of every mundane system ; who is likewise represented as 
sleeping or dying at the end of one world, and as awaking or reviving at 

* Cicer. de di\m hb. i. c. 32, 4<J, 57. Tuseul. Disp. lib. r. c? 13. Fragro. de consolaf. 
Pc nat. deor. lib. j. c. 1 1. Plot, de placit. philos. lib. it. c. 7. lib r. c. 20. JDio* Lacrt. de 
Vi 1. plul. lib. i. § 3. lib. Tin. § 28. 
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the commencement of another; who is celebrated as reposing, during the 
space between each two worlds, on the surface of the ocean; and who is 
asserted to appear as the first man of every new world, from whom all the 
future inhabitants of that world are descended : such a charactci can leave 
no room to doubt, that the intelligent being who sustains it, though he 
may be decorated with the usurped honours and attributes of the Deity, is 
in reality no other than Adam fancifully deemed to have reappeared after 
the deluge in the person of Noah. 

Since then the doctrine of an endless succession of worlds involved the 
belief in the eternity of that matter out of which they were formed, and 
since the doctrine of the endless reappearance of the great father at the be- 
ginning of each world similarly involved the belief in 1 its proper eternity 
retrospective as well as prospective; the pagans, who impiously sought to 
thrust God out of his own creation and to invest a mere mortal with his 
honours and titles, found, that their system inevitably produced two eternal 
beings, neither of whom as such could be esteemed less than divine, though 
the one w as intellectual and the other material. Here then a question arose, 
how these two eternals should be disposed of, and in what manner they 
ought respectively or jointly to be considered. Some were inclined to view 
them separately ; and, by w ay of accounting for the origin of evil, ima- 
gined, that they existed in a state of everlasting warfare and dissention. 
The Intellectual Principle was light and goodness : the Material Principle 
was darkness and evil. These opposites were in their nature irreconcile- 
'able : and, each being eternal, then struggle knew' no end, as it had known 
no beginning Such a theory, which exhibited Mind and Matter at var- 
iance though doubtless of high antiquity, was probably not so old, and 
certainly was not so general, as an opposite hypothesis which intimately 
united them together. Rude Matter and presiding Intellect each being al- 
lowed to be eternal, and it being found very difficult to form an idea of 
two distinct unconnected independent eternals, the two were combined into 
one, and a single compound being possessing two characters was thus pro- 
duced as the grand* object of idolatrous veneration.* 


* Ong coat. Cels, lib r. 
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In this union, Mind was^ the Soul and Matter "tv as the Body: and, as it 
was observed that man consisted of two parts intimately associated, the cir- 
cumstance was analogically extended to the world at large. The spirit of 
man for a season animated a body: and, ’when that body was worn out and 
its component particles were resolved into their original substance; the 
spirit occupied another tenement, and again at a stated interval quitted it 
for a new one. In a similar manner, the intellectual great father for a sea- 
son animated Ius body the world: and, v hen that body at each great ca- 
tastrophe was resolved into the primeval ciude matter oilt of tvhich it ‘had 
been framed, the soul soon formed to itself another body in a new world, 
which it again occupied and again quitted at the close of the next period. 
Hence we are told, that physiologists were accustomed to style the world 
a great man , and man a small world: arguing at the same time, that, al- 
though the world like man was in one respect mortal, yet in another it was 
immortal; for that nothing really perished within the whole compass of the 
living mundane frame, but that what seemed to perish only changed its ap- 
pearance and was resolved into its original constituent elements.* This Soul 
they supposed to permeate the w hole Universe, uniting all the parts of it to- 
gether, and pervading matter (such was the singular illustration of the Stoics) 
as honey does the honey-comb.* Agreeably to this theory, they held, that the 
Soul of the "World was present just as much in the vilest substances, as in those 
which are the most glorious and estimable; because it was diffused through 
all things, whether small or great, with equal intenseness . 1 The two sup- 
posed component parts of the Universe being thus united, the whole World, 
consisting of a material body animated by a soul or spirit, was esteemed 
the only real god . 4 The souls of men consequently were reckoned to he 
j£uyit i*ihr gratf W, were- cumnuhmf us* dhttjwir ana’ mem- 
bers of the principal deity . 1 In a similar manner, as the World was deemed 
the body of god, the Suu and the Stars were all supposed to be parts of 

* Macrob. in soron. Scip. lib. fi. c. 12. 

1 Cud wort Va Intel]. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 503, 504. Virg. ^Encid. lib. vi. rer. 724— “3" 

* Ibid. 
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him, and were considered in the light of intelligent and animated beings . 1 
Pursuant to such a mode of speculation, the different parts ofi the Universe 
were sometimes said to be membeis of the chief deity, and sometimes, as in 
the theological . phraseology of the Hindoos, they v ere styled his varied 
forms. The sum and substance therefore of the system was this : that, 
since god was all things and since all things \vere god, god ought to be wor- 
shipped in all things.* 

The mystic union of Spirit and Matter was not however always conveyed 
under the idea of soul and body : it was just as frequently represented under 
the image of_the conjugal alliance. In this case, the Earth or Matter was 
the wife; and the Soul, 'which was often identified with heaven or the sub- 
tle ether, was the husband By their conjunction all things w'ere pro- 
duced : yet so inseparable was their union deemed, that the two blended 
together formed but one great hermaphroditic deity ; from whom, both as fa- 
ther and mother, sprang every varied part of the Universe. The Pythagoreans 
were fond of expressing such notions by numbers, which were borrowed in 
different combinations from those, of which the two successive primeval fa- 
milies 'were composed, -or from which they proceeded. Thus they tell us, 
that the animating Mind is a monad, which enlarges itself into the two 
mystic numbers eight and seven, while itself is at once male and female . 1 
Similar to this is the Chinese opinion, that one produces two, that two pro- 
duce three, and that three produce all things : 4 and nearly allied to it is the 
speculation of the Hindoos, that Siva- and his consort Parvati or Isi are 
equally manifested in eight forms, while the junction of tire two composes 
one hermaphroditic deity called A) dha-nari, from whom originate all things . 1 
In the material system therefore, the Intelligent Being, who was thought to 
appear at the commencement of eveiy world,' was sometimes esteemed the 

* AiKTist. de Civ. Dei. lib. iv. c. 11. Macrob. in somn, Scip. lib. i. t. 14. Cudw. Intcll. 
Sjst. p. 514. 

* Cudw. IrtelJ. Syst.b. ». c. 4. p. 308, 342, 343, 346, 409,363, 3&6, 462, 463, 5l4. 

i Macrob. * n * omn * Scip. lib. j. c. 6 Tim. Loc. de anim. mund. p. 545. Vug. Georg, 
lib. ii. rer. 325. 

4 Du H aide’s Hut of Chin. vol. m. p. 30. Le Corap te's Joans, through Chin. p. 318. 

* Wool’s Hind. Panth. p. 12, 105, 28. Asia!. Res. yol, ». p. 253. 
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animating Soul and sometimes the husband of the Universe, while the Uni- 
verse on the other hand was sometimes reckoned the body and sometimes 
the wife of the Intelligent Being: and, as the one theory supposed an union 
as perfect ps that of the soul and body in one man, sotfie other produced a 
similar union by blending together the husband and wife into one herma- 
phrodite. 

I. This Intelligent Being, who was indifferently esteemed the Soul and 
the husband of the World, was the great father or principal Demon-god of 
the Gentiles ; while his body or consort, the Earth, was their primeval great 
mother or chief goddess. The two were allowed to he the most ancient of 
their deities, and the first of the Cabiricgods: and they were ever ve- 
nerated conjointly in different countries under the names of Coelus and 
Terra , Osiris and Isis, Taautes and Astarte, Saturn and Ops, Woden and 
Frea, or Isani and Isi.' But the great father, as manifestly appears from 
the particulais related of him, wns Adam reappearing in Noah: and the 
great mother was the Earth melting into the character of that smaller world 
the Ark. These two being blended into one, whatever is said of the for- 
mer is equally said of the latter: and, as the great god was also a goddess, 
and as the great goddess was also a god; each of them, by whatever name 
they may be distinguished, is alike pronounced to be one and all things. 
Such is the character of Janus, Jupiter, Pan, and every other chief god : 
they are declared to be each the same person, and in their human capacity 
they are each plainly Noah succeeding to the demiurgic honours of Adam ; 
yet are they each nevertheless declared to be the whole world, composed 
of an intelligent soul and a material body. Such also is the character of 
Isis, Isi, Venus, and the other kindred goddesses : they are each declared - 
to be one person, and properly they are the Earth and the Ark viewed 
conjointly; yet, from their hermaphroditic union with the gieat father, they 
are each like him declared to be the Universe. IVhat I cm at present 
concerned with is their material cliaracter. 

1. Macrobius informs us, that, although Janus was astronomically the 


* Vott. de ling Latin, lib. jwp. IT. Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. c. 6. p. SI, 92. Asiat. 
Res.vol. i. p. 253. 
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Sun, yet he tips likewise venerated as the World or Heaven, and he adds, 
that he was sometimes represented with four faces m allusion to the four 
-quarters of the Universe * This ideais drawn out at considerable length by 
Ovid According to that poet, Janus was the primitive Chaos, m whose 
substance the four elements were mingled together All things, winch we 
behold, whether the heaven, the sea, the air, or the earth, are shut and 
opened at his discretion To him the custody of the vast world is intrusted, 
and the seasons revolve under Ins supenntendancc * 

2 The character of Janus perfectly identifies itself with that of Zeus or 
Jupiter. Each was alike the World animated by its supposed Intelligent 
Soul Accordingly, while Austin observes that Jupiter was the Wind or 
Soul of the Universe, he remarks, that it was contradictory to divide him 
and Janus into two gods, since each was equally the World 1 The raa 
tenalism of Jupiter is set forth m a very elaborate manner by the Orpine 
poet He speaks of him as being an hermaphrodite, at once the father and 
the mother of all things. The subtle ether he ascribes to him as a soul 
and, while he represents the Universe as being engendered in his w omb, 
he makes the different parts of it serve as members to the mighty pan- 
theus * When viewed separately from hts consort or body, he was the - 
Mind of the World identified with Heaven or Ether when viewed con- 
jointly with it, he was the hermaphroditic Universe consisting of Matter 
animated by Spirit 5 

$ Orpheus informs us, that Zeus was the same as PJuto or Dionusus * 
and accordingly we find, that so decidedly were the physiologists of opinion 
that Dionusus vras the Soul of the World that they even supposed his name 
to denote the soul -of Jupiter 1 With the propriety of this etymology I am 

•» Macrob Saturn lib i c 9 p 158 

4 Ovid Tast lib I ver 103— 160 

3 Aug dc ci\ Dei lib w c II lib tii c 10 

* Orpb Fragm p 365, 366 edit Gesner 

3 Macrob rnsoron Sop lib i c 17 p 60 

6 Orpb Fragra apud Macrob Saturn lib i c 18 p 202 

"* rhj* ci Ais«i-ct, Ajj; Novr, quasi solero, raundi raentem esse direnint Mundu* notrm 
socatux caelum, quod appellant Jotcm Macrob Saturn lib i c 18 p -01 
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no way concerned : it is enough for my purpose, that it clearly shews the 
light in which Dionusus was viewed by the materialists. 

4. A similar derivation, doubtless under the influence of the same opi- 
nion, is given by Apollophanes of the name of Saturn. He supposes it to 
mean the Mind that created or planted all things Saturn therefore was 
the Soul /)f the World : and, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of 
mundane systems formed byihe great father out of his own material body; 
he is celebrated by the Orphic poet as destroying and repio’ducing all things, 
us the general parent of an age or (as the Hindoos would speak) a Mann an- 
tara, and as intimately dwelling in every part of the Universe. 4 
• 5„ The same great father was sometimes venerated under the name of 
Pan, Thus Heiodotus tells us, that Pan was one of the eight chief gods 
of Egypt and even the most ancient of those gods; and ne are informed 
by Porphyry, that the Egyptians were svont to represent their deities sailing 
together in a ship :* hence there can be little doubt respecting the human 
character of this divinity. Yet, according to th& Orphic poet, Pan is the 
Universe. Heaven, and earth, and sea, and fire, are all equally his men> 
bers: and by his pipe the harmony of the whole world is moderated. 4 

6. Another title of the pantheistic divinity w as Cupid or Eros. In fa- 
miliar poetry, the god of love is represented as no better than a mischievous 
urchin armed with a bow and arrows : yet we find him also described, as 
the first -and oldest of all the deities, and as produced immediately out pf 

’the bosom of chaos. Accordingly, as he identifies himself in this capacity 
with Janus and Saturn ; so, like them, he is declared to be the whole 
world, which unites in itself the opposite qualities of the most florid youth 
and the most remote antiquity.? 

7. Much the same character was sustained by Osiris, and Hammon, and 
Phtha or Vulcan. Each was esteemed the Soul of the V'orld : and the 
latter peculiarly bore that title in his quality of the great artizan or plastic 

„ ’ Satorcm quasi dmnura sensum creantem omnia. Ful^cn. Jiljthol. lib i ~ 

* Orph- Hymn xu. - 

s Herod llist. lib. ii. c 145. Porpb deantr.njmph p. 255. 

♦ Orpb Hymn. x. Fbom. de nat. dcor. c. 27. 

's phoraut. dc nat. deor. c. 25. 
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demiurge.* He was really the framer of the Microcosm or the Ark : hut, 
according to the speculations of the materialists, he was* likewise thought 
to be the reproducer of the Megacosm at the cotamen cement of every new 
system. I think it "manifest, that he is the grand artificer Twashta of 
Hindoo mythology, who is declared to ha>e. been peculiarly venerated in 
the west Hence he is certainly the great father* Tuisto of the Goths or 
Scythians. # ’ ... 

8. If we pass to Hindustan, wc shall still find a similar propensity to 
Materialism AU the gods of that country resolve themselves into three 
material deities, and those three finally terminate in one whose essence com- 
prehends both them and the Universe.* In the Bhagavat, the divine spirit 
is exhibited to us as the animating Soul of the whole World : and Crishna, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnou, is described in the same poem as not a 
little surprizing liis foster-mother, by opening his mouth, and displaying to 
her within the cavity of it the boundless Universe in all its plenitude of 
magnificence. 1 Vislinou himself agreeably to his character of Crishna, 
is at once the Sun, the Earth, Air, and Water: 4 and Siva is said to have 
been manifested, in eight material forms. Earth, Water, Eire, Air, Ether, 
the Sun, the Moon, and the Person who performs a sacrifice or (as CaJidasa 
enumerates them) Sacrifice itself.* In short, the great father of Hindoo my- 
thology, who multiplies himself into three deities, is evidently the same as 
the western Jupiter, when considered as the all-pervading Soul of the 
World diffused through and influencing every particle of his material body. 

In the well-known speech, which Lucan puts into the mouth of Cato con- 
cerning the Ammonian oracle, Jupiter is, rcherecer ice look, re her ever rve 
move, and, in the estimation of the Vabhnavas, who ascribe that pre- 
eminence to the preserving power which the Saivas give to the destroying 
power, their fJvourite god Vishnou is the principle of Mind, in union and 
separation, existing every where al nays. 4 

' Cudw. Intcll. Sjit b. t. c. 4. p 48J), 490. Orph. I^mn. Kv. 

* Moor’s Ilind. Panth. p. 7» 13. 1 Asiat. Res. >oh i. p, 267 , 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 1 6 . 

* Moor’s Hind Panlb. p. 12. Asiat. Res. sol. I. p. 253. 

4 Asiat. Res. vol. 1 p. 2 1", 2 15. 
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II. Exactly the same character is assigned to the great' mother under 
whatever name she may be venerated According to the material system 
indeed, the great father is' properly the Soul of the World or the masculine 
principle, while the great mother is the body or the female principle : but, 
the two being intimately united in the person of one hermaphrodite, whatever 
is said of the one is also said of the other. Thus the great father and the 
great mother are each indifferently celebrated as Matter animated by Mind : 
or, as the Hindoos express the idea, the Sacti or consort of each god re- 
presents the active power of her lord and displays in her own person every 
attribute of her husband ; while the two united, Siva for instance and Par- 
vati, form that compound deity partaking of both sexes whom they call 
Ardha-Nari. 

1* Agreeably to this mystic intercommunion, Isi or Parvati is no less 
Universal Nature than her consort Siva or I 3 a : and, as the three Sachs of 
the three principal gods all blend together into one great goddess of whom 
they are allowed to be no more than three varied forms, the sea-born 
Lacshmi is' \ enerated as the Earth, as the Mother of the World, and as 
Maya or the Universal Mother; while Vach or Saraswati is celebrated as 
the Supreme Universal Soul, in whom the elements were* produced and in 
whom the Universe was framed.* 

2. The triplicated Isi is ceitainly the Isis of ancient Egypt ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find the character of the latter precisely the same as that of 
the former. 1 Plutarch has preserved an inscription relative to Isis, which 
he copied from her temple at Sais, and which describes her as being the 
Universal Frame of Nature. The goddess is represented as saying of her- 
self, I am all, that hath been , and is, and shall be ; and my veil no mor- 
tal hath ever removed. 1 

S. Isis was the same as Nefth or Minerva whence the inscription at 
Sais was likewise applied to that goddess. Athenagoras informs us, that 

* Asiat. Res. vol. J. p 223, 253, 254. vol vu. p. .303. sol. vm. p. 402. Mow's Hind. 
Panth. p. 21, 22, 33,119, 134, 136, 111, 132. 

a Athenag. Legal. $ 19. 

5 Asiat. Res. vol. t. p. 253. Cudw. Intel!. Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 409. 

4 Cudw. Intel!. Syst. b. l. c. 4. p. 342. 
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this Neith or the Athena of the Greeks was supposed to be Wisdom passing 
and diffusing itself through all things.* Hence it is manifest, that she was 
thought to be the Soul of the World ; for such is precisely the character 
sustained by that m 3 thological personage. 

4. Ovid gives a similar character of Venus I He represents her as mo- 
derating the whole world ; as giving laws both to hcaVen, earth, and ocean,* 
as the common parent both of gods and men; and as the productive cause 
both of coni and trees .' 1 She is celebrated in the same manner by Lucretius; 
who ascribes to her that identical attribute of universality which the Hin- 
doos gi\e to their goddess Isi or Devi.* * 

It is superfluous to say a 03 - thing more on this part of the subject; because, 
what one goddess is, the ot here are. The identity of all Jhe heathen gods 
on the one hand, and of jail the heathen goddesses on the other* is so repeat- 
edly asserted by the ancient authors, and is indeed so manifest in itself, that, 
the Materialism of Isis or Venus or Minerva being established, the mate- 
rialism of the rest must follow as a thing of course . 4 

III. From the preceding remarks I think it evident, that the imaginary 
Soul of the World is the same being as that great universal father both 'of 
gods and men, whom the Gentiles adored- under so many diffeient names: 
for Janus, Jupiter, Cronus, Dionusus, Osiris, and Brahm, are all undoubt- 
edly the great father; and, at the same -time, they are all equally described 
as being the pervading Soul of the World. .Hence it follows, that, Whatever 
the great father, is, f ‘ that also the Sou! of the World must be. But the great 
father, as clearly appears from his legendary history, is Noah considered as 
a revival of Adam at the commencement of a -new, world. Therefore the 
pretended Soul of the World, however the character may he disguised by 
the refinements of the material system, is fundamentally no other than Adam 
reappearing in the person of Noah. 

J. The opinions entertained of tliis Soul exactly accord with the conclu- 
sion, to which we have been brought. 


» Cudw. Intcll. Syst. b. 1 . c. 4. p. 486. A [Lena g. Legat § lp. 

* Ovid. Fast. lib. it. sct- SO— 96. * Lucret. de rer.nat. lib. i. rer. I — 21* 

4 See this identity fully established below, book it. c. 1. and book T, c. I. 
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( r i n every part of the globe there wgs an ’idea, that the great father had 
triplicated himself, or (as the opinion was sometimes literally expressed) that 
he was the parent of three sons — Precisely in the same manner, the demiurgic 
Minder Soul, which Proclus rightly identifies with the creative hermaphro- 
dite Jupiter of Orpheus and Plato, is said by Amelius to ha\e triplicated 
itself j so that this one Mind became three Minds or three Kings : and these 
three Minds or demiurgic principles, ms Proclus subjoins, are the same as 
the Platonic three kings, and as the Orphic triad of Phanes and Uranus and 
Cronus . 1 i o » 

So again : thei e w <ts a common tradition, that one of the three younger gods 
or emanations had dethroned his father and had usurped his empire; a fable, 
when the history of the whole triad is considered, which evidently appears to 
have arisen.froin the circumstance of the retired life of £Joah and of tlie first 
universal empire having arisen in the line of Ham— A similar ’idea prevailed 
respecting the demiurgic Mind : the elder or paternal Mind, having accom- 
plished the w ork of creation which ivas supposed to take place after every 
mundane dissolution, 'is said to have resigned his empire to a second Mind- 
whom men ih ere. accustomed to venerate as the first.* This is dothing 
more, than the story of Jupiter dethroning Saturn and becoming the chief 
of the gods, recited in the cabidtstic language of Materialism. 

Againt we perpetually rtfoet with a legend of the great father being born 
out of an egg; and wc no less frequently may observe fables respecting his 
being exposed in an ark upon the surface of the ocean, or of his being pre- 
served in a ship during the period of an universal deluge : so that the same 
person is indifferently said to have been produced out of an ark, and out of 
an egg which had been tossed about by the fury of the elements— In like 
manner, the three Orphic principles, which are declared by Proclus and 
Amclius to be jhe teiy same as the three demiurgic Minds of the Phitonists, 
although they arc esteemed the creators of the mundane system which they 
animate as the soul does the body, arc yet themselves said to hate been first 
manifested in the famous mythological egg.' The creative Soul of the World 

* Cudur. Intel). Syst. b. i. c. 4. p. 305, 306. 

* Orac. Magic, p, 22. Opjop. 

1 Orpb fragment, p. 410. Gesner. 
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therefore, 1 which triplicates itself at the renovation of the mundane system, 
is produced out of an egg which floated during the intermediate period be- 
tween two worlds on the surface of the ocean, notwithstanding it is described 
as being the productive cause of all things. 

. How we are to understand the fable of this birth of Mind frdm an egg, 
we are sufficiently taught, not only by the indiscriminate birth of the great 
father from an egg and from a ship, but likewise by every thing which is said 
respecting it 1 Tlius Eusebius tells us, that Mind is the same as Prometheus ; * 
and Syncellus makes an exactly similar assertion : a but Prometheus, accor- 
ding to Diodorus, lived at the time of a flood which inundated the land of 
Egypt, a mere local appropriation of the general deluge; * and, according 
to Eschylus, he was the builder of the first ship that ever swam the ocean. 4 
Thus also Proclus positively 'declares, that Mind is the same as Saturn, while 
the greatest Mind is Jupiter :, 5 but the whole history of Saturn demonstrates 
him to he primarily Adam, and secondarily Noah; while Jupiter, considered 
as a son of Saturn, is evidently Ham or (as the Egyptians called him) 
Hamchon, that second Mind who acquired the empire* of the elder Mind. 
The three sons of Cronuswerethe celebrated rojal triad of Minds, to whose 
sceptre the three divisions of- die world were committed: hence tre are told, 

' that those three gods all sprang from one Mind who preceded them.* 5 
1 1 2 . This opinion respecting the Soul of 'the World is confirmed in a very 
curious manner by the' etymology of the name of the ‘Indian Menu. Sir 
William Jones remarks, that, tike Menes, Metis, and Mind, it is clearly 
derived from the Sanscrit root Men which signifies to understand ; whence, 
as all the Pundits agree, it denotes,- particularly in the doctrines of the Veda, 
Intelligent : 7 and he elsewhere observes, that perhaps all the fourteen Menus 
'are reducible to one; who was called Ntih by the Arabs and probably by 
the Hebrews, though we have disguised the word by pronouncing it Kbah, ' 
Such being the cose, it seems evident, that Afenu is no otherthan the proper 
name Nuh in composition with Men: consequently, Menu or A/en-jVnA will 

* Emeb. Hist. Sjn. p. 374. * Syntell. CHronog. p. 149 . 

3 Dick!. Bibl lib. i. p. l6< 4 Pram. Vi net. Ter.471, 472. 

7 Proc.io rial. Ihtog.l. v. c. 5. p. 256 ‘ Proc. in Plat. Tim. lib. 11 . p.gl. 

7 I'ref. to Imt. of Menu. p. x. * Aiiat. Res, vol. 1 . p» 235. 
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signify the Intelligent Huh or ■Hah the Mind. It appears then, that Menu; 
■who is manifested. with his thice sons at the commencement of every world, 
and who with them is allowed to be ani incarnation ofi the Trimurti or tri- 
plicated, great father, is the Mind or Soul, which is feigned to renovate the 
mundane system after each dissolution and to animate it after it has been 
renew ed. But Menu is indisputably Noah iconsidei ed as a revival of Adam. 
Therefore the Mind or Soul of the. Universe is the great primeval father: 
who, with his three sons (the three younger Minds of the Platonists, and the 
three intelligent monads or kings of the Orphic theology), is transmigratively 
revealed at the commencement of every world; ,who is .said to be the com- 
mon parent both of gods and men ; .and ft ho, is that principal hero-deity of the* 
•Gentiles, into whose esseuce all things fare resolved at the close, and from 
•whose essence all things are. reproduced at the beginning, of each successive 
mundane period. » »' l ' •• j r ' • * 

i *■ 3. A somewhat Similar observation may be made on the name, which the 
Greeks employed to designate the all-pervading Mind or Intellect, that was 
.thought to animate and govern the world -as the human soul does the body. 
•In point of matter of fact, this Mind was certainly the great father, or, Noah 
viewed as a reappearance of ,Adam. lThe Adamitical Noah therefore being 
the’ fabled Mind of the World/ the Greeks borrowed the proper name of that 
patriarch, and employed it to describe Mind or Intellect. . As Noah was the 
Mind of the World, , Nodi, and contractedly Nous or Hus, was made to 
signify Mind ; not only the Mind of the World, but thence also Mind gene- 
rally. Hence we are told, that Cronus, who in bis human capacity is clearly 
the Adamitical Noah, was the primordial Nods or Nous ; and that from this 
primordial Nods emanated the royal triad of the younger Noes : in other 
words, the elder Noos was the father of three sons, among whom the .world 
was supposed to have been once divided. 

4. I fully agree w ith Mr. Bryant, that the name of the Platonic Noos 
has been borrowed from that of the patriarch; because, since the persons 
are manifestly the same, so singular a coincidence of sound can scarcely be 
deemed altogether casual : but he seem3 to me to have been mistaken, in 
charging the Greeks with a complete misprision of terms, and in asserting 
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revealed to us in Scripture, would tend the more completely to establish the 
general use of this symbol. There seems reason to believe, that the globe 
■which we inhabit consists of a shell inclosing what is usually called the great 
abyss of waters: perhaps also, as some have plausibly conjectured, there 
may be a solid nucleus in the centre, formed of those fragments of the shell 
which the waters of the deluge would carry with them when they retired into 
the mighty receptacle. ~Tn "either of these "cases 'no hieroglyphic could have 
been more appositely chosen than ah egg. Its shell would represent the shell 
of the Earth; and its liquid contents, the centrical abyss: or, if we adopt 
the hypothesis of a nucleus, the liquid white would represent the waters of 
the abyss, and the moist though more solid yolk, the ball of earthy matter 
at the centre. That some such idea as this Was entertained, may be ga- 
thered from the Egyptian fable of .Typhon breaking the mundane egg during 
ins contest with Osiris. Typhon, according to Plutarch, was a personi- 
fication of the ocean ; and he is said to have violently inclosed Osiris within 
art ark, and then to have set him afloat. Such a -fable sufficiently explains 
itself: but, if Typhon be the ocean, which compelled the great father to 
enter into an ark, then his bursting of the mundane egg and his causing it to 
discharge its contents must denote, L apprehend, the bursting forth of the 
diluvian waters from the central abyss. 

II. But there was another world, which the hieroglyphical egg was em- 
ployed to represent, as well as the Earth or the Universe. At the period of 
the deluge, the rudiments of the new world were all inclosed together within 
the Ark ; which floated on the surface of the ocean, in the same manner as 
the globe of the Earth was thought to have floated in the waters of chaos. 
Hence the Ark was esteemed a microcosm or little world’: and hence arose a 
complet e intercommunion of symbols between the Ark and the Earth The 
egg, accordingly, being made a symbol of ftie Earth, was also made a symbol 
of the Ark: and we find it so running into other common symbols and like- 
wise so blended with the literal Ark, tliat it is almost impossible not to con- 
clude that the hieroglyphic has been transferred from the greater world to the 
smaller world. By way of establishing the position, some instances of this 
traduction shall now be noticed. 

1. The character of Phanes or Dionusus is such, as evidently marks him. 
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in his human capacity, to be the patriarch Noah. He ivas the patron Of 
agi iculture, and the first planter of the vine. He was exposed in an ark on 
the surface of the ocean: and lie was thought to have died for a season during 
the flood of Deucalion, and afterwards to have returned to life; whence, we 
ore told, originated the fable of his double birth. Yet this very personage, 
while he js celebrated by the Orphic poet as the first-born, as remarkable for 
his two-fold nature, as having once hidden himself, and as the general parent 
both of gods and men, is declaied to have been tossed about at the mercy of 
the elements and to have been produced from an egg. 1 When these different 
matters are put together, I see not what the egg, out of which Dionusus dr 
Noah was bom, can possibly mean except the Ark. 

2. From the description which the Orphic poet gives of the first-born 
Phanes exulting with his golden pinions, it is manifest, that he is the same 
person as the primeval Love or Cupid celebrated by Aristophanes. Blend- 
ing together, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of similar w orlds, the 
original creation and the reproduction of the earth after the deluge, he teaches 
us, that Chaos , and Night, and biack Erebus , and wide Tartarus, Jirst ex- 
isted. At that time there was neither earth , air , nor heaven . But, in the 
bosom of Erebus, black-winged Night produced an aerial egg; from which 
in due season was born beautiful Love, decked with golden wings. Out of 
dark Chaos, in the midst of wide-spreading Tartarus, he begot our race, and 
called us forth into light' If then, in this legend, Cupid be the same as 
Phanes; the egg, out of which he is born, roust certainly be ‘the Ark, though 
it has likewise a reference to the Earth at the epoch of the creatiou: and. In 
a similar manner, his begetting our race and his calling us forth into light will 
relate to his being the general father of mankind and to that emerging from 
the gloom of the Ark into the light of day, which was so much celebrated in 
•the ancient Mysteries. 

Agreeably to such a conclusion, the Maneros or Cupid of the Egyptians 
may be shew A to be no other than Osiris, ^w ho was compelledby the diluvian 
Tjphon to enter into an ark: the Cupid of the Persians s^ill appears seated 

* Orph. Hymn. *v. * Arutopb. Arts, ter, 69 1. 
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on the rainbow in the front of one of the rock temples of Mithras: the Cupid 
of Greece and Rome is represented as a maritime deity, either floatin'" on the 
ocean iif a shell, or riding pn the back of a fish, or gliding over the waters on 
a pitcher or cup* the navicular Argha of the Hindoos, while ho expands his 
sail to the wind : and the Cama or Cupid of Hmdostan is literally said, like 
the classical Dionusus, to have been inclosed in an ark and toha\e-beencast 
into the sea. These fables have all evidently a similar allusion : and, ’so far 
as I can judge, the egg, out of which Cupid or Dionusus was born, .-must be 
the same as the ark within which that god was confined. - 

3. As Cupid is indifferently said to have been produced from an egg at a 
time when the whole world was in disorder and from the womb of thema- 
ritime goddess Venus, the egg and the womb of that goddess must denote the • 
same thing.’ - t - 

Accordingly vre shall find, that, on the one hand, Venus is immediately 
connected w ith the symbolical egg ; and, on the other hand, that sheis iden- 
tified with Deraeto and Isis, -and is declared to he that general receptacle out 
of which all the hero-gods were produced. Now there can be htUc doubt, 
in what sense we arc to understand this expression, when we are told, that 
the peculiar Symbol of Isis was a ship; and when we learn, that die form 
assumed at the period ©f the deluge by the Indian Isi or Bhavani, who is 
clearly the same as the Egyptian Isis " aS the ship Argha, in which her con- 
sort Siva floated securely on the surface Of the Ocean. Vends therefore, or 
the great mother, the parent of Cupid from whom all mankind descended, 
must be the Ark: consequently, the egg, with which she is connected, must 
be the Ark also. Aristophanes, os we have just seen, informs us, that the 
egg, out of which Xove was born, was produced by Night in the bosom of 
.Enriras* Eotih& goddess N . fghiy as we Jearo Sreun the Orphic poet, ncs the 
very same person as Cupris or Venus ; and he celebrates her, as the parent 
of the IJnnerse, and as the general mother both of the hero-gods and of men. ' 

The egg therefore produced by Njght was produced by Venus; but Venus 
and the egg meant the same thing; even that vast floating machine, Which 
was esteemed an epitomb of the world, and from which was bom that deity 
who is also literally said to have been set afloat in an ark. 


* Orph. Hymn. u. 
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Sometimes the order of production was inverted ; and, instead of the egg 
being produced by Night or Venus, Venus herself was fabled to have been 
produced from the egg. There is a remarkable legend of this sort, which 
ascribes Venus and her egg to the age of Typhon and Osiris; in other words, 
to the age in which Noah was compelled by the deluge to enter into the Aik. 
TJjginus tells us,, that an £gg of an immense size was reported to have fallen 
from heaven into the liver Euphrates While it floated in the sacied sheam, 
doves perched upon its exterior. Soon however it was rolled out to land by 
fishes: land at length it prdduced that Venus, who Was? afterwards called the 
Sultan Goddess .* Atnpelius relates the same Story ; hut w ith greater nu- 
merical accuracy states, that only a single dove perched upon > the egg as it 
floated m the Euphrates, that the eg? itself was produced by a fish, and that 
in its turn it produced a goddess kind and merciful to moitals.* The fish; 
that produced the egg, w as Venus : for here ogam, though the dgg and Venus 
me really the same thing (unless we choose to consider the egg os the Ark*, 
and Venus as the gfcnius of the Arl), with a confusion not uncommon in 
ancient mythology, the goddess appears at once the pioducer and the 
produced This is i manifest from the legend, which connects the present 
fable with the age of Typhon or the deluge. "When the rage of Typhon 
caused Osins to.be mclostd within an ark, and compelled all the hero-deities 
to betake themselves to a precipitate flight ; Venus is said to have assumed 
the .form of a ’fish and to have plunged into the naters of Babylonia,' that is 
to say, into the river Euphrates, that she might escape the fury of the destruc- 
tive monstci * Venus therefore was the sacred fish of the Babylonians, 
and the same as 'the fish* goddess 'Derceto of Palestine: hence, from the 
exact coincidence of locality and person, h we may conclude that thp fish 
Venus was the fish 'which produced the egg that floated in the liver Euphrates 
But the period, to which this egg is to be ascribed, is that of Typhon or the 
deluge ; and the circumstance of a dove perching on its exterior leaves but 
little i oo tn to doubt, that wc sfre to understand by it the smaller world or the 
Ark The Euphrates, in which it is said to have floated, was the sacred 

* Hyg Fab 1J)7. 

* AmpeU in lib id Munn BejcrsAddit in Scld de dm Syr. p. 303* 

* Maul Astron lib IV. ver. 572 Ovid Fast, lib n. rcr. 46 1 
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• ' on the rainbow in the front of one of the rock temples of Mithras : the Cupid 
of Greece and Rome is represented ns a maritime deity, either floatirfg-on the 
ocean hr a shell, or riding pn the back of a fish, or gliding over the waters on 
a pitcher or cup,’ the navicular Argha of the Hindoos, while he expands his 
sail to the wind : and the Cama or Cupid of Hindostan is literally said, like 
the classical Dionusus, to have been inclosed in an ark and to have been cast 
into the sea. These fables have all evidently a similar allusion: and, ‘so far 
nS I can judge, the egg, out of which Cupid or Dionusus was born, must be 
the same os the ark within which that god was confined. ‘ > f 
,3. As Cupid is indifferently said to have been produced from an egg at a 
time when the whole world was In disorder and from the womb of the ma- 
ritime goddess Venus, the egg and the womb of that goddess must denote the 

' same thing. ' - « 

Accordingly we shall find, thaf, on the one hand, Venus is immediately 
connected w ith the symbolical egg ; and, on the other hand, that sJie'is iden- 
tified with Derceto and Isis, .and is declared to be that general receptacle out 
of which all the hero-gods were produced Now' there can be little doubt, 
in what sense we arc to understand this expression, when we are fold, that 
the peculiar symbol of Isis was a ship ; and when we learn, that the form 
assumed at the period of the deluge by the Indian I$i or Bhavani, who is 
clearly the same as the Egyptian Isis, was the ship Argha, in which her con- 
sort Siva floated securely on the surface of the ocean. Venus therefore, oi 
the great mother, the parent of Cupid from whom all mankind descended, 
must be the Ark: consequently, the egg, with which she is connected, must 
be the Ark also. Aristophanes, as we have rjust seen, informs us, that the 
egg, out of which Love was born, was produced by Night ip the bosom Of 
Erebus, But the goddess Night, as we learn frorn the Orphic poet, was the 
very same person as Cupris or Venus; and he celebrates her, as the parent 
of the IJnnerse, and as the general mother both of the hero-gods and of men. ’ 
The egg therefore produced by Njght was produced by Venus: but Venus 
and the egg meant the same thing; even that vast floating machirie, which 
was esteemed an epitomh of the world, and from which was bom that deity 
who is also literally said to have been set afloat in an ark. 


1 Orpb. Hymn, ju 
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Sometimes the Older of production was inverted; and, instead nftle 
being produced by Night or Venus, Venus herself was fabled to hi 1 ^ 
produced from the egg. There is a rentable legend of this so, , Tt 
ascribes ik enus ami her egg to the age of Typhon and Osins; i n other ,™d 
to the age in which Noah ,vas compelled by thedeiuge to ente'i into the Art 
Hjginus tells UV that an egg of an immense size u ah reported to have 
frdm beaten intothenver Euphrates., While it floated in the sac, ed she am 
doves pe relied upon its eiterior. -Soon hmievef it ivas rolied onl m , I?' 
fishes: 'and at length it produced that Venus, who ,VaS after, mrds called ^ 
Sytitm Goddess. , Ampehus relates the same Story; but.uith greater n„. 
mencal accuracy stales, that only a single dove perched upon . the es „ 
floated uu the Euphrates, th at the egg itself was produced by a fish, atd tha 
in Us turn u produced a goddess kind and mercifiil l0 moitals > The h- 
that produced the egg « as Venus: for here again, tliough the egg and Vet^ 
are really the same thing (unless wc choose to -consider the e^as th'Z 
and Venus as the genius of the Ark), aid, a confusion not uncomment 
ancient mythology, the. goddess appears at once the producer dud 'll a 
produced This is manifest from the legend, which connects th ^ h 
fable with the age of Typhon or the deluge. When' the nm c of tT' 
caused Osiris tube inclosed within an ark, and compelled all the hi j-™ 
to betake themselves to a precipitate ffiohl • Venus is ■ i . ero ' dell, . es 
the.form of a fish and to have plunged into the w , e n aVe assumed 
to say, into the river Euphrates, li'tt^shemiglu'Lmpe'thel'm-tr^f^h^a ^ at 1S 

tive monstci. 1 Venus therefore was the sacred fish destruc " 

and the same as .the fish-goddess'iDerceto of PateL°- henc f'^T’ 
exact coincidence of locality and . " ^ ence > ^ ron ! the 

Venus was the fish which produced the inTh'^ 6 ‘T fiSh 

But thepenod to which this egg is , 0 te . t £ , “ ^ 

srr: its 
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symbolical, river of the Babylonians: and, 'like the Nile which the Egyptians 
designated by the name of the ocean and on the waters of which Osiris wasl 
launched in his ark, and like the Ganges which is feigned to support the ship 
of the infernal ^Menu or Buddha, it represented the deluge. 

4. As the gi eat father and the great mother were worshipped in conjunction 
and represented by kindred hieroglyphics, the fish-goddess Derceto is evi-* 
dcntly the mate of the fish-god Dagon : and Dagon himself is clearly the 
same character os the fish-god Oan of the Babylonians, who was similarly 
the mate of their goddess Venus or ‘ Mylitta. The Babylonians held a suc- 
cession of four * of' these Oans, who at different times emerged from the 
Erythrian sea, and instructed mankind'in the arts of civilized life. But, like 
the Menus of Hindostan/ they may all be reduced to two; the first of whom 
is Adam, and the second Noah. ‘ The Iastof them was the most famous, and 
be is plainly the great diluviatf patriarch; for we may pronounce him to be 
that Oan/ who, according to Helladius,, was represented by many writers as 

a just man that lived at the renewal of time. Shell a character only answers 
to that of Noah: yet this just Oan, in whose days time was renewed, is said 
-to have been bom otit of the primeval egg. * * Consequently, the egg, in Ids 
case, must mean the Ark^ and, since he. was the allegorical consort of Venus 
or Derceto, it must be immediately connected with that, which was said once 
to float, surmounted with the propitious dove, on the waters of the Euphrates. 

5. Oan or Dagon is the Vishnou of Hindostan in the fish-Avatar, -and 
the Buddha of Cashgar in his character of the sovereign prince in the belly of 
the fish : Vishnou and Buddha indeed are fundamentally the same, for the 
one is allowed to be an incarnation of the other. But the fish-Avatar of 
Vishnou w as manifested at the time of the deluge : and Buddha or Menu is 
literally said to Vwrvw been preserved in an utV., i of -whichalaTge sea-fish was 
One of the most obvious symbols. Here therefore we are again referred to 
the period of the flood : and here again we shall find the sacred egg introduced 
in such a manner as evidently to shew its close connection with the Ark. 

It is related in the'Scanda-Purana, that, when the whole earth was covered 
with water, and while Vishnou slept extended on the bosom of Devi or the 
great mother, A lotos sprang from his navel, and its ascending flower soon 

* Hcliad. apud Phot. Bib!, p. 159 1 
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reached the surface of the flood. From* that flower Brahma was produced; c 
who, looking round the vast expanse of water on which he floated without per- 
ceiving any creature, claimed to be the first-born. His claim however was 
contested both by Vishnou and Siva : and the priority of the last (whence I 
presume the fable was thus modified 'by one of thejSaivite sect) was finally 
acknowledged by both the other v gods. 1 In the delineation of this story 
Vishnou is represented,’ not sleeping upon the bosom of Devi at the bottom 
of the ocean, but reposing with his consort Lachsmi at his feet on the great 
serpent Arianta, 'the folds of which, as it floats on the surface of the deluge, 
are coiled up into the exact form of a boat, while its numerous heads serve 
os a canopy to the head of Vishnou.* « 

The import of the legend is- in both cases much- the same .* for Devi and 
the serpent thus coiled up mean each the Ark. This is manifest from the 
forms, which Devi or Parvati* (for Devi or the goddess is only an emphatic 
title of 'Parvati) is said to have assumed at the time of the flood? she first 
became the ship Argha,’ and thus bore her consort Mahadeva in safety over 
the waves ; afterwards, while the waters were retiring she flew away in the 
shape of a dove. Hence it appears, that the birth of Brahma took place 
at the epoch of the flood; or, as the Hindoos are wont to express them" 
selves, while the great ‘’power slept on the surface of the all-prevailing 
ocean during the period which intervenes between two succeeding worlds. * 
But the navel or womb of Vishnou,* considered as an hermaphrodite, is 
allowed to be a symbol of the great mother or female principle of nature : 
it is also acknowledged to denote the very same as ithe aquatic lotos: and 
the aquatic lotos is pronounced to be an hieroglyphic of precisely the same 
import as the ship Argha containing the god Siva. 1 So 4igain : Brahma, 
-Vishnou, and Siva, however they may be apparently discriminated from 
each other, are confessed by the Hindoos to be really and fundamentally 
one deity, even the great father both of gods and men. Consequently, 
what is said of one is said of all. Hence, as the na\ el of Vishnou, the Jo- 
i 

1 Asiat. Res. vol. m.p. 147. 

* Sec Plate'll. F,g. J. and Moor's Hind. Panth. p. 26, 27. 
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tos, and tlie ship Argha, denote one and the same thing; namely the 
World. viewed under the twofold aspect of the greater or literal World, and 
the smaller or mystical World,' that is to say the Ark: the birth of Brahma 
from the. lotos in which' he sailed on the surface of the v delugc, his ultimate 
birth from the navel or .womb of the heimaphroditc Vishnou," the slumber 
of Vishnou on the serpent Ananta coiled up into the form of a boat, and 
the voyage of Siva during the prevalence Of the., deluge in the ship Argha," 
must all have' a precisely similar import. Therefore, since the tenor of the 
legend directs «s to the Ora of the flood, the birth of Brahma from the 
lotos and the divine navel can only mean the allegorical birth . of Noah - 
from the Ark. But Brahma is also said to June been born from an egg, 
•which floated upon the mighty waters of chaos. In'thisegg he sat inactive 
during a whole, year -of ‘the creator; ithe period, during which Noah was 
inclosed within the Ark, and which Was thence thought by the Hindoos 
(fancifully indeed' extended by them to what “they call a year of Brahma) 
tq~ be the constant intervening. -period between two successive worlds. 
Afterwards he caused it to divide asunder : and framed out of its substance 
the' whole material creation. From the circumstance of his moving on the 
Waters,* while he ‘floated on their surface concealed within the egg, he ac- 
quired the name of . Narayana ; which, for a similar reason, was also a title 
of Vishnou . 1 'Now, since Brahma was bomtbolh from the lotos, from the 
navel of Vishnou, and from the sacred egg; they must all mean the same 
thing. But tills will finally bring us to the conclusibn, that bis birth from 
the e»g must denote a birth from the ship Argha, and therefore that the egg 
and the ship Argha must be identified. 

With such a conclusion the whole context of the Jegend respecting 
Brahma’s egg perfectly accords: and it cannot but be evident, that the Or- 
phic fable of the production of the first-born Dionusus from an egg is the very 
same as the Hindoo fable of the production of the first-born Brahma from 
an egg, and that the story of the egg-horn Dionusus having becu'exposed in an 
ark at sea during his infancy is the same as the story of the egg-bom Brahma 
sailing either in the lotos or (as identified with Siva) in the ship Argha on the 
surface of the deluge. The Hindoos indeed refer the birth of Brahma from the 

* Instit. of Mean. chap. l. § S — 13. 
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floating egg to the era of Menu-Svrayaoibhuva or Adam, and thus introduce the 
circumstance into their history of the creation : but it must be remembered, 
that 1 w ith them the creation of the world is only its renovation after a pre- 
ceding deluge ; that -every world terminates with a flood and -with the sal- 
vation of a Menu and his seven holy companions in an ark; and that ,the 
great father, whether distinguished by the name of Brahma or Vishnou or 
Siva, floats inactive during the intermediate period of the great year either 
in his egg or his lotos or his - mysterious ship, before he awakes from his slum- 
ber and proceeds to the creation or rather the restoration of a world. > Hence, 
*as the World and the -Ark are represented by common symbols, so the 
histories of the cieation and the deluge’ aie perpetually.mingled together. 

• The sum of the matter, in short, .is this. Brahma is indifferentlyjSaid to 
have been bom from a lotos, which was, produced out of the navel of 
Vishnou during the intermediate period between two worlds, and which 
■floated with the god seated in-its calh on the surface of an ocean that was * 
bounded by no shores; andfiom an egg, which similarly floated. on the 
mighty waters during the intermediate space of a great year. The lotos 
therefore and 'the egg must mean the same thing. ’But the lotos is declared 
to be an hieroglyphic of the same import as the ship Argha, which sailed 
on the waters of the deluge, and which tonscqnenUy most he the Aik; 
though, like the lotos, it is also esteemed a symbol of the greater World, 
which was supposed to float on the Inighty deep after the manner of an im- 
mense ship. HcnCC the egg, being the same as the lotos, must ‘also be the 
■same as 'the ship Argha. Therefore the floating egg, out of which Brahma 
was produced, must be the Ark or smaller World, though without exclud- 
ing an ulterior reference to the Earth or greater World: and the }caf of 
the god’s inactivity, during which he was confined within it as it drifted to 
and fro on the surface of the ocean, must be the year of Noah’s confine- 
ment within the Ark. 

•The propriety of such a conclusion will further appear from the circum- 
stance of not only Brahma, but likewise Vishnou and Siva being said to 
have been each produced from an egg. According to sonic Hindoo trea- 
tises, Bhavani or the great mother, who is the consort of Siva, laid three 
eggs, from which were born the three principal deities, themselves a triplica- 
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tion of a yet older god named Brahm. Now, when we recollect, that 
Bhavani floated on the waters of the deluge in the form of a ship, and that 
she afterwards assumed the shape of a dove; that her offspring and hus- 
band Siva was the. mariner that sailed in this ship; and that the three Hin- 
doo deities are most intimately connected both with each other and with the 
history of the flood: we can have little difficulty in perceiving what is 
meant by the triplicated egg.* 

6. These remarks will serve to shew the manner, in which we- are tq, un- 
derstand the exactly similar fable of the Chinese. Their mythologists say, 
that the first man was Puoncu : and they assert, that he was born out of 
chaos, as it were out of an egg. From this egg the Universe was after- 
wards produced; the heavens being formed out of its shell ; the atmosphere, 
from its white ; and the globe of the earth, from its yolk.* • 
i Father Martini justly compares the egg of the Chinese to that which was 
consecrated in the Orgies of Bacchus. They doubtless meant the same 
thing: and, according to Porphyry, that thing was the world.’ Yet his 
assertion must be understood with a certain mystical extension of import ; 
for the egg certainly symbolized the arkite Microcosm, as well as the literal 
•Megacosm. The World, of which the Mysteries treated, was a World of 
double signification. It* was doubtless, in some measure, thegreater World, 
that common parent both of hero-gods and mortals : but it was chiefly, as 
tbe'wfaole tenor of the Orgies sufficiently proves, Noah and bis family and 
the birds and beasts and plants and seeds mid reptiles (the rudiments -of a 
•new World) inclosed together in the Ark, which was thence deemed a 
World in miniature and symbolized by the mundane egg. Accordingly, in 
the Dionusiaca, in the rites of -the Eleusinian Ceres, and in other similar 
Masteries which are for the most part commemorative of the deluge, one 
part of the nocturnal ceremony consisted in the consecration of an egg ;* 
.and another part, winch serves literally to explain the meaning of the for- 
mer, in placing the'" image of Osiris or Bacchus in a boat shaped like the 

’ Maunce’s Hist, of Hind ypl. i p. Go 

4 Martin. Hut. Sin 1. » p. 13 

1 Porpb. apud Eu;eb. Pnep. Evan. 1. jji. 

* Platon. Sjmpo*. 1. u. quaes, 3 
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lunar crescent, which the Egyptians set afloat on their holy river the 
Nile. 1 

‘ 7. The notion of the Peisians, that Oromasdes formed mankind and af- 
terwards inclosed them in an egg; and the tradition of the Syrians, that their 
ancestors the hero-gods were the Titans and sprang from eggs ; both origi- 
nated from this mode of symbolizing the Ark : for the Titans were certainly 
the dihrvians ; and the war of the Titans, in which an incorrigible race was 
destroyed, .while seven Titanic heroes and the head of their family (after- 
w ards venerated as the great gods of the Gentiles) were preserved, relates 
to the awful catastrophe of the flood. 1 

- 8. Trom a similar source proceeded a curious fable prevalent among a 
tribe of Tartars seated in the peninsula of Corea. A daughte*r of the god 
Hoang-Ho became pregnane by the action of a sun-beam. In due time she 
brought forth an egg . and from the egg was born a man-child ; who, when 
he attained the age of puberty, was distinguished by a name which signifies 
a good pilot. The king of the country, jealous of his address, sent assas- 
sins to murder him. By. these he was pursued to the bank* of a river ; and 
was on the point of falling into their hands, when he addressed a prayer to 
his father the Sun. Scarcely had he finished it, when the fishes, rising to 
the suiface of the water, formed a bridge for him, over which he passed in 
safety, and thus made his escaped 

It is easy to perceive, that this legend is the very same as that of the 
Indian Crishna, one of the principal incarnationsi of Vishnou; who in his 
infancy is persecuted by the tyrant Cansa, and w ho escapes from him by being 
conveyed acioss the river Jumna.- The fable of Crishna again must be iden- 
tified with that of Osiris fleeing from the rage of Typhon, and with that of 
Apollo closely pursued, while yet in the womb of the great mother, by the 
serpent python. These different stories a'fi equally relate, to 'the escape off 
Noah from the fury of the deluge. , The egg, ’from which the fabled good 
pilot of the Coreans was produced, is the Ark, the mythological parent of 


. 2 Jill Tirm. de error, prof. rcl. p 53. Flut. «3e Isid. p. 3^8- > 

. * Voss, dc idol. >ol« i. p. 33 Plot, de Isid.p. 370. Arnob. odv. gent 
* Earner's Mythol. vol. i. p. I iG. j 
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i- the far-famed maritime god of the Gentiles : the Sun is ascribed to him os 
a father, precisely in the same manner as the Menu, who was preserved in 
n ship at the time of the flood, b styled Vaivaswata or the child of the Sun: 
and, though l wish to build upon circumstance rather than etymology, the 
close resemblance of the two names Hoang-Ho and Oannes or Oan renders 
it no£ improbable, that they arc .but one appellation somenhat differently 

pronounced. ^ • 

g The egg, which floated in the river Euphrates surmounted by doves is 
said to have been rolled to the shore by fishes : the Japanese revere the 
\cry same symbol, but in the place of fishes thi*y substitute a bull. One of 
the principal objects of worship in the temple of Dai-Bod at Meaco is a 
very remarkable groupc ofhleroglyphical statuary. Ironi a low altar, which 
series as its basis, rises a rude and rocky sort of cup. The shallow cavity 
of the cup is filled with water: and in the water stands a bull in the act of 
butting a floating egg to the dry circumference, which serves as ashore to 


the miniature ocean. 

Thus is a mere ariation of the same idea. A bull, in every' quarter of 
the "lobe, was one of the most common symbols of the great father; and, 
as such, is obviously connected with the sacred egg. Thus the egg-born 
Phanes of the Orphic poet is compared to a bull : and thus a bull is ever 
the hieroglyphic and companion of Sira, who is indifferently said to have 
teen bom from on egg and to Jiave sailed over the waters of the deluge in 
the ship Argha; froha which, as a form of Bbavani, the egg itself was pro- 
duced The Japanese groupe has, I believe, a double allusion to the his- 
tory both of the creation and of the flood : but it chiefly, if I mistake not, 
rebates to the events of the deluge. It seems intended to describe the great 
taurine father, in the act of impelling to land that floating egg, from which 


he was himself produced. 

'What'wc are understand by- the 'egg of the Japanese is further exem- 
1 fled -by the mode in which they dehooate their triple deity. A single 
t, an body with three heads rises out of an egg marked with the cha- 
„ _r the countiy. It is so joined to the eg g, that we may either 

racters 
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conceive the god to be proceeding out of it, or we may suppose the egg to 
constitute his womb. I am inclined to believe, that both ideas were meant 
to be expressed. The egg is the Ark, from which das born the triplicated 
Noah : but, when he is viewed as an hermaphrodite, the great father united 
to the great mother, it is then his womb out of which was produced the 
Universe. In the one case, the egg-borq triple god of Japan must clearly 
be identified with the three egg-bom kings of the Orphic theology, and with 
the egg-born Trimurti of the Hindoos : in the other case, he is the same 
as Orphic hermaphrodite Jupiter, from whose womb or from an egg Eros 
or Phanes is indifferently said to havd been produced; and as the Ardija- 
~Nari of Hindostan, in whose single compound person are united Siva and 
that very Bhavani, who *at once floated os a ship on the waters of the de- 
luge and is feigned to have laid those eggs fiom which were bom her hus- 
band Siva and the other two principal divinities. 1 

III. I ‘may here properly observe, that the mystical egg is not always 
represented in a simple state : it is frequently united with other hierogly- 
phics of a similar import, which serve indeed to explain its true meaning, 
but which have sometimes given rise to much wild fiction. 

1. "We have already seen, by a regular comparative induction, that the 
egg and the lotos denpte the same thinj^and that both are equally to be 
identified with the ship Argha while this diluvian ship is confessedly a f&rrd 
of the goddess Bhavani or Isi } who therefore, os the great mother, is at 
once the Aik or smaller World and the Earth or larger World. * 

Such * being the case, we shall perceivp jhe reason, why the egg, out of 
which proceeds the triple Japanese divinity, is represented as resting in the 
calix of the expanded lotos. The egg and that aquatic flower arc hiero- 
glyphics of the very same signification : hence the great father and the great 
mother are sometimes said to have been bom from an egg, and at other 
times are described as sitting on the lotos while it floats on the surface of 
the ocean. Here the egg and the lotos are associated together, and thus 
form one double symbol. 

2. We find the egg" also not unfrequently conjoined with a serpent. Much 

, * Set Piste 1 Fij 14- 
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the same reason is to he assigned for such an union as for that vvhtch I have 
last noticed. Though the malignant serpent appears to lane been among 
the ancients a symbol of the evil principle, chiefly considered as producing 
the deluge ; yet they aho venerated the agathodenion or beneficent great 
father under the form of another serpent, to which they asenbed various 
good and mysterious qualities. But they did* not confine this 'hieroglyphic 
to the great father alone: agreeably to their system of arranging the sacred 
symbols in pairs, as the bull was adored in conjunction with the cow, the 
horse with the mare, or the merman with the mermaid ; so the male ser- 
pent was employed to represent the principal T)emon-god, and the female 
serpent the principal goddess or great universal mother. The ophite super- 
stition shall be discussed more largely in its proper place : r at present I 
content myself with merely mentioning the circumstance as tending to throw 
additional light on the worship of the egg. , 

(1.) Such then- being the character of the beneficent serpent, we shall 
perceive the reason why the Tyrians were wont to depict the mundane egg 
encircled by the folds of a large snake.* The snake denoted the great fa- 
ther, and the egg the great mother : the two united were that compound her- 
maphroditic being, from which the Universe was thought to have been pro- 
duced. In the kindred theology of Egypt, the winged serpent Cnpphis, a 
form (as it is well known) of the Orphic Ehanes or* Dionusus, was both 
worshipped in a temple shaped like an egg; and was perpetually, like the 
Tyrian snake, represented as- half coiling round a globe, which js in fdet 
an egg flattened into a spherical shape. The famous hieroglypliic of a 
globe, serpent, and wings, as it has often been described, or rather of a 
globe and winged serpent, still decorates the front of numerous Egyptian 
temples, whose solid structure has hitherto bid defiance to the ravages of 
time. It differs only from the Tyrian symbol in a single immaterial cir- 
cumstance: the serpent in one case has wings, in the other cdse it is with- 
out them; but botb-hieroglyphics were equally intended to shadow out the 
egg-bora great father and his mysterious parent and consort the mundane 
Ark. 1 

1 Vide infra book «• c. 7. • See Plate I. Fig. I. 

* See Date I. Fi". 8. Kircher supposes the Egyptian symbol to represent the Hoi/ Tn- 
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'(2.) As the globe, which is a solid circle, is sometimes substituted for 
the egg ; so the circle or ring, which is a plain sphere, sometimes occupies 
the place of the globe. Allowing for this ’ variation, w e find the form of 
the Persian Azon or Azonac closely corresponding with the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic: the god appears in the centre of a ling, which is attached to a 
winged snake. Sometimes also he is represented floating in the air : .and 
then he holds a ring in his fiand ; w r hile a cloud, so disposed as to exhibit the 
semblance of wings, is joined beneath him to a fillet coiled like a serpent.* 
The connection, in which the ring is here placed, demonstrates it to be an 
emblem of the same import as the globe or egg : for each is equally united, 
in an exactly similar manner, with a serpent and wings. , 

(3 ) Since the globe or egg therefore symbolizes both the World and the 
Ark, the ring or circle must likewise be understood to symbolize them. 
And this we shall find to be precisely the case. - Ua, the daughter and con- 
sort of M6nu or Buddha who was preserved at the time of the deluge, is 
evidently the same as Bhavani or the great mother or the ship Argha : for 
her name signifies the World , and Bhatani or Argha is declared to be a 
type of the World ; though it is plain from the whole legend of Argha, 
that that ship must be identified with the Ark considered as a Microcosm. 
Now the peculiar sign of Ila is a circle, named Ila-Vralta or Ida-Vralta, 
that is to say the circle of the World: and this circle is feigned to be a 
ring of hills crowning the summit of mount Mem, which is at once the re- 
gion of Paradise and the region where the Aik is supposed to hate grounded 

mty, worshipped, as he imagines, after a corrupt manner, by the early idolaters. Cudworth 
is not dissatisfied with his opinion ; and Maurice very warmly adopts it. 1 suspect however, 
that they have been much too hasty in advancing or admitting this opuyon. To jay nothing 
of its total upugnancc to the whole analogy of paganism* what becomes of the fancied third 
person when the serpeivt is divested of his wings f SeeCudw. Intel!. Syst. b. t. c. 4 p 413. 
properly 353 ; and Maur. Ind. Ant. vo!. iv.p. 695. Though I have myself felt the U'Ctna-* 
tion of such a theory, a more thorough investigation of the subject has led me heartily to 
wish that it had never been advanced. The eloquent enthusiasm of the ingenious author of 
the Indian Antiquities has, I fear, been wasted on the baseless fabric of a vi>ion. For the 
proof of the doctrine cf a Trinity we must look to Scripture, and to Scripture alone. 

' See Plate I. Fig. 9 , 10. 
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•when the waters of the Hood retired into tlie'grcat abyss. From the chi^ 
racter of- Ila then, no less than Trotn' the identification of the mystic * circle ‘ 
with the egg, we must conclude, that this fable'd ring on the summit of 
Meru was -designed, like the lotos, the egg, and the sbip'Argha, to repre- 
sent both the World and the Aik. 1 ’*’**'* * v f ‘ 

* (4 ) The story of a ring of mountains gave rise to those circular temples, 
which were constructed with vast upright stones, 'and which have been'called 
jierhaps too exclusively .Drtiidical structures' Some of the most remark- 
able edifices of this description, in which large perpendicular 'columns sup- 
ply the place of the fancied hills that form the circle of Ila, ore to be found 
in our own country; Among these* the gigantic monument of Stonehenge 
is conspicuously preeminent; and the varied allusion, with which it was 
erected, is sufficiently manifest* from its several British appellations which 
have come down to us. it was indifferently * called the circle' of the 
World, or the circle of the "Ark, or the circle of the mundane 'Ark; and 
it represented at once the inclosorc of the Noetic Ship, the egg of the Earth, 
and the zodiacal circle of the Universe in which the Sun, the astronomical 
representative of the great father, performs his annual ‘revolution through 
the signs. As the temple, such was the worship. Hu and Ceridwen, the 
British Bacchus and Ceres or the great father and the great ‘mother, were ' 
venerated conjointly within its mystic inclosure. But, while Hu was astro- 
nomically the Sun, ‘his whole history proves him to have been in his human 
capacity the patriarch Noah; and, while Ceridwen was astronomically the 
Moon, her character similarly demonstrates her to have been truly the. 
Ark. 

Into the Mysteries of these deities the serpCnt and the egg, which is the 
same symbol as the ring, the one expressing solidly what the other expresses 
superficially, were introduced in a very conspicuous manner. The most 
usual name of the British Proserpine, the mythological daughter of Cerid- 
wen, was Creirzcy -or the symbol <f the egg. But this Proserpine, as in 
the Greek and Hindoo sj stem, is the same person as her fabled mother: 
each is equally the Ark of Noah, -viewed under the double aspect of the 

* Sec Plate III. F»j. 22. 


* See Plate III, II*. 21. 
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termination of one World and the commencement of another. Hence the 
daughter,™ hose mystic name was the Symbbl of the Egg, bore the additional 
and (as it w ere) explanatory title of Creirddylad or the Token of floating ; 
was described as the allegorical offspring of 'the chief, who governed or 
steered the diluvian vessel; and was said to have been forcibly hurried 
away by the king of the great abyss : and hence the mother was repre- 
sented as the deity of a ship formed by the dragon-chief of the world, which 
passed through the dales of grievous waters having the fore part stored with 
com, and which with well-connected serpents mounted aloft through the 
tempest. The import of such language cannot well be mistaken : all possi- 
bility of misapprehension however is removed by the circumstance of our . 
being expressly informed Fy Taliesin, that this goddess; the great mother of 
the Britons and the mystic consort of the diluvian Hu, was a ship Boating 
on the water ; which was supposed to carry the aspirant into the sea of that 
Dylan, who was preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. As for the 
dragon-chief of the world, who formed the ship of the British Mysteries, 
and who w as the allegorical parent of the goddess styled the Symbol of the 
Egg and the Token of floating, he is certainly Noah worshipped in con- 
junction with the Sun : for both his whole history proves him to be that 
patriarch, and he is ev en sometimes designated by the very appellation of 
Noe. * . ‘ 1 i 

From this fable of his being the parent of the 1 egg-god dess,' and from this 
mode of representing him by a dragon or serpent, evidently originated the 
fiction of the Druids that their sacred eggs weje produced by serpents. 
Pliny rerites the story at large : and bis account perfectly accords with the 
language used by the ancient bards. One of these eggs was the distinguish- 
ing badge of a Druid : and the petson, who bore it, agreeably to the pagan 
custonj ’ of the priests assuming the names and characteristics of the god 
whom they worshipped, was called an adder. Both the snake and the egg 1 
immediately related to that regeneration, which* was ever taught in the Mys- 
teries, and which was in fact no other than.the doctrine of a succession of 
similar worlds exemplified in the birth of Noah and his family from thcarkite 
egg : for the snake, w hich annually casts ids skin and returns to a second 
youth, was thought to be an apt representation of the twice-born patriarch, * 
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and tlic egg, containing within itself the rudiments of life in a dormant 
state, was supposed to shadow out a resurrection from * the dead, which 
phrase was constantly used synonymously with regeneration? 

•A -curious circumstance is mentioned by Pliny respecting the British 
hieroglyphic, which seems decidedly to confirm the opinion that it was de- 
signed to typify a boat. He informs us, that, after it was produced, the 
test of 'its genuineness was its ability of floating against the stream even 
when circled null gold. Hence it is evident, that the ceremony of its con- 
secration consisted in trying/ whether the egg which wa s made of glass was 
sufficiently buoyant, even with its settingof gold, to remain on the surface 
of-the water. The priests, I apprehend, cast it when duly prepared into 
one of their sacred •rivers, .which, like the Nile* the Euphrates, and the 
Ganges, represented the deluge; and drew it against the stream .by a 
string which they had attached to it for that purpose- If it were light 
enough to swim, it* then served as an emblem of a floating vessel ; if it 
sank, it did not serve as such, and required to have its circlet of gold made 
lighter before it could be fit for use.* It*may be further observed,, that 'an 
egg, when divided longitudinally, exhibits the form of a boat: and, when 
whole, presents in some measure that of a decked vessel sucli as the Ark; 
for the ancient mystagogueS, particularly those of Britain, appear to have 
been well aware that this was the manner m which the ship of Noah was 
constructed. The divided egg is one of the forms of the Indian Argha ; 
the vessel, which is used in every sacred rite, and which is venerated as a 
copy of the navicular Argha in which the great father sailed over the wa- 
ters of the deluge. Another pf its forms is the circle, which is the di- 
vided-globe. * Here it coincides with the circular temple and with thesacred 

'This emblem has been borrowed from the pagan* both by Jews and Christians Dein 
Addison menuons, that in Barbaiy the Jewish mourners at funerals arc wont to eat ergs, 
thereby ex pressing lb or belief in the resurrection of the dead: and It is said, that, on Eas- 
ter day, which is the anniversary of our Lord’s nsingfrora the tomb, the oriental Christians 
present each other with eggs nchly adofned with painting and gilding. See Harmer’s Obsern 
sol. in. p. 423, Hence the Russians of Narva, who are members of the Greek church, cat 
painted eggs at their funeral feasts, which are held among the tombs. 

* Davies’s Mythol. of Bnt. Druids, p. COS, 20f>. 
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circle of Ila on! the summit of Meru , ' the prototype of which holy moun- c 
tain is certainly the Ararat of Scripture. *The Argha- likewise is plainly 
the navicular goblet, ‘'which Jupiter 1 is 1 Said to 1 have given to Semelk the 
mother of tbe«arkite Batchus: it is al§o that celebrated cup, in which 
Hercules and the Sun (they were both the same god) are each feigned to 
have performed a wonderful voyage over the ocean. This brings us back 
again to the Druids : for they had not onW a floating egg of glass, but they 
had likewise a sacred glass boat, which must have been either of an oval or 
circular form, probably sometimes of one and sometimes of the other, be- 
cause they -variously denominated it a house of glass and a circle of glass. 

It manifestly was designed to represent a ship: for, 1 in allusion to the 
Druidical ceremony of initiation, » Merdin and his hards are said to have 
put to sea in it.* ‘ 1 ' 

• There is another British temple at Abury/ which' in one respect Is even' 
more remarkable than Stonehenge. It is at -present nearly destroyed, but it$‘ 
original form has been very accurately determined to be that of an immense 
serpent attached to f a circle/ 1 The serpent,' like that with which the Tyrians 
encompassed the mundane egg/ is devoid of wings ; which seem to have 
been at pleasure cither added to the hieroglyplric or omitted/ When the 
whole analogy of’theDrUidical superstition is considered, or I should rather 
say the superstition of theuniversal gentile world, there cannot beany doubt, as 
at appears to me, that the serpent was designed to represent the greatserpent- 
god Hu; and the circle or superficial egg, ’that mysterious vessel which the 
Druids were accustomed to style the Ark of' the •world. In short, the ser- 
pent and the ring or egg, whether they occur in Britain, Persia, Egypt, 
Phcnicia, or Hindostan, symbolize alike the great father and the great mo- 
ther of pagan mythology/ 

(5.) The sacred rings of the Samothracians, famed for their dev otion to 
the Cahiric or diluvian Mysteries, were emblems of an exactly similar im- 
port. The Druids had the same sort of consecrated rings. They arc also 
familiar to tbe Hindoos : and, as they are placed in the hands of most of 

* See Plate 1. Fig 5 

* Cooke's Inq. into tlic pa friar. and druid, tel. p- 30 . 
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their gods, so the Sakwell or circle of Buddha-Sacya, which is clearly tlie 
same as the Ila Vratta or circle- of Ila, for Ila was his consort, is peculiarly 
celebrated They were no less used among the ancient Egyptians and it 
is a curious circumstance, that that people and the Hindoos had in com 
mon a mode of delineating them, which decidedly prores the symbolital 
identity of the circle and the egg The old Egyptian hieroglyphic of a 
triangle within a circle is well known to the modem Hindoos but these last 
explain the triangle to mean^ their Tnmm ti ^or triplicated great god 1 the 
triangle therefore within, the circle will denote the triplicated deity within 
that egg out of which he was supposed to be born, in other words, it will 
symbolize Noah and his three sons, the three egg bom kings of the Orphic 
poet, inclosed within the Aik It was with the same idea, that the Per- 
sians, as I have already observed, placed their god Azonac ( in the midst 
of the circle attached to the winged serpent Hence also the regenera- 
tion of the Mysteries, which was procured sometimes by passing through 
the figure of a cow, sometimes by quitting a boat within which the aspirant 
had been exposed on the ocean and sometimes by being bom as it were 
from a rocky cavern within which he had been confined, was supposed 
to be no less efficaciously brought about by forcing the body either through 
a ring or through a circular hole m a rock * Whatever mode was adopted, 
the allegorical birth frpra the Ark or great mother w as equally intended 
(6) The hieroglyphical serpent was occasionally so managed, that, instead 
of being joined to a distiuct ring or globe, it was made itself to represent 
the mystic circle. Agreeably to the ever blended astronomical and dduvian 
speculations of the Gentiles, tliey were wont to place in the hand of Cro- 
nus, whose name Ins been justly pronounced to be the s arae as Chronus or 
Time, & snake which formed a nng by the insertion of its tail within its 
mouth Now Cronus or Tunc is certainly Noah, the Cali of the Hindoos 
and Persians , who^c name similarly denotes Time, aud in whose days a 
great deluge is said to have taken place and he was emphatically styled 
Time, because his life was marked by a great renovation of time and by the 
commencement of a new mundane penod. The serpent therefore at once 
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represented eternity as taught in the doctrine of a succession of similar c 
worlds, an astronomical cycle, and the" hermaphroditic great father os sym- 
bolized by a snake united to a globe or circle. I may add, that tiie cadu- 
ceus ofThoth or Hermes, who is the Buddha of the eastern world and who is 
equally with Cronus the patriarch Noah, is -composed of a rod, surmounted 
by a winged globe, and encircled either by one or two serpents. , 

3. As the egg was frequently joined with a snake, so we ‘likewise find it 
united with another emblem of great celebrity among the pagans : I mean 
the lunar crescent. This navicular form, which the Moon assumes in her 
first and last quarters, rendered her a peculiarly fit astronomical symbol of 
the Ark : and the circumstance was not 'overlooked by those, who wished 
to inscribe their theological tenets on the sphere. Hence w e may observe,' 
that the great mother, who in one sense is declared to be the Earth and in 
another is said to have floated as a ship on the surface of the deluge, is in 
a third pronounded to be the Moon. This mixture of character, material, 
diluvian, and astronomical, has given ris$ to many singular fables which 
will be noticed in their proper places, but to none more curious than those 
which connect the mystical egg with the Moon. 

(1.) The god Lunus of Heliopolis and Carrhte was an egg, on the top 
of which rested a crescent formed like a boat.\ But Lunus was the same ns 
Osins, who was exposed (we are told) in an ark which 'in shape resembled 
the new moon ; the some also os Siva or Iswara,'who floated in the.ship 
Argha on the waters of the deluge. Hence wc can have little difficulty in 
understanding what is meant by the egg and navicular lunette joined to- 
gether m one common sjunbol/* < . s > 

(C.) In a similar manner, the forms of Jagan-Nath and hiS brother Bal- 
Ram are each a larger etgg surmounted by a smaller^ one., which latter sup- 
ports a boatlike ciescent containing the head oT the deity. The whole 
presents a mishapen human figure: the lower egg 'supplying the place of- a 
womb to the semi female god, the upper egg being his chest, and the boms 
of the crescent furnishing him with arms/ But Jagan-Nath and Bal-Ram are 
one person divided into two characters : and in the worship of tliis deity, as 
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their gods, so the Sakwell or circle of Buddha-Sacya, which is clearly the 
same as the Ua-Vratta or circle- of Ila, .forlla w*as hi3 consort, is peculiarly 
celebrated.. They were no less used among the ancient Egyptians : and it 
is a curious circumstance, that that people and the Hindoos had in com- 
mon a mode of delineating them, which decidedly proves the symbolical 
identity, of the circle and the egg. .The old Egyptian hieroglyphic of a 
triangle within a' circle is well known to_ the modem Hindoos : but these last 
explain the triangle to mean , their Trimtirti t or triplicated great god :* the 
triangle therefore within, the .circle will, denote the (triplicated deity within 
that egg out of which he, was supposed to be born j in other words, it will 
symbolize Noah and his three sons, the three. egg-bom Jongs of, the Orphic 
poet^ inclosed within the Ark, It was with the same idea, that the Per- 
sians, as I, have already observed, placed their god Azonac ( in the midst 
of the" circle attached to .the winged s serpent Hence also the regenera- 
tion.of the Mysteries, which was procured. sometimes passing through ■ 

the figure o’f a cow, sometimes by quitting a boat within which the aspirant 
had been t exposed on the ocean. ( and sometimes by being bom as it were 
from a rocky cavern within which he had been confined, was supposed 
to be no Jess efficaciously brought about by forcing the body either through 
a ring or through a circular hole in a rock.* Whatever mode was adopted, 
the allegorical birth frpm the Ark or great mother was equally intended. 

(6.) The hieroglyphical serpent was occasionally so managed, that, instead 
of, being joined to a distinct ring or, globe, ( it was made itself to represent 
the mystic circle. Agreeably to the ever blended astronomical and dfiuvian 
speculations of the Gentiles, they Were wont to place in the hand ( of Cro- 
nus, whose name has .been justly pronounced to be the same as Cbronus or 
Timc % a snake which formed a ring by the insertion of its tail within its 
mouth. Now Cronus or .Tune is certainly Noah, the Cali of the Hindoos 
and^ Persians j.whost^ name similarly denotes Time, and in whose days a 
great deluge is said to have taken place : and he was emphatically styled 
Time, because his life was marked by a great renovation of rime and by the * 
commencement of a new mundane period. The serpent therefore at once 
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in, a common point of union, the, worship of Buddha and the worship of 
Vishnou meet together; , for Jagan-Nath is eacii of those cognate diluvian 
gods.* * ‘ « * , } , 

' C 3 *) The Egyptians employed exactly the « same ’symbols, though they 
combined them in a somewhat different manner. bKircheriias given a repre- 
sentation of Osiris in a sitting posture with a ’crescent ori «his head, which, 
like that of Jagan-Nath and 'Bal-Rnm, contains another head- Above is 
the hieroglyphic of the globe or egg placed in a ring and attached to a flying 
serpent. . The connection of these several symbols with the arkite'god Osiris 
sufficiently shews, 'how we are. to interpret them.* - ' 

:_(4.) The union of the egg with the lunptte will. lead us to understand 
that part of the Babylonian fable, which describes the egg of Venus a% hav- 
ing, fallen from heaven previous to i its floating ‘in the river Euphrates. 1 f By 
its fall from heaven was meant /its fall 'from the Moon : but the Moon here 
alluded to was not 1 the literal Moon in the firmament; but the arkite crescent, 
whichTested on the summit of mpunt .Ararat whence the Euphrates takes 
its rise, and. which was the prototype of theflunette that received the body 
of Osiris when he was set afloat bn the Nile by Typhoo or the deluge, 
i (5.) That such was the meaning of its fall from heaven, we may collect by 
comparing the Babylonian legend with another fable of similar import. •• 
l The egg, whence Helena and the Dioscori were produced, Is said by the 
poets, according to Plutarch, ■ to have fallen from heaven but Athen&us 
mentions, that > some my thologists, such'as-Neodes of Crotoha/ asserted 
itto'ihave follem. from the Moon.* - By the fall 'therefore of the egg /rom 
heaven we are to understand its fall from the Moon : and the notion of its 
fall from the Moon must be referred to that mode of symbolizing the god 
Eunus ‘which prevailed, so eminently among the HeliopoTitam, though the 
preceding remarks shew that it was equally familiar to other nations. They 
worshipped an egg Surmounted by a lunette: consequently, when the lu- 
nette was interpreted to mean the literal Moon,' the egg would appear to be 

* Vide infra book it. C. 6. , \ • See Plate 3. fig- 1 2. 
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dropping from it." The Moon however and the egg really meant the same 
thing: and the whole of the curious fable of Leda has been 'built upon 
these two .symbols of the Ark. 1 

The most common, though the most corrupted, stOTy is, that Leda, the wife 
of Tyndarus, was debauched by Jupjter in the form of a swan, while at the 
same time she cohabited with her husband. In consequence of this* she 
produced two eggs : out of the first of which proceeded Pollux and He- 
lena, who were the children of Jupiter ; ahd out of the second Castor ( and 
Clytemnestra, who were the .offspring of Tyndarus. Hesiod hotvever, ac- 
cording to the scholiast on Pindar, makes both* Castor and Pollux to*be the 
sons of Jupiter ; and asserts, 1 that Helena was his daughter by one of the 
nymphs of the ocean : the egg therefore and the oceanic nymph* must mean 
the same thing; and that nymph, I doubt' not, is in reality the sea-bom 
Venus or the diluvian great mother? ‘Such a modification of the fable 
would leave only one egg: and,' accordingly, the scholiast ori Aratus men- 
tions only one< egg which produced Helena and the Dioscori. 1 » This, T 
appreheud to have been the original number, the addition of the second egg 
being a subsequent corruption. But the primitive fable seems to have 
been most accurately preserved by Tzetzes. He informs us, that Jupiter, 
having changed himself into a swan, enjoyed, in that shape, the peison of 
Nemesis daughter of the Ocean ; who had previously, according to the 
author of the Cyprian verses, assumed the form of f a Sea-fish, ^in order' 
that she might escape his embraces 4 < She produced ah egg, 'and left it'in a 
marsh or lake; where a shepherd found it, and brought it' to Leda. That 
princess carefully preserved it in an ark : and, in due season, Helena) Castor, 
and Pollux, issued from it* The same story is related by the scholiast 6n Cal- 
’hmacmis, whoaft&s'&uftVne circuinS'uuice \ncppera& ift, ^namtnis m lit oca? 

The whole of this fable appears to *me sufficiently to bespeak both its 
origin and import. Nemesis And Leda, 'as we are told by Laclantius, are 

* See Plate I. Fig 11. * Schol. in Pmd. Nem x» ter. ISO. ♦ 
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the same person.* But Leda, as the % ery name imports, though the lnstoiy 
has been transferred into Greece,’ is no other than the Babylonian Venus, 
who bore the title of Mylitta or Mileda , in her character of the female 
principle of generation.* The eg" of Lcda, sometimes said to have been 
produced t by Nemesis in the form of a fish,* is the egg of Venus similarly- 
produced by a fish Both equally meant the Ark; whence originated the 
legend of the egg of Leda being deposited in an ark, after it had been found 
floating in -a lake which among the ancients was a symbol of the deluge. 
Accordingly*, the Dioscori are said to have been bom from the egg; but 
these Dioscori presided over navigation, and are allowed to be the same as 
the Cabin whose whole history proves them to have been the Noetic fa- 
mily .* Sucli being the character of the Dioscori, the egg, from which they 
Were bom, must inevitably, as it appears tome, represent the Ark. 

There is indeed a variation in the fable of Leda from that of the Baby- 
lonian Venus : in the one, the egg is either produced or fostered by Leda ; 
in the otjier, Venus is herself produced from the egg. But this variation 
is perfectly in character with those speculations of Paganism, which repre- 
sented Noah both as the father and as the son of the Ark, and .which .ana- 
logically transferred the same sort of involved genealogy to the arkite god- 
dess likewise. Hence Venus or Leda is indifferently said to have produced 
an egg and to have been produced from an fcgg : just as the great father, 
under the name of Vhanes or Brahma or Eros, is represented as having 
been bom from an egg; while, under that of Cticpk , he himself produces 
an egg from liis own mouth, which again produces the god Phlha or Vul- 
can, who nevertheless, if his character be analysed, will prove to be the 
aery same person as Eros or Brahma or Cneph or Phanes.* 

% '(6 ) s The Druids were no less inclined, than the mytbologists of Greece 
and the East, to connect the sacred egg with the Moon : and, when the 
evident drift of their superstition is considered, we can scarcely doubt. 


* lactan. Iiutit. lib. i. c. 21. * * 

» Herod lib u c. 131. Mileda, whence the Greek Leda, is endently the Chaldee 

or Nn-rina. 

1 Sanch. apud Euseb. Frcep. Eran. lib.u c.10. Pausan. Thoc. p. 656, 
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that th6 same idea'produced the same combination also in Britain. Mr. 
Davies conjectures, that the egg, which we have already seen connected 
with the hieroglyphical serpent, Contained within it a small lunette of glass, 
and that this lunette was the boat which the Druids used in their Mysteries 
as the symbol of the ship Ceridweh ’ • "Whatever degree of probability 
there may be in a conjecture^ which represents the Druids as inclosing 
within the egg that boatlike crescent which the Heliopolitans attached to 
the exterior surface^ of it, this at least we learn from Pliny, that the British 
anguinum or serpent-egg was always procured at a certain time of the 
Moon. The time in question I apptehend to have been during either the 
first or the last quarter, when the crescent of that planet exhibits the shape 
of a boat. , * < , 

IV. I am inclined to refer the egg of the Phenix to the same mixed su- 
perstition, which so perpetually represented by common symbols the greater 
or literal World and the smaller or arkite World. * , . 

The fable of the Phenix, as I have already observed, was invented to 
shadow out the favourite pagan doctrine of a succession of similar mundane, 
systems. . Hence the hall or egg of myrrh, within which it was feigned to 
inclose the body of its deceased ( parent, will denote, according to the uni - 1 
versal analogy of gentilism, the World. But it will also denote the Ark or 
Microcosm . for the idea of inclosing the dead Phenix in the egg is precisely 
the same, as that of inclosing the dead body of Osiris within the arkite lu- 
nette in the ceremony which was called his funeral. In this lunette he was 
afterwards set afloat and bewailed as one dead, but, after a proper inter- 
vai, he was supposed to return to life, and to be born again (as it were) out 
of his floating coffin Unless I am greatly mistaken, the death and revival 
of Osiris is but another mode of representing the death and revival of the 
■phenix. In both cases, the renovation of the World, and the new birth of 
the great father who floats during the intermediate period on the surface 
of the mighty waters, are alike intended 

The Phenix is palpably the Simorgh of Persian romance, and the Ga- 
rudaof Hindoo mythology who is ever considered as the celestial vehicle 
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of the egg-bom Vishnou I think it probable, that the Rokh of the Arabian 
fabulists is likewise fundamentally the same hieroglyphical bird Roman- 
tic fiction has in most countries denied its origin from misunderstood theo- 
logical fiction and I strongly suspect, that the mysterious egg of this fa- 
bulous monster of the feathered creation has been borrowed from the sa- 
cred mundano-arkite egg of the diluvian Orgies In the curious Arabic 
story of the wonderful lamp, a mischievous inchanter persuades Aladdin to 
demand of the servant-genius the egg of a Rokh, in order that it might 
be suspended as the most suitable decoration in the ample dome of his ma- 
gic-built palace The demand is made but, in a voice of thunder, the 
slave of the lamp reproves him for his tementy in daring to ask for the mas 
ter whom he obeyed, merely that he might hang him up as the ornament of 
a dome * Now it was in this precise manner, that the sacred egg was 
sometimes suspended from the dome of a temple, which itself, like the egg, 
was intended, as* we shall hereafter see, to represent both the World and 
the Ark An instance exactly m point is afforded us by Pausanias He 
mentions a temple m Laconia, from the roof of which hung the identical 
egg that was feigned to have been produced by Leda and to have given birth 
to the Dioseon * It was doubtless, I think, that mysterious egg, respecting 
which I have been treating and of which sufficient has now been said 

"Arab Nights Entertain story of Aladdin 

«* 1 
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CHAPTER V. 


Heathen Cosmogonies. 


The remarks, which have been made on the mundane egg and on the doc- 
trine of a succession of similar worlds, will have served to prepare the way 
for a consideration of the various cosmogonies of the Gentiles. 

Perhaps, in absolute strictness of speech, that is to say, in the sense of 
proper creation, they had no cosmogony ; because they held, that each world 
was produced from the wreck of a former system : yet their various theories 
respecting this production are of such a nature as to shew very evidently that 
they must have sprung from some common primeval origin. In many points 
they bear so close a resemblance to the Mosaical cosmogony, that it can 
scarcely have been* the effect of mere accident : but it seems to me in the 
highest degree incredible, that they should have been borrowed from it, os 
'-iftmftbarvt’mnignft'i. Thft *zpjf him nrv: 

was their commonwealth of so ancient an origin compared wit h t that of many 
other nations, as to warrant the belief, that mythologists flocked from every 
quarter of the globe to derive wisdom from the books of Moses. In fact, 
the vciy same idolatry, which has subsisted even to the present day in Him. 
dostan, was established, substantially at least, both in Egypt and in Pales- 
tine, previous to the etudus of the children of Israel: and so intimately, in 
every region, is the pro ailing idolatry combined with some hypothesis respect- 

Pag. Idol. von. i. 2 C 
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ing the creation, and with some account of the deluge ; or rather, I should 
say, so evidently is pagan idolatry built upon traditions of the creation and 
the deluge; that, where the former is found, there we may rest assured that 
the latter must also have prerailed. Hence it is manifest, that the Ca- 
naanites and the Egyptians cannot have borrowed their theories from Moses: 
and, if they did not, how strangely improbable is Jt, that the remote and 
ancient nations of the Hindoos, the Chinese, and the Scythians, should have 
been indebted to him. 

These observations necessarily lead us to adopt the opinion, which Hr. 
Allis, though from a different train of reasoning, was induced with so much 
sound judgment to advance: namely, that, in writing the book of Genesis, 
Moses declared nothing but what was then generally known. x Inspiration 
is of a two-fold nature, agreeably to the circumstances of those matters respect- 
ing which it may be concerned. Sometimes it enables a prophet to reveal 
things, with which neither he nor any other human being was previously ac- 
quainted : at other times, it only directs him to give a perfectly accurate 
Statement of points which in the main were already well known. The first 
iind of inspiration comprehends the whole of prophetical and doctrinal theo- 
logy : the second kind comprizes every thing of an historical nature. To this 
latter sort I refer the greatest part of the book of Genesis It is impossible, 
that mankind should have known nothing of the deluge until Moses gave an 
account of it : and it is utterly incredible, that all the early patriarchs from 
Adam to’ the Hebrew- legislator, should have been profoundly ignorant of the 
history of the creation. Moses therefore did not now for the first time reveal 
the’ origination of the world and its inhabitants, neither di(f be now for the first 
time* declare that the whole race of mankind except a single family had been 
swept away by the waters of a flood: he dimply rectified the mythological 
errors, which had been superinduced over the primitive account of those great 
events os possessed by Adam and Noah; and, while others had disfigured the 
truth by the wildness of philosophical and idolatrous fiction, he was taught by 
the Holy Spirit of God to give a clear and perfectly unerring recital of early 
history. 

In fact, had Moses been the first who asserted a cosmogony and a deluge, 

* Smt AUjx's Jleflcx.oa Script, parti, c. 18 . 
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and had such events never been heard of, until he, in the full sense of the 
word, revealed them: it is easy to perceive, that he must have been imme- 
diately rejected as an impostor even by the Israelites themselves. 

He gives a regular history backwards from the period in which he lived to 
the deluge. Now', as the Israelites must have been well acquainted with 
their ancestry at least as high as Abraham, Moses could never have persuaded 
them that they were descended from that patriarch if they really were not: 
and as little could he have induced them to bplieve, that an universal flood 
had taken place in the tenth generation before Abraham, if an event of such 
stupendous magnitude had been utterly unknown both to them and to their 
neighbours until it was declared by Moses. With just as much facility might 
a pretended prophet start up in the present day, and convince the English 'by 
an alleged revelation from heaven, that their whole island w as inundated 
in the days of William the conqueror, and that the Norman invader planted 
a country just emerging from the ocean and completely destitute of inha- 
bitants. A revelation, which now for the first time described and chiono- 
logically determined a wonderful circumstance hitherto altogether unknown, 
would in itself be sufficient to convict a man of impudent imposture. The 
very account, which Moses gives of the deluge in the tenth generation before 
Abraham, necessarily involves the persuasion, that he only described with 
the infallible accuracy of divine truth a circumstance, of which the existence 
was well known both to the Israelites and to all the rest of the world. 

An extension of the same reasoning will lead to a similar result respecting 
the creation. At the period in which Moses flourished, as he could by no 
revelation have induced the Israelites to believe in an universal deluge ten 
generations before Abraham, if hitherto they had never heard of such a 
thing; so neither could he have led them to admit a cosmogony which he 
similarly places ten generations before Noah, minutely specifying every one 
of those ten generations, if they had never had any previous reason to believe, 
that the world was then actually created and that the human race then actu- 
ally commenced. 

What applies to the Israelites, applies with equal force to all other ancient 
nations. If primeval events had not occurred as Moses represents them to have 
done, the Gentiles' could never have had accounts of the creation and the 
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* deluge so nearly resembling those contained -in the book of Genesis: for, 
were -they Jirst revealed by Moses, he could still less have persuaded the 
Gentiles to adopt them than the Israelites. If, on the other hand, primeval 
events did occur agreeably to the representation of the Hebrew lawgiver; 
then the Gentiles must in the main have been well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the creation and the deluge long before the time of Moses, however 
they might have corrupted them by the speculations of an idolatrous philo- 
sophy. 

On these principles, since we actually find among all nations certain ac- 
counts of the creation and the deluge, which bear a strong general resemblance 
to the Mosaical history of those events; and since they assuredly could never 
have been borrowed from Moses had he been the original inventor of them, 
because the very promulgation of such a histoiy of matters hitherto unheard 
of would alone have been sufficient to brand him with the indelible mark of 
shameless imposture: on these principles, Isay, the existence of such ac- 
counts among the Gentiles, in every part of the world, proves, that the facts 
themselves must have been universally known and universally received as truth 
prior to the time of Moses, and consequently that the acquaintance of the 
pagans with them could not have been derived from the Pentateuch. We are 
brought, in short, to the following conclusion: that the history of the creation 
and the deluge had always been admitted as indisputable long before the 
composition of the book of Genesis ; and that Moses, although inspired, did 
not reveal any novel historical circumstances, hut only detailed with infallible 
accuracy the real mode in which events had occurred that were themselves 
universally acknowledged to have occurred. 

And with this conclusion the fact, so far as we are able to judge, will be 
found exactly to agree. The pagan traditions and the Mosaical history are 
plainly of common origin : if the events in question really happened, the tra- 
ditions could not have been borrowed from the history, but must have existed > 
anterior to it; if they did not happen, then the traditions could have had no 
existence whatsoever : but the traditions do exist, and yet could not have 
"been borrowed from the history : therefore Moses can only have delivered, 
in the naked simplicity of truth, what was already well known though dis- 
guised by the extravagance of mythologic fiction. Accordingly, if any per- 
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son will compaie together the history and tlje traditions, though it is impos- 
sible that the latter could have been borrowed from the former, he will not 
fail to perceive, that they chiefly differ in this single circumstance : the one 
details the events in the unadorned manner of a plain authentic record^ without 
adding anything more of the marvellous, than what inevitably belongs' to such 
events, supposing them to have really happened ; the others detail the self- 
same events, but disguise them with such a profusion of grotesque ornaments, 
that the corrupting hand of theologic fable is manifest upon the very face of 
them. The leading circumstances in both are alike : but, if wc descend to 
particulars, the legends of Paganism bear much the same relation to the nar- 
rative of Moses, that the reign of Charlemagne, as exhibited in the life of 
Archbishop Turpin and in the romances of Boyardo and Ariosto, bears to 
the reign of Charlemagne, as ’detailed in the page of sober history. 

But, in addition to the reveries of mythologtc fiction, a variation from ge- 
nuine history of a different description has been admitted into those tradi- 
tions of the Gentiles which respect the origin of the w orld. As they believed 
in an endless succession of similar mundane systems, each both commencing 
from and terminating with a flood : it is obvious, that, with such sentiments, 
their histories of the creation, though in the main they describe the same 
event as that with which the hook of Genesis opens, will contain perpetual 
references to the deluge and to a reproduction of the earth after its submersion 
beneath the chaotic waters of the ocean ; and, on the other hand, that their his- 
tories of the deluge, though in the main they describe that deluge from which 
Noah and his family were preserved in an ark, will contain veiy frequent al- 
lusions to the creation. Viewing the reproduction of the earth from the flood 
in the same light as that which Scripture teaches us to esteem its original pro- 
ducUaa ft am. chaos, and hd.iovin^ that the same great father appeared with 
his triple offspring at each epoch, they continually blended the two together; 
and in some instances they treated of them in so singularly inseparable a 
manner, that it is impossible to give the history of the cosmogony without 
also giving that of the deluge, or of the deluge without that of the cosmo- 
gony. The doctrine of a succession of similar worlds will alone explain this 
curious circumstance, and account for a confusion sufficiently notorious but 
otherwise wholly inexplicable. With that doctrine however for a key, we 
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' shall be able to understand very readily the greatest part of what the pagans 
have written on the subject. * , 

‘ r I* The inhabitants of Chaldea, long celebrated for their astronomical ob- 
servations and deducing their origin from the most remote antiquity, are now 
extinct as a separate people, and their learning basin a great measure perished 
uilh them. Some remains however of their sentiments respecting the cre- 
ation of the world me preserved by Syncellus and Eusebius from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Berosus. Whatever knowledge they had of this event, they 
ascribed to the teaching of an amphibious creature denominated Oannes. 
Like the Vishnou of Hindostan and the Dagon of the Phihstiues, his form 
consisted of the body of a man terminating in the tail o£ a fish. By day he 
ascended from the waters of the Erythr£an sea, and in a human voice con- 
veyed his instructions to the assembled multitudes : but at night he retired 
from the land, and concealed himself within the recesses of the ocean. 

1. Oannes taught his auditors, that there was a time, when all things were 
darkness and water, in the midst of which resided various monsters of most 
horrible forms. Of these, some resembled men with two wings or with 
four wings, or with two faces. Others were hermaphrodites, having a single 
body, which bore the distinguishing characteristics of both sexes; and fur- 
nished with two heads, the one of a man, and the other of a w Oman. Some 
had human figures, but provided with the legs and homs of goats Some 
had the feet of a, horse: while others united the body of that animal to the 
body of a man, resembling in shape the fabulous centaur. There w ere also 
bulls with the heads of men : dogs with fourfold bodies and the tails of fishes : 
horses with the heads of dogs: and men and various other animals with the 
tails of fishes and the heads and bodies of horses. Snakes, reptiles and 
fishes, likewise there were; which muCuaiYy assumed each others aspect, 
form melting (as it were) into form. Over these monsters and the chaotic 
mass in which they moved presided a female named Omoroca, who long 
reined in gloomy and solitary independence. But at length the destined 
hour of creation arrived. The woman was slain and cut asunder by Bel us. 
the earth was formed by the victorious god out of the one half of her, and 
heaven out of the other half: and the deformed animals, which had composed 
her empire, were annihilated. Oannes however taught, that tins ph}sioh"i- 
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cal description was to be taken purely in an allegorical sense, and that- the 
whole fable alluded to the aqueous origin of the Universe : for OmoVoca Was 
a personification of the sea, though the name might likewise be interpreter! ’ 
to signify the Moon. Afterwards Belus cut off his own head : and the other 
gods, mixing the blood with earth, formed out of the compound the human 
species. Hence man is endowed with reason, and partakes of the divine 
knowledge. This same Belus moreover, whom men call Dis 6r Pluto , di- 
vided the darkness from the light, separated the earth fiom the heavens, dis- 
posed the world in order, and called the starry host into existence.* 

2. The whole of the preceding cosmogony, though in many respects it relates 
to that creation of the world which Moses describes at the beginning of Genesis, 
is yet mingled with perpetual allusions to the deluge. What first attracts our 
notice is the character of Oanncs, the supposed revealer of it. According 
to Eusebius, who writes from Bcrosus, bis whole body was like that of a fish: 
but under the fish’s head he had another head like that of a man, and human 
feet subjoined to the fish’s tail. He not only instructed the Babylonians in 
the history of the creation; but he likewise taught them the use of letters, 
and made them acquainted with the principles of architecture, of jurispru- 
dence, and of geometry. He shewed them how to collect fruits, and how to 
distinguish the seeds of the earth. He gave them an insight into the whole 
circle of the arts and sciences. In short, he was their instructor in every 
thing, that could tend to soften and humanize their manners. It is said, 
either that four of these mermen successively appeared, or that the same 
merman exhibited himself at four different times : and Berosus promises to 
give an account of them, when lie treats of the history of the Babylonian 
kings. Under one of his manifestations the merman was called Odacoti. 
This last circumstance, as well as his form, sufficiently shews, that he was the 
Dagon of the Philistines, Odacon being nothing more than a Greek corrup- 
tion of Dagon.' He is also the same as the Dac-Po of Thibet ; under which 
name is venerated Po or Buddha, who is celebrated as the sovereign prince 
in the belly of the fish, and who thus coincides with Vishnou in the fish Ava- 

' Sync ell Chrorog. p. CS. Euseb. Chron. p. 5 . 

* Instead of • some Greek transcriber wrote Vide Seld. de dm Syr. 

Synt. it. c. 3. 
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tar.* The Philistines were Cuthites or Scythians of the same race as the 
Babylonians and the Thibetians: and they doubtless brought with them from 
their original settlement in Cashgar the worship of Dac-Po or Dag-On. 
This deity was sometimes called Anncdotus ; 1 which seems to be a compound 
of the two Buddhic titles Jain or Oan, and Dot or Thoth. The genuine 
prototype of the Babylonian man of the sea, the teacher of all the useful 
arts, and the revealer of the process of creation, is clearly the patriarch 
Noah: but, agreeably to the doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, four 
of these beings are said to have emerged from the sea at different intervals. 
Like the various Buddhas and Menus, who are feigned to 'have been succes- 
sively manifested, I have no doubt, that the four Anncdoti ought to be reduced 
to two, of whom the first is Adam and the second Noah. 

3. Those different monsters, which are feigned to have tenanted the mighty 
deep previous to the creation, were all delineated, we are told, in the temple 
of Belus at Babylon. T think it sufficiently evident from the description 
given of them, that they were hieroglyphics or sacred symbols Several of 
such combinations occur very frequently in the mythology of the Gentiles: the 
bull, for instance, with the man’s head; the man with the tail of a fish; the 
hippocentaur; and the* hermaphrodite. All these, floating in the waters of 
chaos during the intermediate space between two worlds, were designed, if I 
mistake not, to represent the great father and the great mother, who die at 
the end of one mundane system only to revive at the commencement of ano- 
ther. Such hicroglyphical representations, which adorned or disfigured the 
walls of the Babylonian temple, seem plainly to be alluded to in a remarkable 
vision of Bzekiel. The prophet is directed by the Holy Spirit to enter into 
one of those cells or caverns, which were so very generally used in the cele- 
bration of the Mysteries. He obey s ; and beholds, pourtrayed upon the w all, 
every form of creeping things and abominable beasts, even all those idols of 
the bouse of Israel which they had borrowed from the astronomical mytho- 
logy of the neighbouring nations.* These, I have little doubt, were figures 
of much the same nature as those, over which Omoroca was said to have 
presided, and which were painted on the walls of the temple of Belus. 

4. Their sovereign Omoroca, from the description which is given of her. 


bee SeJJ. de dm Syr. Synt. u. c. 3. 
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appears to be no other than the great mother, whose character comprizes at 
onte both the World and the Ark. She was a marine goddess, and lay float- 
ing many a rood in the mighty deep until the hour of creation or rather of 
renovation arrived. The whole World } was then formed out of her body. 
An exactly similar account is given of the mundane egg: consequently Omo- 
roca and the egg mean the same thing. She is the same also as Isis, or Isi, 
orBhavani; who similarly comprehends within herself the whole Universe, 
and who similarly floats on the ocean during the period that it covers the 
surface of the earth. Agreeably to this character, she is said, in the mys- 
tical jargon of Paganism, to he at once the Sea and the Moon. Such dis- 
co* dant attributes are not easily 'reconcileable, unless we look beyond the 
letter. What the ancients meant by the Moon was no further the Moon 
in the firmament, than as that planet, when it assumes the figure of a boat or 
crescent, was the astronomical representative of the great mother; by whom 
they doubly intended the smaller ship of the Ark and the larger ship of the 
World: for they ascribed to the Earth the form of a ship, and supposed it 
to float on the bosom of chaos. Such was the Moon, which they identified 
with Omoroca, as may easily be collected from their perfect correspondence 
of character. Omoroca, 'though positively declared to be in some sense the 
Moon, floats nevertheless on the surface of the ocean during the intermediate 
space between the'destrucrion of one world and the creation of -another; and 
afterwards, by the agency of Belus or the great father, becomes herself the 
all-productive parent of a new mundane system. • In a similar manner tha - 
Moon, which the Gentiles venerated, was, as they explicitly assure us, a 
Moon that was the child of the sea, a Moon that was bom out of the deluge, 
a Moon that was the parent of that egg-bom Bacchus who was exposed in an 
ark, a Moon within which Osiris was inclosed and set afloat on the water, 
a Moon that was a prison within which the hero-gods were confined, a Moon 
that was the residence of the ancestors of mankind, a Moon that was the 
saviour of the great father in his character of Lunus or Chandra, u Moon, 
that was the mother of the whole world, a Moon that was esteemed the same 
as the Earth. These characteristics sufficiently determine w hat we arc to un-j 
derstand by the Moon, which the pagans venerated : but that Moon was the 
same person as Omoroca; consequently, what the one is, die other is also. _ 
Pag. Idol, vol. i. 2 D 
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But Omoroca is further declared to be the Sea this part of her character is 
perfectly consonant with the mystic thcocrasia of the ancients. Isi, who 
floated as a ship on the surface of the deluge, is yet pronounced to be the 
same both as Water and as the Moon ; or, in the language of the Hindoos, the 
-Moon and the aqueous Element arc no less forms of Isi than the diluvian 
ship Argha . and, in like manner, a notion prevailed, that, as the Moon was 
born out of the 6ca ; so, after some incomprehensible and ineffable manner, 
the Moon and Water were the same thmg 

5 Belus, who produces the Universe from the body of Omoroca, is doubt- 
less the great father, that is to say Adam reappearing in the person of Noah 
hence Nonnus Tightly identifies him with Hercules, Ammon Jupiter, and 
the principal god of each nation under whatsoever name he might be adored * 
The fable of his losing his head, from the streaming blood of which mingled 
with earth the human species was produced, seems, as Sir William Jones 
bosjustty remarked, to be the same legend, as that of the decapitation of the 
Indian Brahma by the being %\ho floats on the waters during the intermediate 
space between the death and revival of that deity* In this last tradition 
there is so much wild obscurity, that the elucidation of it has been despaired 
of both by Sir William! Jones and Mr Wilford I am inclined however to 
think, that at least a considerable degree of light maj' be throw n on the subject 
by following the method of comparative analysis 

The chief point to be ascertained is the opinion, entertained by pagan 
mylhologists, of the human head viewed as a symbol or hieroglyphic Tram 
the fable of Belus, they plainly supposed it to represent something out of 
which the human species was born or produced and the tradition respecting 
Brahma will lead to the same conclusion, for Brahma is both esteemed the 
same as man collectively, and is venerated as that hermaphroditic being from 
whom at the commencement of each world is born the w hole race of man 
kind Now it is observable, that the form of the human head is nearly that 
of an egg But from the floating mundane egg precisely in the same manner 
as from the head of Belus, the great father, and through him all the genera- 
tions of men, nvere thought to have been produced Hence, according to 

‘ Nonas D oi js I b xl p 6S3 

* Asm lies vol i | 245 Mooi s H nd Panth p 102 
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one fable, mankind are born out of a head severed from the body and conse- 
quently made to resemble an egg: while, according to another fable, they are 
bom out of the egg itself. Thus there is certainly a strong presumption, 'that 
the head and the egg mean the same thing: and we shall find the pre- 
sumption increase every step that we advance in our inquiiy. 

The ark, within which Typhon inclosed Osiris, was said to have drifted > 
on shore in Phenicia : and the Egyptians, as we are informed by Lucian, had 
a custom of yearly commemorating this supposed event in a very remarkable 
manner. They made a papyrine vessel, which in form represented the head 
of the deity; and, committing it to the winds and waves, feigned^ that it was 
wafted to Byblos in seven dajs by a supernatural impulse.* Now, since this 
annual rite was commemorative of the pretended voyage of Osiris in the ark, 
the boat or vessel fashioned to represent his head must, I should conceive, 
mean the same as the ark within which he was inclosed. The opinion is 
strengthened by the mode in which the vessel was shaped. Lucian simply 
says, that it resembled , a human head : but its ’exact form has come down to 
us in imperishable sculpture ; whence it appears, that the vessel in question 
was a human head placed in a lunette or boat. * The tw o united form the 
same compound hieroglyphic as the egg "and the lunette; and we have little 
reason to doubt that they meant the very same thing. * Similar to the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic is the form of Jagan-Nath, in whose person are united the 
characters of the diluvian Vishnou and Buddha. As I have already had 
occasion to observe, the head of the deity is placed in a crescent Or boat, 
which rests upon an egg that again rests upon a largci egg . 1 Here wc have 
a triplicated hieroglyphic n but the import of the head, the boat, and the egg, 
is one and the same. Accordingly, when the form of Jagan-Nath is described 
in a sort of cypher annexed to the low pedestal on which rest the images of 
himself and Bal-Ram and Sabhudra, we behold the lunar boat or crescent 
containing an egg or ball precisely in the same situation as the head of the 
god appears in the idol itself : the egg therefore and the head must in point 
of impoit be identified . 4 The head of Belus or Brahma or Osiris in short 
sjmbohzcd, like the mundane egg, both the World and the Ark: and the 


* Luc. dedea Syra. 

* See Plate I. Fig. 16. 
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production of mankind from it related both to the original birth of man from 
the Earth and to his second birth at the commencement of the postdiluvian 
" orld from the Ark. It was on this account, I apprehend, that human heads 
were wont of old to be sacrificed to Hades or Pluto, whom Syncellus or 
Alexander Polyhistor rightly pronounces to be the same as Bclus: ’ and it 
w’ns on the same uccount, that Siva and his consort Parvati, who floated to- 
gether on the deluge ns a mariner and a ship, arc so frequently decorated 
with heads or skulls; for Parvati and Cali are one person. 

We may lienee discover the origin of the superstition respecting magical 
oracular heads. The ancients lmd a notion that the Ark was oracular, most 
probably froip the responses brought by the dove : hence the Algo or Argha, 
and the ship of Osiris or Ammon, were also deemed oracular. But the 
human head, from its resemblance to an egg, was used as a symbol of the 
Ark: consequently, when prepared with suitable magic rites, it also was 
thought to possess the pow er of giving answers to such as consulted it Some- 
times the head of a 'murdered infant, preserved by proper drugs from cor- 
ruption, was placed in n golden boat or dish, that is, in such a vessel as the 
Hindoos call an Argha : and, at other times, a brazen head, formed under 
particular conjunctions of the planets, was moic guiltlessly employed. The 
placing of this head in a golden dish is but a part of the same superstition, 
which placed the head of Osiris in a boat formed like a crescent or the head 
of Jngan-Nath in a lunette resting on an egg.‘ . 

I suspect, that the stories of Minerva and Gunga springing from the heads 
of Jupiter .and Siva Iiave originated from the same source. Minerva is ulti- 
mately one goddess with Venus or the great mother; and Gunga, the genius 
of the river Ganges, which like the Nile symbolized the deluge, is acknow- 
ledged to be fundamentally the same as Isi or the ship Argha; ’ the legend 
therefore o£ their birth from the head of the great father is but a varied mode 
of jeluUng the fable of the birth of Venus from the egg which floated in the 

* Macrub. Saturn, lib i. c 7- 

‘*'Sce Calrait’s Diet. Teraphin. and Sold. de dus Syr. Synt. i. c. 2 Mr. Southey ha* 
padc great use of this supimmon in bis exquisite poem of Thalaba. Vide infra book "v. c. 6. 

f 111 ** - 

J See Moor’s Ilrod. Pantb. p. 417* 42£J. 
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river Euphrates. The Roman tradition likewise of the discovery of the Cf 
bleeding head of Tolus, while the workmen were digging the foundations of 
the future Capitol, may probably be traced to a similar origin. Talus , or 
Tulus, or Tolus, w as a title of the great father worshipped in the Sun:* 
his head therefore must be a symbol of the same mythological import as that 
of Osiris, Belus, JBrahma, or Jagan-Nath. Now it is well known, that no- 
thing was more common among the ancients, than to consecrate a newly built 
city by associating it in some manner or another w ith the mysterious rites of 
their religion: hence arose the fables of the Theban and Trojan heifers, and ' 
hence probably originated the kindred stories of the discovery of the head of 
Tolus at Rome and the finding of the heads of a horse and a heifer at Car- 
thage. The horse and the mare, the bull and the cow, were symbols of the 
great father and the great mother : consequently the heads of those animals 
will be hieroglyphics of the same meaning as the head of a man. Thus the 
Egyptians venerated not only the head of Osiris, but likewise the head of 
his representative the bull. This they crowned with what has generally been 
esteemed the modius or bushel, placing it between the boms which were made 
to exhibit the precise form of a boat or lunette : but I am much inclined to 
believe, both from the shape and position of this vessel, that it is no other 
than the sacred cup or Argha, which, whether round or navicular, is still a 
symbol of the Earth and the Ark. * 

II. The Gothic cosmogony, like that of Chaldba, is largely intermingled 
with diluvian history. From the close resemblance indeed, which in some 
particulars subsists betw een them, it is more than probable, that our Scythian 
ancestors, who were of the same race as the Chaldeans and northern Indians, 
bioughtinto Europe, with some variations, the system, which had been held 
by their brethren of Cashgar, Iran, and Babylonia. 

1. At the beginning of time , they are the words of the ancient poem Vo- 
luspa, when nothing was yet formed, neither shore, nor sea, nor foundations 
beneath , alien the earth was no where to be found below, nor the heavens 
above .* all teas me vast abyss without plant or verdure. Yet If ore all things 


* Hnych. Los. ToX«f. Nonni Dionys. hb xxt. p. 439 

* Sep Plate I. Tig \5. 
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there existed Musptlsheim. It is a world, luminous, glon ing, not to he dwelt 
tn bp strangers, and situate at the extremity of the earth. ' Surtur holds 
his empire there . In his hands there shines a flaming sword. 4 He shall come 
at the end of the world ; he shall vanquish all the gods; he shall ghe up the 
universe a prey to flames. ** 

But what xi as the stale of the world, bcfoic there xi ere families of men 
upon the earth, and before the nations a ere formed 9 

The rivers called El wages fowed so farforn their sources, that the venom 
xchith they rolled along became hard, like the scoria of a furnace when it 
grows cold. Hence nas formed the ice, which stopped and forced no more. 
Then all the venom, that was beginning to cover it, also became frozen. 'And 
thus many strata of congealed vapours xiere formed, one above another, in 
the vast abyss. By these means that part of the abyss, which lies ton ards 
the north, was filled nit ft a mass of gelid vapours and ice ; whilst l he inferior 
parts of it were replete with whirlwinds and tempests. Directly opposite to 
it rose the south part of the abyss, formed of the lightnings and spat ks which 
foto from the world of fire. By these means a dreadful freezing wind came 
from the quarter of Ntflheim , whilst whatever lay opposite to the burning 
world xcas heated and enlightened. And, as to that part of the abyss which 
Jay between these two extremes, it xcas light and serene like the air in a 
calm. 1 

2. In this cosmogony, Surtur or the black, who dwells in a world prior to 
that of which the formation is here described, and who at the close of the 
present sjstem will swallow up both the gods and the Universe, is evidently 
the JMaha Cali or Ufa ha- Pi a lay a of the Hindoos, to whom a similar office is 
ascribed at the end of each mundane revolution. His character is that of the 
great universal father, whom the Hindoos and Egyptians agree in representing 
of a black or dark azure colour. From him all things are supposed to pro- 
ceed, and into him all things are resolved "When the energy of creation is 
past, he acts as the preserving power; when a world approaches to ita h na j 
catastrophe, he appears as the genius of destruction; and, having resolved it 
into its original chaos, he floats in deep repose on the surface of the waters 
until the time of creative energy ogam calls him forth into action. ‘ * 


* EcJda. Fab. i, n. 
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3. A breath of heat spreading itself over the gelid vapours, they melted 
into drops ; , and of these drops was formed a man, by the power of him who 
governed. This man was named Ymer; the giants call him Aurgeltner. 
From him are descended all the families of the giants. He was wicked, as 
were all his posterity. Whilst he slept , he fell into a sweat ; and from the 
pit of his left arm xvere born a male and a female. One of his feet begot 
upon the other a son , from whom is descended the race of the giants. Imme- 
diately after this breatl/ from the south had melted the gelid vapours and 
Resolved them into drops, \there was f owned out of them a cow named Oedumla. 
From her there sprang a man, n ho was endowed with beauty, agility, and 
power. He was called ‘ Bure, and was the father of Bore, who married 
Beyzla the daughter of the giant Baldoj'n. Of that marriage were born 
three sons, Odin , Vile, and Ve: and it is our belief, that this Odin with his 
brothers ruleth both heaven and earth, that Odin is his true name, and that 
he is the most powerful of all the gods. 

Was there any kind of equality, or any degree of good understanding, be- 
tween those two different races ? 

Far from it : the sons of Bore slew the giant Ymer ; and there ran so 
much blood from his wounds, that all the families of the giants of the frost 
were drowned in it, except otie single giant, who saved himself with all his 
household. He is called Bergelmer. He escaped by happening to be aboard 
his bark ; and by him was preserved the race of the giants of the frost. This 
ts confirmed by the following verses. Many winters before the earth was 
fashioned , was Bergelmer born; and well I know, that this sage giant was 
saved and preserved on board his bark. 

JVhat then became of the sons tf Bore ? 

They dragged the body oJY mer into the middle of the abyss, and of it formed 
the earth. The water and the sea were composed of his blood; the moun- 
tainsj of his bones; the rocks, of his teeth ; and of his hollow bones, mingled 
with the blood that ran from his wounds, they made the vast ocean, hi the 
midst of which they infixed the earth. Then, having formed the heavens of 
his skull, they made them rest on all sides upon the earth: they divided them 
into four quarters, and placed a dwarf at each comer to sustain it. 'These 
dzearfs are called East, West, South, and North. After this they went and 
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seized upon fires in Muspchhcm, that faming world in the south; and placed 
them in the abyss, , in the upper and lancer parts of the sky, to enlighten the 
earth . Every fre had its assigned residence. , I/ence the days uere distin- 
guished, and the years reduced to calculation. For this reason it is said in 
the poem of I'oluspa, Formerly the sun knew not its place, the moon u as ig- 
norant of its powers, and the stars knew not the stations which they acre 
to occupy . The earth is round , ' and about it is placed the deep sla, the 
shores of which were given for a dwelling to the giants. But higher up, in 
a place equally distant on all sides from the tea, the gods built upon the earth 
a j or tress against the giants, the ciramferencc of which surrounds the world. 
The materials,' which they employed for this n ork, were the eye-brows f 
Trier ; and they called the place Midgard or the middle mansion. Ihey aj - 
terzratds tossed Ids brains into the air ; and they became clouds. 

. - But whence came the men, who at present inhabit the world? 

The sons of Bore, as they were walking one day upon the shore, found two 
pieces of wood foaling on the waves. They took them ; and made a man of 
” the one, and a woman of the other. The f rat gave them Ife and soul ; the 
second, reason and motion; the third , hearing, sight, speech, garments, 
and a name. They called the man Ashe, and the woman Em) a. From 
these tzro arc descended the human race ; to whom the gods have assigned a 
habitation near Midgard . ' 

4. The decided resemblance between the characters of the Gothic Ymer 
and the Chaldean Omoroca, from each of whose bodies the Unn erse is created, 
has been observed by Mr. Mallet.* They are indeed _ evidently the same < 
person, not only in point of character, but, if I mistake not, e\en in appel- 
lation: for Ymer or Umer is Omor-Oca expressed in a more, simple form. 

The difference of sex does hj* no means invalidate this opinion, which rests 
upon the perfect identity of their characters : for the great mother, like the 
oreat father, was an hermaphrodite; or rather that person, from whom all 
tiling were supposed to be produced, was the great father and the great 
mother united together in one compound being. Ymer and Omoroca are 
each the same as that hermaphrodite Jupiter of the Orphic theology; a bo is 


* Edda. Fib. ii, ttr, ir, r. 
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pronounced to be at once a male and an- immortal. nymph, and whose different 
members are described as being the component parts of the Universe. Each in 
short is the World ; viewed, agreeably to the material system, as constituting 
the mighty body of the great arrhenothelyte parent. Hence originated the 
notion, that the World was a huge animal, which aiose out of the waters of 
chaos; a notion, that prevailed no less among the Druids of Britain, than 
among the mythological philosophers of other countries. 1 It is a curious 
circumstance, that the double character of Ymer, both as the World' and 
as the great father, is most accurately set forth in the Gothic cosmogony. 
He is plainly the Earth: because the blood, which spouted out from his body 
when he was slain, is both declared to be the water of the deluge; and, when 
the World was subsequently reproduced out of his body, is said to have be- 
come the ocean. Yet is he also represented as the first man, from whom 
descended a race of wicked giants that lived in a state of lawless violence, 
until, with the exception of’ a single family which was preserved in a ship, 
they were swept away by the waters of the flood. Now this is the precise 
character of the great hermaphroditic parent, when modelled according to 
the theory of the materialists. He is that being, who appears at the com- 
mencement of each world, who is the general ancestor of mankind, and 
whose body is nevertheless imagined to be the Universe.* 

5. It is observable, that, in exact accordance with the prevailing doctrine 
of a succession of worlds, though the death of Ymer, or in other w ords the 
dissolution of the antediluvian world over which the great father Adam pre- 
sided, is unequivocally and literally described as synchronizing with the de- 
luge, yet the creation even of the whole Universe is said to be posterior to 
that event. Many winters befoie the earth was fashioned, says the author 
of the Voluspa s was Bergelmer born ; and well I know, that this sage giant 
was preserved on board his bark . Bergelmer is evidently Noah, considered 
as a reappearance of Adam : he is the same therefore as Ymer himself, when 
viewed simply in lus human character of the great father and distinctly lrom 

•See Cudw Intcll. Syst. b. i. c. 3. p. 124, 131, 111. c. 2 p.U3. c. 4. p. 4£>p. nnd a 
most cunous mystical poem m Davies's Mythol. of Brit Druids, p. 47, 13 

* It is not improbable, that the Gothic name Ymer or Umer i* the sane as the Persic name 
Cat-Vmers\ , on appellation, which is applied to Adam. 

Pag Idol vol. i. 2 Z 
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his supcmddcil material character of the Universe. Hence that fashioning of 
the Earth, which is said to have taken place subsequent to hi£ preservation in 
n ship, must mean the rcno\at;on of the World nftcr the deluge, which was 
esteemed n new creation: and, agreeably t6 the prevailing doctrine, not only 
is the Earth said to have been th.cn created out of the body of Ymer, but 
cien the whole mundane system. 

' 6. The first man Ymer is rcprcscntcil os being the parent of a lawless race 
of giants; who arc contemporary with another race and are even connected 
with them bj’ marriage., but who jet live in a state of continual hostility with 
them. The heads of this second rare arc a patriarch and his three sons;* 
who arc bom from a mysterious cow, who flourish during the whole antedi- 
luvian period, who produce the deluge by slaying Ymer, who afterwards 
create the World anew out of his body ? and who in subsequent ages are re- 
vered as the greatest of the gods. 

Here we have again the great father presented under a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect. The heifer-bom patriarch is still Adam reappearing ns Noah; 
and his three sons ore the triple offspring of the one reappearing in the triple 
offspring of the other. Hence they arc said to lime lived during the whole 
period of the antediluvian world, to have contracted marriages -with the 
contemporary lawless race of giants, to have produced the deluge, and 
again to ha\e lived subsequent to that event. The cow, from which they . 
were born, symbolizes, like the lotos, the ship Argha, the egg, and various 
other double hieroglyphics, both the Earth and the Ark or the greater 
World and the smaller World ; that mighty mother, from whose womb were 
successively produced the hero-gods that presided over each creation. She 
is the same as the wonderful cow Surabbhee, which in the mythology of the 
Hindoos emerges from the deluge, and which is a fonn of Isi or Devi; that 
goddess, who is at once declared to be the Earth and who is said to have 
floated in the fonn of a ship on the surface of the flood. She is the same 
also as the Io, the Isis, and the Astarth, qf the Greeks, the Egyptians, 

1 1 say a palnarch , because Bure and feart, though the one is made the father of the other, 
are e\idcntiy but one person. The same relationship and the same ideutity may be observed 
in the Osins and Horns of Egypt. Ifhotvtver we choose to consider th era 34 Adam suc- 
ceeded by Noah, the import of the legend will still remain much the sanu. 
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and the Phenicians She is the same, in short, as the heifer, which was 
called Theba 01 'the Ark, and within which Osiris was inclosed when he was 
set afloat by Typhon : for that god is indifferently feigned to have been shut 
up in an ark, or in the Moon, or in an ark resembling the Moon, or in a 
wooden cow whose curving horns exhibited the shape of the lunar boat or 
crescent. v - 

In the preceding detail, however distorted and corrupted, it is impossible 
not to perceive a striking resemblance to the antediluvian and diluvian his- 
tory of Moses. The. sons of Cain are there represented to us as a race, 
according' to .some translations, of giants; but certainly as a lawless and 
violent race.* They are *aid to have contracted marriages with another 
race termed the sons of God; an ancient expression of ambiguous import, 
which in the traditioris of the Gentiles might easily have converted that race 
into a distinct family of superior beings, but 1 which seems with sufficient 
plainness to -allude 'only to the offspring of the righteous Setb. Wicked- 
ness, after such incongruous connections, diffused itself yet more rdpidly; 
until at length, in the days of Noah and his three sons, the old world was 
destroyed by thp waters of the deluge. In subsequent ages, these, consi- 
dered as a reappearance of Adam and his three sons, became the great gods 
of the nations : and the destruction and reproduction of each successive 
world was attributed to them. 

, 7. It appears, that the Goths had an idea that the race of the giants was 
specially perpetuated in the descendants of Bergelmer, who preserved him- 
self in a ship at the time of the deluge. They also had a second distinct 
postdiluvian race produced from two pieces of wood, which the sons of Bore 
found floating in the waves of the sea. 

Thus, although with a clear and decided reference to the diluvian origin 
of all the present race of mankind, do they account for a new -and remarka- 
ble classification which took place not very long after the flood. By the »var- 
like descendants of Bergelmer they meant, 1 have little doubt, the children 
of Ham chiefly iu the line of Cush ; who established the first universal mo- 
narchy at Babel, and who subjugated their less enterprizing brethren here 
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described ns a distinct and inferior race sprung from two pieces of floating 
wood. Of the faintly of the Cuthic giants were the Scythians or Goths: 
and, in all ages, they seem to have been fully conscious to the proud pre- 
eminence of their military ancestors. » i 

8, The centrical fortress, which tijegods constructed from the eye-hrorrr 
of Ymer, and which towered from the midst of the earth equally distant on 
all sides from the sea, is certainly the Mcru of the Hindoos and Indo- 
Scythzc, which is described in n manner precisely similnr. Accordingly, as 
the Got)j*5 termed the flat summit of tins holy abode the plain of Ida , so 
the Hindoo my biologists denominate it Ida-Vrtitta or the circle of Ida, It 
was the peculiar residence of the hero-gods immediately after the deluge : 
and it is at once described with all the characteristics of a Paradise, and is 
represented as a fortress which might secure the deities against any further 
attacks from the giants. ‘This lofty abode seems very evidently to be the 
mountain, upon which the Ark rested, and which (there is reason to believe) 
coincides- even geographically with the pristine terrestrial Paradise. The 
giants, against whom it was to secure the gods, arc the impious antedilu- ' 
tians. Die rebellious Titans of Greek mythology : and, ia exact accordance 
with the notions of. the Hindoos, 'it is represented not only as rising out of 
the centre of the < earth, hut as being in some sort even the whole world it- 
self. It cannot, I think, be doubted, that these opinions of the Goths 
were brought by them into the west from northern India, the anclent'seltle- 
ment of their warlike ancestors the Cbasas or Indo-Scytha?. i 

III. The Phenician cosmogony, as it has frequently been remaihed, is 
altogether founded upon atheistical principles; this may perhaps in some 
measure be accounted for by the origin of the people, that adopted such a 
system. The Phenfcians were not of the race of Canaan, as many have 
supposed : but, according to the positive declaration of ancient history, they 
were Chusas or Indo-Scythie; who descended, in -the first instance, from the 
mountains of Casligar to the shores of the Erythrfean sea ; and who, from the 
shores of the Erythrean sea, again migiated into Palestine. 1 Now’ the Chusas, 
or Scythians, or unmixed pastoral Cushtm,were peculiarly devoted to the su- 


■ Vide infra book tj. c. 5. $ V. 2. 
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pcrstition of Buddha} and to this day, wherever that religion is pi ofessed, a 
system of philosophical atheism naturally i engendered by Materialism mil, 
I believe, almostrinvariably be found to prevail. Hence ue need not wonder 
at the atheism of the Phenician cosmogony: the whole theory is evidently, 
indeed professedly, a modification of Buddhism, which ithe emigrants 
Iwought with them from Babylonia and India. • * 

1. Sanchoniatho informs us, that the system, w hid i he details, war taken 
from the cosmogony of Taautus. But Taautus, or Taut, or Thoth, is the 
same person as the oriental Buddha; who is likewise called Tat or Vat /a, 
and who is said by the Hindoos to have been peculiarly venerated in Egypt 
and-the west. 1 The Phenician hypothesis therefore is palpably that of the 
atheistical Buddhists : and every part of it will be found to bear testimony 
to its parentage. > 

According to this system, the Universe originated from a dark air and a 
turbulent evening chaos. These were boundless, and long remained desti- 
tute of order and regular figure. But, when the air became enamoured of 
its own principles, a certain mixture was produced, .which bore the name 
of Path. This mixture was the beginning of the creation : and from it and 
the air, ignorant of its own production, was begotten Mot; which some pro- 
nounce to be the same as Ilus, and which others interpret to mean a putrid 
watery mixture. Ilus or Mot was the seed of the World, and the produc- 
ts c cause of all things. But there were likewise certain animals destitute 
of intelligence ; whence were born other animals, which possessed intelli- 
gence. These last were each shaped like an egg, and were called Zopht- 
samen or ovei seers aj the heavens. Thus did the Sun, the Moon, and the 
greater and smaller Stars, all equally shine out of Mot. 1 The air now bo- 

* Vide infra book iv. chap 5 '§ IX, X’, X’l, X'lX. 

1 Such clearly appears to me to be the proper translation of the Greek of Eusebius : Kai 
Mte r, rXisrrs x*i rtXr^r,, arreftf -t xai arrtfxp.tya.yx. He bail just before told u», 
that Mot was the productive cause of all thing* , and now he goes on to state, that the whole 
Ji at of heaven was bom out of Slot. "Bp. Cumberland entirely rums the sense by supposing 
Mot to be the nominative cast*, and by translating the passage. Thus shone oat Mot, the Sun 
and the Moon, tie less and the greater Stars . whereas the undeclinable word Mot is the ge- 
nitive, governed of »£ in composition with tKau.'fe. It was not Mot that shone out altng t nth 
the host of heaven j but the host of heaven, that «hore out of, or was produced from. Mot. 
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ginning to emit light, winds and clouds were produced by its fiery influence 
on the sena nd on the earth. These, being separated by the heat of the 
Sun, dashed ngaiast each other, and thus caused thunder and lightning. The 
nopcauohc the intelligent nnimals : males and females acre stirred up in 
the earth and in the sen : nnd thus nppeared the various tribes of the brute 
creation. Lastly, from the primeval wind Colpiu and his consort Baau or 
Baaut were born the two first mortals named Lon and Protogonus ; to the 
former of uhoni we arc indebted for the Knowledge of deriving nourishment 
from the fruit of trees. 1 

2. All the foreign words, which occur in this theory, Bochart has resolved 
into Hebrew. In some of bis etymologies be is right; but, I suspect, not 
in all of them. Thus the name Zophesamen is clearly composed of two He- 
brew words, which jointly signify the oxer seers of the heavens but it* may 
be doubted, whether Colpia ought to be ‘understood ns denoting the voice of 
the mouth of Jah .* Most of the terms have in fact been borrowed from 
oriental Buddhism: and this is what we might naturally expect would be 
the ease with a theory, which was professedly inculcated by Taut or Buddha, 
and which was brought from the confines of India by a colony of Buddhic 
Chasas. 

Loth, which is said to have been the appellation of the primeval chaotic 
mixture, is but the name of Lot or Pot or Buddha, pronounced and writ- 
ten as it is very frequently pronounced and written in the east. Hence 
the Greeks boriowcd their Pothus or Eros or aboriginal egg-born Cupid, 
who is the same person as Buddha or tire great father. The character 
given of Poth in this cosmogony exactly accords with the notions, which 
were entertained respecting the principal Demon-god. He was not only 
supposed to have floated in a state of deathlike sleep on the surface of the 
chaotic abyss during the intermediate period between two worlds; but he 
wa3 likewise identified with the abyss itself, or, in the language of the Hin- 
doos, the all-pervading ocean was one of his material forms. Thus both 
Iswara and Osiris are each said to be the element, on the surface of which 


* Sanchon. apud Euseb Praep. Evan, lib 1. c. 10. 

* Heb D'019 * Heb. IT '3 Vlp 
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they nevertheless severally floated in a mysterious ship : and thus Janus, 
whose whole histoiy pioves him to be the great father, is yet declared by 
Ovid to be the same as Chaos or that turbid mixture of water and mud, 
whence the world was originally created, and whence it a second time arose 
as by a new creation while the deluge was retiring into the central cavity.* 
Accordingly, Epiphanius informs us, that Chaos was the same as Buthus, 
by which the Greeks understood the abyss:' nor were they mistaken in their 
opinion, though the name Buth, like the name Both , is really the name of 
the chaotic god But or Buddha. 

Sanchoniatho represents Poth as being the parent of Mot or lius : but 
this is merely a. genealogical reduplication ; for Poth is defined to be a wa- 
tery chaotic mixture, and -Mot is also defined to be a watery chaotic mixture 
from which all things were subsequently produced. Mot I take to be a 
Chaldee or Hebrew word, which, properly signifies Death ‘ It was a 
title of Buddha or the great father, in his quality of an infernal divinity : 
for the chief D emon-god was venerated under, the character of Death 
pr Hades from Hindostan in the cast to Britain in the west. 

Ilus or II, on the other hand, is a regular Cuthic name of Buddha, 
which the Phenicians, I have no doubt, bi ought with them from their set- 
tlements on the Erythrfean fcca: for Buddha or Menu, in the character, of 
Ila, is sard to have married his own daughter Ila, who is described as the 
offspring of an ancient personage t{iat was preserved in an ark at the time of 
the general deluge. Sanchoniatho afterwards tells us, that //or llus was 
a title of him, whom the Greeks called t Ci onus, who was the parent of 
three sons, and who was certainly that supposed transmigrating personage 
whom the Gentiles venerated as the great father both of gods and men. 
He was well known to the Iliensians, who were another Scythian colony: 
and it is .declared, that from him the. city of Ilium received its appellation. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Greeks have preserved the word in their lan- 
guage precisely according to its oriental import. Ila, in the Sanscrit, denotes 
the World, as produced out of the slimy chaotic mixture of mud and water 

* Ovid, Fast. lib i. \cr. 103. 
v * Fpipb, ad». llxr, vol. i. p. 16-t, i 
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described by Sanchoniatho: and, in n similar manner, Hits, among the 
Greeks, signified such mud or slime as subsides to tiic bottom of lakes. 

The Zophesamen or overseers of the heavens appear to me, ns they did 
to Bp. Cumberland, ■ to mean the celestial bodies : indeed the subsequent 
context of the Greek of Eusebius seems almost necessarily to require such 
an interpretation; for, after describing the Zophesamen, he immediately 
adds, thus did the Sun , the Moon , and the Stars, shine out of Mot' The 
notion of their being all formed like eggs has arisen from the well-known 
sjmbol of tli c mundane egg: and the supposition, that they are animated 
and intelligent beings, perfectly accords with an opinion which prevailed 
very generally throughout the pagan world. Sometimes the souls of the 
hero-gods were thought to be translated to the heavenly bodies : and, at 
other times (such was the theory of the Stoics), all the Stars were accounted 
parts of Jupiter or the great father, all were supposed to live and to have 
rational souls, all therefore without controversy w cro to be worshipped as 
gods.* In a similar manner, the Platonists delighted to tnlh of on intelli- 
gible World, an intelligible Hen^n and Earth, an intelligible Sun and 
jSIoon and it is worthy of observation, that this pagan hypothesis has 
been adopted by some of the Rabbinical, writers among the Jews. Thus 
jVfaimonidcs asserts, that the Stars are all animated, and endued with life 
and knowledge and understanding : and lie maintains, that each of them, 
nccording to its degree and excellence, praises and honours God after the 
manner of the holy angels . 4 

With respect to the wind Colpia, the name of which Bochart resolves 
into three Hebrew words, I cannot help suspecting that the true origin of 
the appellation is to be sought in the Sanscrit Calpa. The terra has in- 
deed been misapplied, for the Calpa is that grand period which comprehends 

* Bochart supposes them to he angels, but, so Car as I can judge, without any sufficient 
reason. *Boch. Canaan lib. » c. 2. p. 706. 

* August, de cw. Dei. lib. iv. c, 11, 9« 27,31. lib. Tit. c. 6. 

* Cudw. Intel!. Sjst. b, ». c. 4. p. 554. 

4 Jesude Ilattorah c.iu. $ 9 a P u d Cudw. Intell. Syst. b. i.c. 4. p. 471. It seems, that 
they attempted to prove the truth of this pagan speculation from Scripture, by taking in a 
literal sense that expression of Nehemiab, The hott of heaven » orthippcth thee. Nehem. ix. 6. 
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fourteen Mamvantaras and is equal to a day of Brahma: but the deducing 
of the birth of the first man from the commencement of a Calpa, thus mak- 
ing the Calpa his allegorical parent, accords .so exactly with the prevailing 
notion of a succession of worlds, that I cannot but think the derivation of 
Coipia from Calpa, especially when the Cuthic descent of the Phenicians 
is considered, a more probable etymology than that of Bochart, 

Eusebius says, that the name of Baau or Baaut, who is assigned as a wife 
to Calpia, signifies Night. If the word ever bore any such signification,, 
which probably was the case, I should he inclined to think that it w'asan 
acquired one. What I mean is this .‘the proper name of the goddess Night 
was Baaut , whence baaut came to denote night in general. Baaut itself is 
no other than the title Buddha, or, as it is sometimes written, 1 Bdoth , con- 
sidered as a feminine appellation, and applied to the great mother. v All the , 
chief gods of the Gentiles were hermaphrodites but, when they are divided 
into two distinct persons male and female, the two perpetually bear a name 
common to both * Thus, as Isa is the husband of Isj, and Ha of Ila ; so 
Baaut w ill be no less a feminine than a masculine name. The goddess Night, 
whom the f Phenicians called Baaut and esteemed the mother of the first 
man, is’ said by the Orphic poet to be the same as Venus ; and is cele- 
brated by him as the common parent both of gods and men, and as the all- 
productive matrix of the Universe.’ What they mcaht by her was both the 
World and the Ark for such was the character of Venus, Isis, Bhavani, or 
the great mother, under whatever name she may be- venerated. 

Hence, agreeably to* the doctnne of a succession of similar worlds, her 
offspring Pi otogonus or the first-born will be both Adam and Noah ; or, as 
the matter ought to be ’expressed according to the speculations of Paganism, 
the great father successively appearing by transmigration in the persons of 
those, two patriarchs. This Protogonus is evidently, as the very name im- 
plies, the first-born Brahma of the Hindoos ; who was produced from an 
egg that floated on the waters of the abyss. He is also the Protogonus, or 
fii st-born Phanes, of the Orphic theology; who is similarly said to have 
been produced from an egg and to have been the parent both of gods and 
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raen. The egg and the goddess Night orBaaut mean the same thing: and 
the person, w ho is born from the egg, is also represented as having been 
exposed in an ark, as floating on the surface of the ocean in the calix of 
the lotos, or as sailing in a ship over the waters of the deluge. # 

Eon, who is described as a male, I take to be leally the same character 
fis Protogonus. The Greek title, which he bears, and which we may con- 
clude to be a translation of the corresponding Pbenician word, sufficiently 
.points out his real character ; and at the same time proves Ids identity 
with the Grecian Cronus and the Indian Cali . for Eon signifies an Age or 
Cycle'; and Cronus and Cali equallydenote Time, which js nearly equiva- 
lent to it. This* appellation of Time or .Age was applied to the great father, 
because with him postdiluvian time ora new age commenced ; and indeed, 
according to the notion of the pagan theologists, the beginning of every 
new time or new mundane system, which was invariably preceded by a flood, 
was marked by bis appearance when awaking from his deathlike slumber 
on the' surfacd of the ocean: hence we find Protogonus and Eon placed 
at the head of the age, respecting which Sanchoniatho undertakes to treat. 
Some have thought, that the Eon, whom he joins with Protogonus, ought to 
be 1 esteemed a female ; and indeed that part of the legend, w filch makes this" 
person the 'first ji ho plucked fruit from trees , seems to contain no obscure 
allusion to the transgression of Eve: but Philo, his Greek’ translator, speaks 
of Eon as’a male ; and it is not improbable, that, instead of Protogonus and 
E on, Sanchoniatho wrote, without the 'conjunction, what in English would 
be equivalent to The first-born Age, in Greek to P) otogonus-Eon. ThisEon 
of Sanchoniatho is clearly the Eon mentioned by Nonnus in his remarkable 
episode of the birth of Beroh: for the former of these writers professedly 
beats Pbeuicjan mythology, and fbe latter is here giving us a curious 
portion of the same mythology.* The sea-nymph Berofc, w hence the city 
Bcrytus derived its name, is represented as being the daughter, of Oceanus- 
and Tethys : and she is celebrated, as the root of life, as the house of 
Venus and Jupiter and the Eoves, as the hall of Mars, as the habitation 
of Bacchus, and as the firm abode of Hermes or Taut. She is certainly 
the same character as the Atergatis of Syfh, and as the navicular Isis or 
Baris of Egj pt . for each of these goddesses Is similarly described, "as being 
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the common receptacle of the hero-gods Her birth is said' to have taken CI 
place, when the whole earth was washed by the ocean, when the star of 
Orchomenus or Noah rode high in. the heavens, and when all the. brute 
xieation dwelt together in peace and amity : and she herself is exhibited to 
us as the first apparent female, as equalling the woild ,in antiquity, and as 
being produced at the commencement of a new age. The whole of this re- 
lates to 'the allegorical nativity of the Ark from the deluge, after it had con- 
veyed in safety ovehthe mighty ’waters both birds and beasts .and hero-gods. 
Accordingly, as soon as Berofc* is born, or in other words, as SO on as the 
Ark grounds on the summit of mount Ararat, a venerable personage named 
Eon is introduced to our notice. f He is said to have been a prophet; and 
he is described, as having been washed in the swelling floods'of justice. In 
consequence of this oceanic purification, lie is restored from the decrepitude 
of old age to thervigour of youth, m the same manner as a serpent at stated 
intervals casts its skin and becomes young again, j Approaching to the newly 
bom Berofc, ’with whom he is represented as being strictly coetaneous, he 
looses the veil of justice with which she had been swathed, and removes the 
mysterious covering that shrouded her. This veil is doubtless the same as 
the veil of Isis or Juno :* and, by the removing of it, wc must evidently, I 
think, understand the opening of the door or hatchway in' the side of the 
Ark. Such events were supposed to occur at the beginning of every world : 
hence Sanchoniatho rightly places Eon at the head of bis mythological ge- 
nealogy.* i * 

3. The fable of the mundane egg, which gave birth to Protogonus, was 
well known to the Phcniuans. Damascus gives an-nccount of their cosmo* 
gony fiom Mochus, m which Ether and Air are the first principles . From 
them is produced Ulomus • who, bp commerce with himself (that Is, with 
liis female half, aftei he has divided himself into two persons, like the 
Brahma, Menu, and Vtraj, of the Hindoos), begets* Chitsorus the first* 
opener and ajteneards an egg. The egg is heaven : but, nhen it is broken 
in two, both heaven and earth are formed out of it* 

J Sec Plate I. Pig lSi * Nonm Dionys. lib. vii. p. 6$S> 

* Daraaj. de pnncip. *pv.d anmjt in Phora. dc nat. dcor c. xm. p I7P 
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In this legend, Chusorus the first opener is certainly the great father, in 
his character of the god of the door or the god of opening i though, in the 
present instance, Cush, agreeably to the doctrine of .repealed 'transmigra- 
tion, appeals to have usurped the honours of Noah ; for Chusorus is Cush 
the Aurite, from whom the royal Phenieiari Shepherds were descended. 
What he opens is - the mystic floating egg, from the broken parts of which 
is framed - the renovated Universe : and thatopening is the same as" the re- 
moval of the veil of Bero& by the hand bf the regenerated Earn - 1 ■ 

IV; The Egyptian cosmogony, • like the Fheaiciaa, is professedly of the 
Buddhic school: for the fullest account, which we have of it, is contained 
in a book ascribed to Hermes? orThoth': but Hermes or Tboth is the same 
person as Taut, who is said to hare drawn up the Phenidao system; and 
Taut again is the same as the oriental Tat or Buddha.- ' •- . . , 

i l.' According to this treatise, the inaterials of which (like those, of the- 
Persic Zend-Avesta) are probably ‘genuine, whoever ’may have* been the. 
coinpilerof.it; according to ; this ‘treatise/ there teas originally d boundless 
darkness in iht great abyss: but water and cn Intelligent Ethereal Spirit ' 
acted, by divine placer in Chaos. '.Then sprang forth holy light : then > the . 
elements were compacted of the moist sandy substance of the chaotic tnir- 
- tube: then all the gods ' made an orderly distribution of things- out of se-. 
mi native nature . 1 . ‘ ' - ' 

.The Intelligent Ethereal Spirit here mentioned is the great father, to 
whom the pagans were wont to ascribe the office of creator: and he is styled 
an Intelligent Spirit, because he. is the person,, who was considered as the 
Soul of th*e World,' who by the Hindoos is ’called Menu or Aftnd, and who 
under the appeltetioh of Nous is "celebrated by the Orphic Piatonists as the 
parent of the three jyoungcr egg-bora Noes or divine creative -Kings. 

2. With this celebrated 'demiurgic triad the Egyptians, like most other 
ancient nations, were well acquainted. *■ -In the Hermetic theology, as «e 
leant from Jamblichus, Emeph was reputed to be the ruler of all the celes- 
tial gods, and was described as a self-nnderstanding Nous or Intellect. Yet 
before Emeph was placed another Intellect, denominated Eicton ; who was 


* Serin. Sac. c. iii. inil. apyd Jackson's Chron. Ant. 
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dcctaed the. first of beings, and who was to "be worshipped 'only in the silence CHAP 
of deep abstraction. To these two Noes was added a third ; who was spe- 
cially esteemed the creator of the world, and who bore the names of Phtha 
and Ammon .* 

The Egyptian triad, thus stated, will teach us how’ to understand a cu- 
rious form of adjuration, which Cyril and Justin Martyr give to 'Orpheus, 
biit which John Mulcla and theauthor of the Paschal Chronicle ascribe to 
Thotli or Hcrmes-Trismegistus. , The difference however is immaterial ; for 
the Orphic and Taautic systems were fundamentally the same. In the Pas- 
chal Chronicle, the oath is exhibited in the following terms. I adjure thee,, 
the Heaven , the Trisen orL of the great God: he propitious . I adjure 
thee, the Voice of the Father,, which he first spake when he established 
the a hole world by his counsel ; the Voice of the Father which he frst 
tit lei ed, his only-begotten JVordS To the genuineness of this oath, in 
its present very suspicious form, ,1 am inclined to give but little credit : 
it is'cvidcntly an adjuration to the triplicated god- of the Gentiles dressed 
‘up in a Chnstian garb rinding that- the pagans universally worshipped 
a triad of deity, and mistaking (as many modern writers have done) 
this triad of hero-gods for the Holy Trinity, tlie fathers have been apparently 
led, with more zeul than judgment, to heighten the colouring and to fill up 
* the outline of the original form. In this opinion I am the rather confirmed 
by observing, that the author of the Paschal Chronicle has thought proper 
to add the last Clause of the adjuration to a fragment already sufficiently cor- 
rupted : the other writers, who have preserved the oath, are silent respect- 
ing the only-begotten IVot d. 

I apply the same remark to the response, said to have been given by an 
oracle to Thulis one of the eaily kings of Egypt, when he inquired who 
that being was that ruled all things, i First God, then, the JVord , and- the 
Spirit with them. All these coalesce together, and pi oceed jointly into that 
unity, it hose strength is the strength of ages' The preceding response con- 

* j . f , - , 

* Jamo dff My*ter. *ect. tui. c. 3. 

* Chfon. Pa*ch p.^47 Comp'. Cjnl cont. Julian p. 23. Justin Mart. Cohort, p 78. 

Mai. Chronog p. 30. 

1 Chron. Pasck, 46. ~ . 
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tains the precise (Toe trine of the Hindoos respecting their Tnmurh, so far 
therefore I believe it to be genuine but the dress m winch it ia exhibited by 
the author of the Pasclnl Chronicle, to whom we arc indebted /or its preser- 
xation^ lias, I think, but too evidently been borrowed from the Christian sane* 
tuar) Not indeed tint the term Word was unknown to the Platomsts, 
they seem to Ime received it, as much of their theology was confessedly of 
barbai i c origin, from the Minna of the Targmnists jet c o remarkable a 
combination as God, the Word, and the Spit it, appears to myself at 
least of so very suspicious on aspect, that I cannot easily believe it to have 
been a genuine portion of the ancient oracle 

3 Ihe accoUnt, which Diogenes Laertius gives of the Egyptian cosmo- 
gony, exactly agrees with tlmt contained in the bool ascribed to Hermes 
Tnsmegistus In the beginning teas i tide matter then the four elements 
a ere separated out of it and next animals were perfected r ft was in 
reality an atheistic system for Diodorus Siculus represents it as founded, 
like tint of the Phemcians, on mere physical principles, yet as deducing 
the origin of nil dungs from die mattei Of heaven and earth blended toge- 
ther in a chaotic state * 

4 We may observe, that the Egyptians, no less than the Phemcians, \e 
iterated the goddess Night or Darkness for the Hi fit of one cosmogony 
seems evidently to be the Dai kness of the other This prime; al deity, as 
I have already observed, is declared to be the same as Venus or die great 
mother I am inclined to think, that, as the character of Venus is two fold 
so the identification of that goddess with Night or Darkness has arisen 
from a two-fold source We are told by the sacred histonau, that at the 
time of the first creation- darkness teas upon the face of the deep and, 
from the account which he gwes of the construction of the Ark the in- 
terior of that smaller World, immediately before what the. pagans deemed 
anothec creation, could have had little or no light except what was artificial 
Both these circumstanced were well known to the Gentiles, and are per- 
petually alluded to in their Alysteries But Venus or the great mother is 
certainly both the Earth and the Ark hence, from the darkness whtch pre- 

* 30 og Lacr in ProKm * Died B bl } b t p ? 
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ceded each creation, she was esteemed the goddess of Night or Darkness, 
and all tilings arc feigned to have been produced from the womb of Night 
Damascus, in an inquiry respecting the first mundane principle, tells us, 
that the Egyptians have chosen to celebrate the primal cause ns unspeak- 
able ; 'that they style it Darkness unknown; that they mention it with a 
threp-foid acclamation; and that they hold tins principle to be an incon- 
ceivable Darkness, night and Darkness past all imagination. 1 He further 
informs us, from Ilcraiscus and Asclcpiadcs, that to this unknown Dark- 
ntssj the principle of all things, they added water and sand; and that from 
the combination of these they supposed a trmil ta lmfe beeh produced, of 
which they made Camnplus the head/ We also learn from Plutarch, that, 
agrccaliK to the Mosnicnl cosmogony, they conceived darkness to be older 
than light; un opinion, which is equally true whether considered with re- 
ference to the fust or to the second creation * Their threefold acclamation 
to Darkness related, I have no doubt, to the triplicated character of the 
• great mother . for, *by way of preserving a. strict analogical coricspon- 
dencc between her and her mystic consort, she was also feigned either to 
have multiplied herself into tlirce goddesses or to possess three combined 
forms. In a similar manner, the triad of gods, produced from datkness 
water and sand at the beginning df the world; is’ clearly, I think, the great 
triple father ; vvho, according to the speculations of the pagans, was mani- 
fested as three emanating froru one at the epoch of every new creation 4 i 

- i 

•Bryant on tlic plagues of Igypf, p 170 Cud*. Intel!. Syst b i.c 4 p. 414, -pro* 
perl > 351. . * , 

* llamas njmd annot in Fhornut. dc nat dcor. c. -evil p. 175 

’PIut.Sjniptwlib.lv p CjO -* 1 

I snsptct, that tlic *fifoli>er Alg/iVoi'tfic ancient' CTollis was tfie vcry^ime ns the Utmersal 
Mother Ai^fnf tin Orphic theology* and as the all productive Jfrght or Dai/cness of the 
Phe moan md L-jptiau systems. They applied indeed this title to the longest night in the, 
year but their notion, that the worlU *us created on such u night, sufficiently shews how we 
are to understand the appellation. At every annual recurrence of the. longest night, they had a 
festival nuned In<il 111 honour of their solar god Thoi, «ho then astronomically began to rise 
from the grave of the southern hemisphere and thus to represent on the sphere the resurrec- 
tion or new birth <jf tlic great father from the Ark which was esteemed his coffin. Mallet’s 
North Ant. vol, i.p. 130, 358. The Gothic or Scythian Saul is evidently the Uith of the 
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V The cosmogony of the Persians is contained in the Zend Avesta, a 
composition ascribed to their prophet Zeradusht or Zoroaster and trans 
Jated into French by M Anquctd dc Perron, who m his earliest youth had 
the merit of undertaking a \oyage to India with no other view thau to re- 
cover the Untmgs of that ancient personage How *far this cunous work is 
to be admitted as containing fragments at least of genuine antiquity, is a 
point which must be reserved for our future consideration * at present I 
shall merely give some account of its history of the creation 

According to the system of Zeradusht then, as it is set forth in the Zend- 
Avesta, the god Ortnuzd created the world, not indeed m six days, but, 
what is very snhiHr to it, at six different intervals Each of these periods 
comprehended a considerable number of days, tuou^h notan equal one, yet, 
in the sum total, the six times amounted exactly to a whole year During the 
first period were created the heavens, during the second, the waters The 
third was allotted to the production of the earth, the fourth, to the forma- 
tion of trees and vegetables During the fifth, the various tribes of am 
mals, aerial, sylvan, and aquatic, recened their existence , and the sixth 
space of time, in almost exact conformity with the sixth day of the Mosaical 
cosmogony, was devoted solely to the creation of man This was the most 
honourable of all the productions of OrnTuzd and the person so produced, 
the general father of the»human race, was compounded of a man and a bull 
That being was succeeded by a second bull man, a reappearance of the 
first, who flourished at the period of an universal deluge * 

VI The preceding cosmogony bears a sinking and carious resemblance 
to that of the ancient Etrunans, a singular race of men, who were nearly 

Hindoos anil the Gule of the ancient Irish IJcncft, on account of the t rot. when it vis ce- 
lebrated tl e baxons named Christmas S eol or X ule Both TXor or Tar ana th a d fuul or 
GutotGol<s were t ties of Buddha who is the same as the-Golhic Wod or Woden The 
Goths or Scythians brought both the srorship of this deity and the great oull nes of their 
mythology from their ancient Vtllerncnts in Cashgar and Bjkhara Thty were universally 
an 1 from a scry remote period votaries of Buddha or Sacya General I allancey has _gnen 
aPissertat on on the Irish Gule in Collect dc reb II bem sol in p *f>3 

* Vide infra book 1 i chap 3 $ II 

*Acnd Avcsusol in p 3*8 Hyde dt;rcL vet Tcis-p I6l, lC2 
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allied to the Hindoos and Egyptians/ and from whom the Romans seem to 
have borroued the most mysterious and recondite part of their theology. We 
are informed by Suidas, that a sage of that nation wrote a history, in which 
it is said, that God created the world in six thousand years, and appointed 
the same period of time to be the extent of its duration. In the first mille- 
nary he made the heaven and the earth; in the second, the viable firmament; 
in the third, the sea and all the waters that are inthe earth ; in the fourth, 
.the sun, the moon, and the stars; in the fifth, every living soul of birds, rep- 
tiles, and quadrupeds, which have their abode either in the air, on the land, 
or in the waters ; and lastly, in the sixth, man alone. According therefore 
to the system of the old Etrurians, five millenaries preceded the formation 
of man, to which the whole of the sixth was devoted: while a remaining 
period of six thousand years comprehends the duration of the human race. 
So that the age of the world, from its commencement to its termination, 
will amount precisely to twelve thousand years. ' 

1. Respecting this cosmogony it may be observed, that, among the ancients, 
millenaries and days appear to have been used convertibly, perhaps from an 
idea, sanctioned even by revelation, that a thousand years constituted a great 
day of the Creator.* Such a mode of speaking remarkably prevails among 
the Hindoos in computing the duration of the life of Brahma : and there can 
be little doubt, I think, that the twelve chiliads of the Etruscans aie the same 
as the famous Indian period of twelve thousand years. * How this number 
came to be selected, we may gather fiom the cosmogony now under consi- 
deration. Because God reduced the world to order in six days, the old 
Etrurians extended the divine labour to six millenaries: and, on the other 
hand, from an imaginary analogy to the six days of the creation, they con- 
cluded, that the mundane system would last six thousand years ere it was 
re&olved into its component chaos. The opinion has been adopted both into 
the Jewish, and into the Christian, church; into the latter, on the professed 
ground of the "analogy of six millenaries to six days, and of a concluding 
seventh sabbatical millenary to a seventh day of rest : and, in support of the 

* See Psalm xc. 4. and £ Pet. m. 5 
1 Sec Asiat. Res. vol. v. p 242i 245. 


* Suid. Lev* Ttffovia, 
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theory, the convertibility of a day and a millenary has been seriously urged 
from the language used (as I have already intimated) both by a prophet and 
by an apostle.’ That the earthly reign of the Messiah mil be closed by a 
triumphant period of a thousand years, is expressly foretold in the Apoca- 
lypse: but that that chiliad will be the seventh chiliad of the world, is no 
where intimated. Analogy might seem indeed to teach us, that, as the 
seventh day was the sabbath, so the sabbatism of the Millennium would 
coincide with the seventh mundane chiliad : but, as we have nothing to depend 
upon beyond a tradition deduced from this specious analogy, and as there is • 
considerable reason for believing that we are already fat advanced into the se- 
venth chiliad from the creation, w e are certainly not warranted in speaking so 
positively! on the subject as some have done/ i 

2. "Whatever may be thefateof such speculations, which at least are harm- 
less, it is difficult to account forithe universal division of time into weeks and 
for the very general notion that the seventh day was peculiarly holy, except 
from some* tradition of the creation similar to those preserved by the Persians 
and Etrurians. A year is the revolution of the sun . n month is the revolu- 
tion of the moon : the month of thirty days with the five epagomena? is an at- 
tempt to adjuat the course of the moon to that of th&sun. None of these, - 
except possibly the last, can be deemed arbitrary; because such admeasure- 
ments of time are founded on the physical motions of the heavenly bodies : 


* Sir thousand year* tie rr arid shall subsist, find during one it shall be in a state of devas- 
tation* R. Ketina in Geraar.Sanhed cap. Cheleck apud Hub. Then]. Judaic. lib. i j>ar. 2. 
P 497- The tradition of Rabbi Elias Sis thousand years are the age of the world two 
thousand are chaos ; two thousand ere the Law, two thousand are the days of Mtssish. Gaul- 
min de vit et mort. Mosjs lib. ifi C.2. To tins tradition the later Jews, as it has been 
prtvrd by Frtex Galaiin^ have added the following words But, on account of our many 
and great tins, out of these there have passed away what hare passed away See Mede’s V\ oris 
b y. c. 3. p S93 Iren- lib t c. 28, 30. Just Mart. Dial, cam Trypb Jud. Lactam. 
InsUt. lib yu. c. 14. Cyprian lib de exhort, mart. 

•There can scarcely, I think, be a doubt, that we ought to adopt the longer scheme of 
chronology, as it u called, in preference to that curtailed one which appears in the common 
Hebrew I'rnfatcucb. J am myself inclined lo follow the Sornly in their antediluvian chrono- 
logy, and the Samaritan Fmtatench in early postdiluvian chronology. See. however Hales's 
Chronut YoJ, j, . 
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hence their universal adoption cannot occasion any surprize ; it is nothing 
more than might have been expected. But a week is a portion of time wholly 
arbitrary : the general prevalence therefore of such a mode of computation 
cannot be accounted for in a similar manner; still less edn the opinion res- 
pecting the' superior sanctity of the seventh day. Yet it is'indisputable, that 
both the one and the other have obtained very widely throughout the world 
in all ages. ’ The key to this remarkable circumstance is found in the Mqsai- 
cal history of the creation, and in the singularly parallel cosmogonies of Etru-' 
ria and Persia. 

3. With respect to the fact itself, Eusebius cites several of the ancient 
poets, who speak of the seventh day as being hoLy. Thus Hesiod and Ho- 
mer unite in ascribing to it a superior degree of sanctity ; and thus Callimachus 
and Linus assert, that, when it arrived, all things were finished/ Euse- 
bius further tells us from Porphyry, that the Phenicians consecrated one day 
in seven to their god Cronus:* ;Aulus Gellius mentions, that some of the 
heathen philosophers had a custom of teaching only on the seventh day: 1 * * 4 * Lam- 
pridius observes of Alexander Severus, that on the seventh day he was wont 
to ascend to the capital and to frequent the temples :* and Lucian speaks of 
the seventh day being given to schoolboys as a holy-day/ We may trace the 
same idea in the tradition, that Apollo instituted the Pythian games on the 
seventh day after he had slain the serpent Python ; 6 perhaps also in the cu- 
rious legend of Tbeodorus the Samothrarian, preserved by Ptolemy Hephes- 
tion, that Jupiter after his birth laughed incessantly seven days : r but we re- 

1 Euseb, Pnep. Evan. hb. xm c. 13. Fragmen. Lini ex Atistob. Poes, pbilos. H. Sfeph. 
p 112 

* Euseb. Frap. Evan. !ib. l. c. 9. 

1 Aul.GtU Noct. Attic, apud Gate. Suetonius say* the same of Diogtues the grammarian 
of Rhodes In Tiber, xxxit. 

4 Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. apud Gale. 

* Lucian, in Pscudol apud Gale. 

* Schol. Pind. in proleg ad Pyth. The -victory of Apollo oyer Python, as we shall hereafter 
see, is the victory of Npah over tbe deluge Why it wa* celebrated on the seventh day, may 
be learned from Gen. vhu 10 , 12: hut Noah's observance of we^ts must be deduced from 
the creation. 

1 Ptol. Heph. Nov. Hist. lib. vii. See also Cal. Rhodig. Lect. Ant. lib. xxu. c. 12, 
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cognize it with perfect distinctness in the observance of a sabbath by the 
ancient inhabitants of Arabia previous to the era of Mohammed, and in the 
hebdomadal devotional rc$t of the natives of Pegu and Guinea.* The very 
oiames indeed of the days, differing in different nations, jet always amount- 
ing to the number seven, prove* the universality of a mode of computation, 
which prevailed alike among the Indians, the Egyptians, the Celts, the Scla- 
vonians, the Greeks, and the Homans . 1 * * It was not therefore without reason, 
that Eusebius observes, that not only the Hebrews, but almost all the philo- 
sophers and poets, acknovvledged the seventh day as being peculiarly holy; 
that Josephus affirms, that there was no' state,' whether Greek or Barbarian, 
which did not own a seventh day’s rest from labour ; that Clemens Alexan- 
drinusTemarhs, that Greeks as well as Jews observed the seventh day as holy; 
that Dion Cassius deduces the universal practice of computing by weeks from 
the Egyptians, or, as be should'rather have said, from the primitive ancestors' 
of the Egyptians who were equally the ancestors of all mankind ; that Theo- 
philus of Antioch speaks of the every where prevailing sanctification of a 
seventh day, as a palpable matter of fact; and that Philo declares the sabbath' 
to be a festival, not of this city or of that city, but of the universe . 1 A prac- 
tice so general, a practice which may be can ied hack at least as high as the 
deluge , 4 could not have been borrowed from the Jews. As Abp. Usher justly 
observes, the heathens had their knowledge of God and the sabbath by tradi- 
tion from the fist fathers, 71 ho lived before the dispersion . 5 Even the Mo- 
saical method of reckoning by nights instead of by days, or rather of making 
the evening precede the morning, has prevailed in more than one nation. 
The Athenians computed'the space of a day from sunset to sunset : and, 
from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors during their abode in the forests 

1 Porch. Pilgrim, b. in. C. 2. b. v. c. 5. b. vi c. 15. 

1 Dion Cass lib. ssxni. Isid. lib. v. c. 30, 3?. Ilelmold. lib. i. c. 84. Philost, lib in 
c. 18. apud Grot „ , , 

* Euscb. Prxp Evan. lib. xm. c. J*. Joseph, adv. Apion. lib. ult. Clem. Alex. Strom, 
lib. v. Dion. Caw. lib xxxlit. Theopb. ad Autol. lib. xu Phil, apud Grot ct Gale. 

4 See Gen. vm. 10, 12. 

* Usher's Due. on the sabbath, p. 73. 

* Aul. Gel!. Noet. Attic, lib. in C. 2 In lib. in. c. 10, there ,are various refined re- 
marks on the number seven, much in the manner of the Pythagorean* 
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of Germany,’ w ords expressive of such a mpdc of calculation havebeen derived 
into our own language/ The same custom, as we are informed by Cesar, 
prevailed among the Celtic nations, and it evidently originated from the cn- 
cumstance of night preceding da} both at the literal and at the postdiluvian 
creation All the Gauls, says he, conceive themselves to he sprung from 
father Dis, that is to si), the great father of gods and men, who m eveiy 
quarter of the globe was esteemed an internal deit} ** and they asset t it to 
have been handed dou n to them by the Di utds Tot this reason they measure 
time, not by the number oj days , but of nights. Accordingly, they observe 
their birth-days and the beginnings oj months and years in such a manner, 
as to cause the day to jollato the night 1 

VII. From ancient fersia and Etruria we may next proceed to Hindos- 
tan The Institutes of Menu aie supposed by their translator Sir William 
Jones to have been composed no less than 1280 years before the Christian era 
consequently, the author of them must have flourished not very long after the 
days of Moses 4 This Hindoo tract commences with the following account 
of the creation 

Menu sat reclined, with his attention fixed on one object, the supreme 
God , when the divine sages approached him , and, after mutual salutations 
m due form, delivered the following address Deign, sovet eign ruler, to ap- 
prize us oj the sacred lazes in their order , for thou, lord , and thou only 
amongst mo? tals, knonest the true sense , the fi? st principle, and the pi escribed 
ceremonies , oj this universal supernatural Veda, unlimited in evtent and 
unequalled tn authoi ity 

He, whose pozters were measureless, being thus requested by the great 
sages, saluted them all with reverence, and gave them a comprehensive an - 
saer, saying, Beit heard > 

This universe existed only m the first divine idea, yet unevpanded, as f in- 
volved in darkness , imperceptible, undefineable, undiscoverablc by reason, tin 
discovered by revelation Then the sole sef-ex istwg pone i , himself undiscern- 

* Tacit de mor Germ c 11 

1 Such as fortnight, sc i might 

1 Ccesar de bell Gall lib vi c 18 

4 I suspect, that the documents at least, on which this work i* founded, are Still older, 
that they are as ancient in fact, as the building of the tower 
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ed by making this world discernible, appeared with undimnished glory, 
dispelling the gloom. He , whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from eter- 
nity, cocn he, the soul of all beings, whom no being ectn comprehend, shone 
forth in person. < ' 

die, having -willing to produce various beings from his own divine substance, 
frst with a thought created the waters, and placed in them a productive seed. 
The seed became tin egg, bright as gold \ blazing like the luminary with a 
thousand beams : and in that egg he was bom himself, in the form of Brah- 
ma, the great for father of all spirits. The waters are called nara, because 
they were the production of Nara or the Spirit f God: and, since they 
were his frst ayana or place of motion, he is thence named Narayana or 
moving on the waters. i * 

From that which ts the frst cause, not the object of sense, existing every 
where in substance, not existing to our perception, without beginning or 
end, was produced the divine male, famed in all worlds under the appellation 
of Brahma. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year f the 
creator ; at the close of which, by his thought alone, he caused the egg to 
divide itself. And ft om its two divisions he framed the heaven above, and 
the earth beneath : tn the midst he placed the subtle ether, the eight regions, 
and the permanent receptacle of the waters From the supreme soul he drear 
forth Mind, existing substantially, though unpercevced by sense, immaterial: 
and, bfm e Mind or the reasoning power, he pivduccd Consciousness, the 
internal monitor, the luler. And before them both he produced the gieat 
Principle f the soul, or frst expansion of the divine idea — He framed all 
creatures — ■ 

From his image, or appearance in visible nature, proceed the great ele- 
ments endued with peculiar powers, and Mind mil operations vifinitely 
subtle, the unperishable cause of all created. forms. This universe therefore 
is compacted from the minute portions of those seven divine and active prin- 
ciples, the great Soul or frst emanation, Consciousness, and Jive perceptions ; 
a mutable universe from immutable ideas — 

He too frst assigned to all creatures distinct names, distinct acts, and 
distinct occupations — He, the supreme ruler, created an assemblage f in- 
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fcrior deities, a ith divine attributes and pure souls, and a number of genii 
exquisitely delicate : and he prescribed the sacrifice ordained from the begin - 
n i„g — He gave being to time , and the- divisions of time; to ,tke stars also ; 
and to the planets ; to rivers, oceans, and mountains ; to level plains, and 
uneven v allies ; to devotion, speech , complacency, desire, and wrath ; and to 
the creation, which shall presently be mentioned: for he willed the existence 
of all those created things. i * ' 

For the sake of distinguishing actions, he made a total difference betxceen 
right and wrong ; and enured these sentient creatures to pleasure and pain, 
cold and heat, and other opposite pairs. ■ IVith 'very minute transformable 
portions oj .the Jive dements, all this perceptible world was composed in' ft 
order. And, in whatever occupation the supreme lord first employed any 
vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches itself spontaneously, 
when it receives a new body again and again. Whatever quality, noxious or 
innocent, .harsh or mild, unjust nr just, false or true, he conferred on any 
‘ thing at its' creation ; the same quality enters it of course on its future 
births — * ' 

That the human race might be multiplied , he caused the Brahmen, the 
Cshatrya; * the Vaisya, and the Sitdra, * to proceed from his mouth, his arm, 
his thigh , and his foot. Having divided his cncn substance, the mighty power 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive ; and from that 
female he produced J'lraj; Know me, O most excellent of Brahmens, to be 
that person , whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere devo- 
tion, produced by himself' me, the secondary framer of all this visible world. 

It a as I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, performed very 
difficult religious duties, and first produced ten lords of created beings, emi- 
nenf m dotYness — Filey, adiindanf ingibry, proahcea’ seven order jfjbmo, to- 
gether with deities, and the mansions of deities, and great sages unlimited 
in power, benevolent genii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly 
choristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller size, 

* It is sometimes written in a more pronounceable form Ktttrce or Cuttrec. 

* These are the four great Hindoo castes, the priest, the soldier or military nobleman, the 
tradesman, and the labourer. 
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birds of mighty wing , and separate companies of Pitns or progenitors of 
mankind lightnings and thunder bolts , clouds and coloured bo cs of Indra, 
falling meteors , earth-rending vapours, comets , and luminaries of various 
degrees, hoi sefaiedsy Ivans, apes, fsh, and a variety of birds, tame cattle, 
deer, men, and i avenous beasts u ith izro rows of teeth , small and large rep- 
tiles, moths, lice, feas, and common fies, with every biting gnat, and im- 
moveable substances of distinct sorts 

Thus was this whole assemblage of stationary and moveable bodies framed 
by those high minded beings, through the force (f their own devotion and at 
my coihmand, with separate actions allotted to each — 

All transmigrations, recorded in sacred books, from the state if Brahma 
to that of plant*, happen continually in this trejnendous world of beings ^ a 
world always tending to decay He, whose powers are incomprehensible 
having thus created both me and this universe, was again absorbed in the 
supreme spirit, changing the time of energy for the time of repose. JVhen m 
that power awakes, then has this world its full expansion , but, when he 
slumbers with a tranquil spirit, then the whole system fades away For, 
while he reposes as it were in calm sleep, embodied spirits, endued with prin 
cipfes of action, depart fiom thztr several acts, and the mind itself becomes 
inert and, when they once are absorbed in that supt erne essence, then the 
divine soul of all beings withdi a ws his energy, and placidly slumbers Then 
too this vital soul of created bodies, with all the organs of sense and of action, 
remains long immersed m the first idea or in darkness, and performs not its 
natural functions, but migrates from its corporeal frame If hen, being 
again composed of minute elementary principles, it enters at once into vege- 
table or animal seed, it then assumes a new form Thus that immutable 
power, by waking and reposing alternately, revivifies and destroys m titrnul 
succession, this whole assemblage rf locomotive and immoveable creatures 
He, having enacted tins code of laws, himself taught it fully to me in the 
beginning afterwards I taught it to Mancht and the nine other holy sages 
This my son Bhrigu n ill repeat the divine code to you without omission, for 
that sage learned from me to recite the whole of it 

Bhngu, great and xcise, having thus been appointed by Menu to promulgc 
his la-cs, addi essed all the Rislnsxntk an affectionate mind, saying Heai t 
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From this Mam, named Sitayambhirca or sprung from the self -evistent, 
came sii descendants , or Menus, each giving birth to a race of his oxen, all 
exalted in dignity, eminent in porter — The seven Menus (or those first crea- 
ted, who are to be followed by seven more), of rthotn Swayambliuta is the 
chief, have pioduced and -supported this rtorld of moving and Stationary be- 
ings, each m his oxtn antaiaor thk penod, of I fyis reign * — Therfiftre number- 
less jMcnrcantarasj a cations also and destructions of worlds^ innumerable: 
the being supremely exalted performs all this, nit ft as much ease, as f m 
sport; again and again, for the sale of conferring happiness .* 

1. We might easily be led to imagine by taking a hasty view of the exor- 
dium of the preceding cosmogony, that the Hindoos ascribed the cieation of 
the world to the true God, and that the Institutes of Menu treated exclusively 
of the same primeval transactions ns those detailed in the beginning of the 
book of Genesis: but, if we advance fui tlicr and carefully attend to the ge- 
neral drift of the whole, we shall find that such is by no means the case. 

The imagined supreme being is represented as casting a seed into the all- 
prevailing waters : the seed becomes an egg, floating upon their surface: and 
the creator is himself born in the character of' Brahma, the universal father 
of spirits, out of that egg, after he had sat inactive -within it during the space 
of a great year. From the circumstance of his thus floating on the waters, 
he receives the name of Narayana : which is also a title of Vishnou, and 
for precisely the same reason; that kindred deity being similarly de- 
scribed, as floating in a state of deep repose on the surface of the vast abyss, 
during the intermediate period between two' worlds, either m an egg, or on 
the navicular leaf of the Banian tree, or on a mighty serpent coiled up in 
the form of a boat. Now the characteis of Brahma and Vishhou are allowed 
by the Hindoo mythologists to melt into each other, and both again to melt 
into that of Siva; so that their Trimurti being really but one deity who tripli- 
cates himself, whatever is true of the one is equally true of all. But Siva 
floats in the ship Argha on the surface of the deluge: consequently, the 
floating of Brahma and Vishnou in the several marine vehicles in which they 
are placed must mean the very same as the voyage of Siva in the Argha. 

Thus we shall be brought to the conclusion, that the Hindoo history of the 

* Here follows the monstrous chronological system of the Hindoos. 

* Instit. of Menu, chap l. 
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creation is largely intermingled with allusions to the deluge, that the imagined 
creator is no other than the great father, and that the 3-ear during which 
he is inclosed within the floating egg has been borrowed from the year during 
-which Noah was shut up in the Ark. 

2. This will be yet further evident, if we consider the character of Menu. 

The personage, to whom the Institutes are ascribed, is the first Menu or 
Men u- S way ambhu va. * But Menu-Swayambhuva is certainly Adam, as the 
seventh Menu or Menu-Vaivaswata is no less certainly Noah. Now in the 
persons of Swayambhuva and his three sons the Hindoo Trimurti h believed 
to have been incarnate : and, since exactly the same events take place and 
the same persons reappear at the commencement of every world, we must 
deem the Trimurti to have been similarly incarnate in Vaivaswata and his 
three sons. Hence, as the imagined creator proves to be the egg-bom 
Brahma; so Brahma himself, in conjunction with Vishnou and Siva, proves 
to be the triplicated Swayambhuva. 

Accordingly, we are told, that Brahma is man both collectively and indi- 
vidually; and there are certain parts of 'his history, which clearly demon- 
strate him to have been the first man In his „ hermaphroditic quality, he 
identifies himself with Siva, with the Orphic Jupiter, and with the great fa- 
ther wheresoever worshipped. He is the Same also as Viraj his supposed 
son, and Viraj again is the same as Menu : for exactly the same actions are 
given to Viraj, which are also given to Brahma. In a curious passage in 
the Yajur Veda, which I hare already had occasion to notice, Viraj, like 
Brahma, appears as an hermaphrodite, and then divides himself into man 
and woman : from this pair is descended the whole human race. The man 
and the woman next successively assume the forms of different animals : and 
from the several pairs, into which they are metamorphosed, is produced the 
brute creation. Much the same idea is entertained of the first Menu; who, 
as I have just observed, is Brahma incarnate, and consequently is one per- 
son both with Viraj and the pretended demiurge. Menu produces from 
himself a daughter named Satarupa, and bj- an incestuous connection with 
her becomes the parent of all mankind : in a similar manner, Viraj produces 
from himself a female ; who at first hesitates to admit his embraces lest she 
should incur the guilt of incest, but who afterwards bj- a varied intercourse 
with him becomes the universal mother both of men ami animals. Tbu% as 
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the demiurge, Brahma, Menu, and Vi raj, all melt into each other, and are 
evidently, as the Hindoo thcologists declare and as their own actions testify, 
one and the same person ; so we may rest assured, that that person is no 
otlicr than the great father, who was believed to appear with his three sons 
at the commencement of every w orld, and to whom the office of creation or 
rather of renovation is ascribed to the exclusion of the real first cause. 

With this opinion the whole of the preceding cosmogony exactly accords. 
We ore told indeed, and we might he hastily led to imagine, that it was really 
n history of the creation ; that is to say, in the same manner as the exordium 
of Genesis is properly a history of the creation: but, as we proceed, we 
find that it treats but of one creation among thousands ; and, as all those 
thousands arc exactly similar, an account of one is in effect an account of 
them all. Hence, ns the Hindoos believe that the process of the creation 
over which Adam presided exactly resembled that of the creation over which 
Noah presides, their cosmogony is more or less a history of the renovation of 
the earth after the deluge ; and again, on the other hand, their account of the 
deluge is more or less a cosmogony. 

3. That the view which I have taken of this cosmogony is a just one, 
namely that it has throughout a double reference to the creation and the de- 
luge in consequence of the recciv ed doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, 
is manifest from the following compressed statement which Sonnerat exhi- 
bits of Hindoo philosophy. 

On the death of Brahma , all the worlds will suffer a deluge: all the 
Andons will be broken : and Cailasa and Vaicontha (or the highest summit 
of mouut Meru which toweis above the surrounding waters, and the floating 
Paradise of Vishnou in the sea of milk, where he reposes on the bosom of 
Lacshmi; in other words, mount Ararat and the Aik) oa fy remain. At 
that time, Vishnou , taking a leaf of the tree called Allemaron, will place 
himself on the leaf under the fgure of a xery Utile child, and thus float on 
the sea of milk sucking the toe of his tight foot.' He will remain'in this 
posture, until Brahma anew comes forth from his navel tn a tamarind flower, . 

It is thus, that the ages and worlds succeed each other, and aie perpetually 

renewed.' 

* A rode attempt to mould the hotly of the deity into the form of a circle. 

* Sonnerat. vol. j. p 226- apud Moor’s Hind Panth p. 103. 
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t i, c Egyptians, who was represented as, a child floating in 
the solar go e..j. „ „r 


infancy of die floating Vfelinou is doubtless the same as the infancy of 


C " hx of the lotos. Such a mode of exhibiting him alludes veiy plainly 
the c , p .L. — r.tT... . .. i.« _r _ i . 


' the regeneration of the great father : who, in the capacity of one bom 
in from the womb of his mother at the beginning of every new world, is 
thence consistently enougli depicted as an infant. From this source origi- 
nated the fable of the infant Bacchus being exposed in an ark on the surface 
of the ocean, and a variety of other kindred tales respecting the supposed 
infancy of the gods. The fable indeed of Bacchus affords an excellent com- 
jn enl both on the Hindoo and the Egyptian legend What Sonnerat culls 
the AUemaron leaf is the leaf of the Banian tree: and the tamarind flower, 
which he describes as being the watery cradle of Brahma, is in reality the cup 
of the lotos. Mr. Moor rightly conjectures, that the leaf and the lotos mean 
the same thing. But that thing, as we learn from the more literal Greek 
fable, is an ark, which was set afloat on the sea: and, in exact accordance 
with the Greek fable, the lotos is declared by the Hindoos to be a symbol of 
the ship Argha, which safely bore the god Siva over the waters of the deluge. 

4. It is observable, that in the* present cosmogony there is a certain de- 
cree of confusiorr respecting the genealogy of Menus descendants. Sway- 
arabhuva is described, as first producing ten lords of created beings; who 
again, in their turn, produce seven other Menus: jet the head of the seven 
Menps is Swayambhuva himself; fiom whom accordingly, it is afterwards 
said, that the six younger Menus were successively born. 

The best method of solving this difficulty is that proposed by Air. Wil- 
ford. Let the seven Menus, produced from tbe ten lords, be the same as 
the seven Rishis, who, when each successive world is destroyed by a deluge, 
are tbe companions of Menu in tbe ark: and the whole confusion njJJ be re- 
moved in a manner perfectly according with the scriptural account. In this 
case, Menu Swayambhuva or Menu-Adima will be Adam, as botn his name 
and his history indeed evidently shew him to be: the ten lords descended 
from him will he the ten generations of patriarchs from Adam to Noah: and 
tbe seven Menus, or more properly the seven Rishis, who succeed tbe ten 
lords, and who are therefore contemporary with Menu-Van aswata or Noah, 
will be, as their history equally shews, the family of the arkite great father, 
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inasmuch as they are jointly preserved with him in a ship from the fury of 
the deluge 

5 I take it that Menu, whether considered as Adam or as Noah, is in 
reality the head of that curious triad of abstract ideas (if I may so speak), 
which the speculative Hindoos have introduced so conspicuously into their 
cosmogony We are told, that from the great Soul, that is from the great 
father, who was believed to be at once the Soul of the World and the univer- 
sal parent of human souls, Brahma produced a triad consisting of Mind, 
Consciousness, and psychic Principle 

This, I am persuaded, is a mere philosophical refinement almost exactly 
similar to that of the Platomsts, who educed from the elder Nous or Mind 
three younger Noes And I am the more confirmed in my opinion by the 
signification of the word Menu, the import of w hich in the Sanscrit is Mind 
so that, when we are taught that Mind was generated from the great Soul, we 
are m effect taught that Menu was thus generated Such lefinements, as I 
have already obsetved, arose from the character of Mind or Intellect being 
attributed to the great father m contradistinction to inert Matter, which was 
sometimes given to him as a body and sometimes as a consort Agieeably 
to these notions, we may observe, that, while Brahma is awake, the world 
is said to have its full expansion, but, when he slumbers, the whole system 
fades away Then every soul, which had emanated from him, is absorbed 
into his essence all things are resolved into then first principles and the 
w 01 Id, % his visible image, ceases to exist until the deity awakes fiom Ins placid 
slumber, and a new order of things commences exactly similar to that which 
had preceded it 

VIII The cosmogony of China bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of Hmdostan 

The first of men was Puoncu He was born out of chaos, as it were out 
of an egg From the shell of this egg in the deep gloom of night, were 
formed the heavens , from the white of it was made the atmosphere, and from 
the yolk, the earth In point of order, the heavens were first created, the 
foundations of the earth were next hid, the atmosphere was then diffused 
lound the habitable O lobc, and last of all men were called into existence 1 
1 Most of the remarks, which have been made on the Hindoo cosmo- 
gony, are equally applicable to tins and the character of Puoncu in parti 
cuhr decidedly confirms ell that has been said respecting Brahma. The cx- 
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actly similar birth of eacli from the sacred egg indisputably proves them to 
bo the same person. Now I have .contended, that Brahma, though repre- 
sented by the Hindoos as the creator, is in reality no other than the great 
father; who appears with his three sons at the commencement of each world, 
and from whom the whole human race is descended. Agreeably to this opi- 
nion, the Chinese inform us, that the egg-born Puoncu, who clearly must be 
identified with Brahma, is neither a god nor a creator, but merely the first of 
men. _ Arguing from the analogy of other cosmogonies, I apprehend, that 
Puoncu unites in his own person the characters both of Adam and Noah : in 
Other words, be is that great universal father, who was thought to be suc- 
cessively produced in a human foim, at the beginning of eveiy world, from 
the egg which floated on the' waters of the circumfluent ocean during the in- 
termediate period of a divine year. ' 

2. Turther light is thrown on the cosmogony of the Chinese by some cu- 
rious passages in their book Y-king. This volume is said to be as old as 
Confucius, who flourished five centuries before Christ: and it is the most 
ancient, the most obscure, and the most esteemed, of all their national re- 
cords. The word Y-king signifies the book of Y: and the book received its 
name from the mystery of which it treats ; for the mysteiy in question was 
hieroglyphically represented by a figure, resembling the Gieek T or the Ro- 
man Y. 

This book teaches, that the heaven and the earth had a beginning, and 
therefore much more the human race: that, after the heaven and the earth, 
all material things were formed: then, male and female; and then, husband 
and wife : that (what they call) the great Term is the great Unity and the 
great Y : that Y has neither body nor figure: and that all, which hare body 
and figire. were made by that which has neither body nor figure. It further 
teaches, that the great Term or the great Unity comprehends three: and it 
describes this comprehension to be of such a nature, that the one is three, 
and that the three are one. Tao, it informs us, is Life : the first has produced 
' the second: the treo have produced the third: and the three have made all 
things. He, idiom the spirit perceivelh and uhom the eye cannot see, is 
called Y. This character Y is explained by Hin-chin in the following words: 
sit the frst beginning , Reason subsisted in the Unity : that is it, ithich made 
and divided the heaven and the earth, a Inch changed and perfected all things .* 
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3. Mr. Bryant is willing to refer the preceding tradition to the knowledge 
which the Chinese had of the triple nature of God. In this opinion I find 
it impossible to agree with him. 

. The triad of the Chinese is described in terms so exactly similar to those, 
by which the Hindoos set forth the attributes of their Trimurti, that we can 
scarcely, I think, doubt, that whatever the one means the other must also 
-mean. Now the Hindoo Trimurti, springing from the unity of a yet more 
ancient god, is believed to become incarnate, at the commencement of every 
new world, in the persons of Menu and his three sons. But Menu is that 
great father j who, immortal in his nature and perpetually reappearing, is 
said at the close of each mundane system to be preserved with seven com- 
panions in an ark from the fury of an universal deluge. Hence it is suffi- 
ciently evident, that by the Hindoo Trimurti we are to understand the great 
father triplicating himself, or (in other words) begetting three sons, at the 
beginning of every similar renovated world. The triplication itself they are 
wont to style delusion ; intimating, that all things really spring from the unity 
of the great father, and that his three sons or three powers are such mere 
varied multiplications of himself that they are mutually the same with each 
other and collectively the same with the paternal unity. ' 

Precisely similar are the ideas entertained of the Chinese triad. The 
three are virtually identified with the one, and the one is virtually identified 
with the three. To this triplicated monad, as was universally the case 
throughout the pagan world with respect to the great father, the office of 
creator is ascribed : and we may observe exactly the same notions concerning 
Reason or Intellect or Mind in the philosophy of the Chinese, os those which 
make so prominent a figure in the systems of the Hindoos and the" Greek 
Platonists. Reason, we are told, subsisted at first in the Unity. This 
Reason is the Mind or Menu of the Hindoos, and the Nous of the Orphic 
and Platonic philosophers : for the Chinese Reason afterwards triplicates itself 
precisely in the same manner, as Menu (in whom the Trimurti is incarnate) ^ 
begets three sons, and as Nous produces three younger demiurgic Isoes. 
By Reason subsisting in the Unity, they meant the great father considered 
as the Soul or Intellectual Principle of the Universe : and, by the same Rea- 
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soji multiplied into 'three, they meant the great transmigrating father of th 
human race at the head of his triple offspring. 

I need scarcely observe, that they plainly invented the hicroglj phicaL figun 
Y to exhibit this mystic union of their three in one. , , 

4. The propriety of this opinion will, if I mistake not, be yet furthei 
established by inquiring a little more minutely into the character of the Chi- 
nese triad, ' 

In the legend, as translated by the author of the Memoires Chinois and as 
cited above, three persons only are mentioned, of w hom Tao or Life is the 
first: but in the same legend, as it is rendered both by du Halde and le 
Comptc, four persons are mentioned, of whom the three younger, just as in 
the case of the Hindoo and Platonic triad*, proceed from a fourth anterior to 
them. According to du Halde, Tao or Reason hath produced one, one 
hath produced two , two have pioduced thee , and three have produced all 
things * According to le Compte, Eternal Reason produced one, one pro- 
duced two, two produced three, and thee produced all things .* 

Here we have Reason or Mind placed at the head of the triad which ema- 
nates from it; that Reason, which, as I have just observed, the pagans con- 
stantly identify with the great father, and which they represent as the ani- 
mating Soul of the World. Now it is obvious, that such a generation as 
this, while it accurately corresponds in point of number with the great father 
and his three sons, does by no means agree with what we are taught to be- 
lieve respecting the Jewish and Christian Trinity. Yet such is the very gene- 
ration, which is set forth in the book Y-king: for the great Term is said to 
be at once the great Unity and the great Y, the Unity comprehending within 
itself' the Triad, and the Triad emanating from the Unity. 

Nor is this all : we are further taught, in exact accordance mth those spe- 
culations of the pagans which constituted the very basis of their mythology, 
that, powerful as the great Term is supposed to be. Ills existence has never- 
theless in one sense had a commencement. JVe must hum, sa^s Vang- 
Chin in his commentary, that , in the beginning, when as yet the great Term 


* Du Halde's Hist, of China, to], hi. p. 30* 
5 Le Compte’s Joorn. through Chin. p. 318 
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was not in being , there existed an active and inexhaustible Reason, w) 
no image can represent , which no name can designate , which is itifi \ 
in every respect, and to which nothing can be added. 1 The non-existe 
of the Term, spoken of in this passage, relates, I apprehend, to t 
supposed intermediate period between two worlds, when both the 
miurgic triad and the whole Universe are absorbed into the single essenct 
the great father. At that time, Reason of Intellect or Mind, the ca 
listic name of the paternal unity considered as the Soul of the Wot 
alone exists, floating on the surface of the ocean either in the egg or on 
lotos or in the sacred ship, and either sunk in a state of deep repose 
engaged in profound meditation upon his own nature. When the hour 
creation arrives, then he changes the season of rest for the" season 
energy. First ha produces from himself the rriysterious triad of the gn 
Term: .and afterwards, by the instrumentality of that triad, he calls t 
Universe into renovated existence. 

This, judging both from the general tenor of the Chinese cosmogony a 
from the analogy of other parallel gentile systems, is meant, I have lit) 
doubt, by the solitary existence of Reason or Mind, the Menu ofthe Hindo 
and the Nous of the Platonists, previous to the birth of that great triplicab 
Term, who is represented as the creator of the world. 

IX. From China we may pass to the neighbouring empire of Japan : ai 
here again we shall find the cosmogony to be deeply tinctured with dil 
vianism. 

According to the tradition of the Sintoists, the most ancient sect of idoh 
ters in that country, all things indeed originated from a chaos : but the ge 
neral tenor of the legend shews with sufficient plainness, that the chaos a 
J tided to is that produced by the flood ; or, to speak perhaps more properlj 
by that flood which was equally supposed to precede every mundane renc 
vation. It is said, in their mysterious book Odaiki , that, in the be 
ginning of the opening of all things, a chaos floated, -as fishes swim it 
the water for pleasure. Out of this chaos arose a thing like a priclcle 
moveable and transformable . This thing became a soul or' spirit am 

* Mem. Cbie. apud Biyant in Phil. Jud p. 28". 
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tin 4 spirit ts called Kumlo Kp Bats-No Mikotto * He was the first of 
the seven original spirits, whom they divide into the three elder and the 
four younger The- three elder are said to have hid no wives but 
the four younger had each his proper consort The last of them is held 
in peculiar veneration by the Japanese as being the parent of the second 
race of hero-gods, whom f they suppose to be five in number, but in 
ferior both in punty and dignity to the first race Respecting the on 
gin of the third race or that of ordinary men, there appears, so far as I am 
able to collect from Kcempfer, to be a difference of opinion among them ; 
some deducing it from the eldest df the five hero-gods of the second race, 
and sofne from the youngest of them The lives of the first race they ex- 
tend to an enormous term of years the lives of the second race they di- 
mmish m length , yet, diminished as they are, they far exceed the duration, 
to which human life is now limited The hereditary ecclesiastical emperors 
of the Japanese claim their light to dominion by the patriarchal tenure of 
primogeniture m a direct line from these two successive races of hero 

The verv first expression m this cosmogony is familiar to those, who 
th& leit accustomed to mythological studies The opening of all 
a I e wl th which die Japanese histoiy of the creation commences, relates, 

T have no doubt, to the bursting or opening of the sacred eeg, from which 
the great triplicated father and the whole uorld are equally produced But, 
as that egg »s * sy mbo1 of double import representing both the World and* 
the Ark , the notion of its having once been opened and of the whole Uni 
verse having proceeded from its interior, after it had floated a divine year 
0 n the surface of the ocean, must have chiefly originated from the opening 
of the door in the Ark and from the egress of all tlie living creatures and 
vegetable seeds, which had been preserved of the first creation, and winch 
constituted the rudiments of the second Hence the great diluvian patriarch 
who is said to have been bom out of the opening egg, was worshipped un- 
der the name of Baal Poor or the lord of opening and, from an idea that the 


■ Kxrropfer'* Hist of Japan t» 1 1 c 1 + 

* Kcempfer'* it it of Jap fc> i c 7 fe j cl 
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Ark was an universal mother, he was considered as the masculine principle 
of generation, and j was adored by his apostate descendants with all the 
abominations of the phallic worship. 1 Hence also Mylitta or, Venus, the 
goddess of the Ark, was called Prothyj'ha or the tutelary patroness of the 
door ; and, being ever worshipped in conjunction with the great father, was es- 
teemed the female principle of generation. And hence Janus, whose history 
proves him to be the same os Noah, was venerated as a divinity, who pre- 
sided over doors, and who was connected in a peculiar manner with shutting 
and opening. i 

2. The long lives ascribed to the seven great spirits, and the shorter lives 
ascribed to their five successors though still of a duration far exceeding that 
of^he present life of man, are in themselves sufficient to teach us the true 
eras of these Japanese demigods : we have in fact only to compare the fa- 
bulous narrative with the literal history of Moses. The life of the human 
race ’was of the same average length before the deluge : but, in the very first 
generation after that awful catastrophe, it began to shorten ; and its gra- 
dual abbreviation continued, until it. was ultimately fixed at its present aver- 
age length. Hence it 'is evident, that the seven elder hero-gods of Japan 
must represent the antediluvians, and that the five younger must shadow out 
the yet long-lived postdiluvians ere the age of man finally settled at its pre- 
sent curtailed duration. 

Such aw arrangement, which seems to point out its own propriety, is con- 
firmed by the parallel theory of the Hindoos. I think it evident, that the 
seven primeval long-lived spirits* are the same as the seven Menus, whose 
series commences with Swayambhuva or Adam and terminates with Vaivas- 
wata or Noah, and .who clearly run parallel with the ten antediluvian pa- 
triarchs or lords of created beings though the Hindoos make them the heads 
of seven successive worlds. For the ten lords descend from Swayambhfiva, 
and the six younger Menus also descend from -him : but the ten lords are 
said to produce seven other Menus, whom (I think with Mr. Wilford) we 
must necessarily identify with the seven Rishis that are preserved in an ark 
with Vaivaswata or the seventh Menu: hence the seventh Menu must 


' See ray Dissert, on the Cabin, vot. n. p. 109 . note k. 
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chronologically coincide villi the tenth lore!; and the series of Menus, how- 
e\cr each niay be feigned to preside over his own renovated world, must in 
reality synchronize with the period between Adam and Noah; Swnyam- 
bhuvn (as I have just observed) being certainly the former of those patriarchs, 
and Vnivnsvnta the latter. But, if the seven Menus l>c the same as the 
seven long-lived spirits of the Japanese, of w hich there can scarcely be a 
shadow of doubt ; then thosc'spirits must represent the antediluvians; a con- 
clusion, to w hi cli we had already been brought by tbe circumstance of lhei r 
longevity being succeeded by an abbreviation in the life of man before it was 
finally reduced to its present narrow limits. * 1 

It is observable, that the Japanese divide their seven spirits into three 
and foun I think it most probable, that they have adopted this arrange- 
ment in order that they might thus be .enabled to place a triad at the head 
of their cosmogony; for, like the Hindoos, they worship a triple god spring- 
ing out of an egg that rests upon the mysterious lotos. 1 They also contrived 
by such a ’plan to exhibit a complete ogdoad of four males and four fe- 
males,' corresponding with the two ‘successive ogdoads of the AdamitienI 
and Noetic families : for to each of the four spirits they assign a consort, 

thus making up the precise number eight. - 

i Though 1 it is easy to arrange the chronological epoch of the fiv e younger 
hero-gods, who- with shortened lives succeeded the seven great spirits, it 
roust of course be a matter of conjecture why 1 the number five has been 
pitched upon rathci than any other number : yet u conjecture may be ad- 
duced, which at least is not devoid of plausibility.'- As the seventh of the 
great spirits must, according to the analogy of the seventh Menu, be the 
same as Noah ; and as human life began to shorten'not with him, but with 
bis sons : he must plainly be excluded from the number of the five hero- 
gods. And again, since the dispersion from Babel took place in the days 
of Nimrod, I should doubt whether we ought to look for any one of them 
posterior to the time-' of that prince. Now there is reason to believe, that 
the Japanese are of Cuthic or Scythiah origin ; mt'Ieast they seem to have 
among them a very considerable mixture of Cuths : hence we must look for 


1 See Plate I. Fig. 14. 
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the later of their five demigods m the line of Ham, rather than in that of CI 
either of his brethren * If then wc inquire vvithra these defined limits, we 
shall find that Scripture furnishes us with exactly five patriarchs, who with 
shortened lives succeed .Noah the supposed seventh great spirit namely, 
Shcm, Ham, Japhct, Cush, and Nimrod 

I may remark, that the idea of the seven spirits bemgsupenor to men, and 
jet being at once their ancestors and of the same chaotic origin with them, 
very nearly corresponds with the notion of the Egyptians, that their country 
was first ruled by the immortals, and with the Greek division of the intelli- 
gent beings who sprang from chaos into the immortal gods and mortal 
men , \ 

X The Greek accounts of the cosmogony indeed appear evidently to 
have been borrowed from the systems of more ancient nations, whether they 
otfeur in the writings of the philosophers or of the poets As such therefore 
the preceding detail will throw considerable light on them nor are they in 
themselves destitute of interest. 

1 It was well remarked by Cudworth, though he has not built upon the 
remark the superstructure w hich I conceive he ought to have done, that the 
cosmogony of the pagans was in reality one and the same thing with their 
theogony * This arose from the circumstance, which I have so frequently 
had occasion to notice, of their confounding the proper creation of the 
world with its re formation after the delu a e and the confusion itself origi 
nated from the doctrine of a succession of similar worlds, at the close of 
each of which all the hero-gods are absorbed into the essence of the great 
father, as at the commencement of each they are all reproduced from Ins 
essence Hence it happened, that the Demon gods of the Gentiles, whose 
history when analysed shews them to be chiefly the family Of Adam reap- 
pearing in that of Noah, are represented, sometimes as effecting the crea 
tion, and sometimes as themselves originating out of it This last is emt 
nently the case with the theogony of Hesiod His account of the produc 
tion of the Universe is so immediately connected with the whole tram of 

* \ ide infra book « c 4 $ II 3 (2 ) 
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(lilu vian hero-gods whose birth he deduces from the chaotic mixture; with 
die Eros Uranus, and Cronus, of the Orphic poet; and with the twice-told 
story of n tetrad, composed pf on older god and three younger deities his 
children; that it must ‘necessarily be viewed as relating in n great measure 
to the reformation of the earth after the deluge, though by no means with- 
out a decided allusion to a yet prior creation. 

First, says he, existed Chaos. Neil teas produced the spacious earth, 
the firm seat of the Olympian immortals; Tartat us htd rvithin the re- 
cesses of the ample globe ; and Eros, the most beaut ful <f the immortals, 
the dispeller of care, and the author of u ise counsels both to gods and men. 
j From Chaos sprang Erebus and black Night ; and, from the union of 
Night and Erebus, si ere born Ether and the Day. 1 m 

These first principles gave birth to various oceanic gods; among whom we 
recognize the Uranus and Cronus of the Orphic poet, and Rheathe fabled 
mother of all the deities. Uranus is tuice represented ns being the parent 
of three sons : and the same legend is afterwards repeated in the story of 
Cronus,* who is similarly made the father of a triple offspring. I say re- 
peated, both because Uranus* and Cronus may be proved to be the same 
p erson, and because the tiro fables carry along with them a sufficiency of 
internal evidence to establish the point of their origination from a common 
source. Uranus is said to have been mutilated by Cronus : and Cronus 
himself, according to the Orphic poet, experienced afterwards the same 
treatment from Jupiter or (as he was called by the Egyptians) Hnramon 
It is added, that Cronus was intoxicated at the time when the affair hap- 
pened.* If the very contextureof this story did not plainly shew whence 
it was derived, the name of that son of Cronus, to whom the crime against 
bis intoxicated father is attributed, would inseparably connect it with a 
well-known event in the life of Noah. The Gentiles indeed, and especially 
the Hindoos, have, after their manner, explained the fable m a physical 
sense, ns alluding to the successive destructions and renovations of the 
world ■ and the general story of the mutilation of the principal hero-god 
appears to me in itself to relate also to the supposed hermaphroditic nature 


• Hesiod Theog >er, ll6 
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of the great father : but yet, as the event stands connected in the Greek le- cn 
gend, it is almost impossible not to refer it to. the indignity which Noah 
suffered from Canaan. Since then the god3 oft Hesiod are manifestly di- • 
luvian or arkitc gods, the chaos, from which they are produced, must be 
the chaos, out of which the world was created anew after the deluge,* 
though, for the reasons already assigned, neither a prior creation nor a prior 
race of hero-gods are to be excluded. 

2. Much the same remarks apply to the cosmogony preserved by Aris- 
tophanes. . 

Chaos, and Night, and black Erebus , and wide Tar tarns, Jirst existed. 

At that time, there xcas neither earth, air, nor heaven. But , in the bosom 
of Ifyxbus, black-winged Night produced an aerial egg ; from which , in 
due season, beautiful Love, decked with golden wings, was born. Out of 
Chaos,' in " the midst of wide-spreading Tart ants, he begot our race, and 
called us forth into the light.* 

' The Love or Eros of Aristophanes is the same mythological character as 
the Phanes-Protogonus of the Orphic poet, os the first-born Brahma of the ' 
Hindoos, and as the primeval Pubncu of the Chinese. They are all equally 
produced from the egg, that floated upon the waters of the chaotic mixture : 
and they arc all equally represented as being the parents of the’ human 
race. The Orphic Phanes is styled hidden , from his being inclosed within 
the ark : the Love of Aristophanes, in allusion to the egress from the arkite 
egg, is said to have called forth* mankind into light. From the Orphic 
Phanes the immortal gods derive their origin : the Eros of Hesiod is the 
wise counseller both of gods and men.’ But these immortal gods are not 
beings, that have existed from -eternity. Their mythological birth synchro- 
nizes with the birth of the world. They are produced, at the commence- 
ment of each system ; Which, according to the Hindoos, is invariably pre- 
ceded by a deluge i they are produced, with their general parent Eros him- 
self, from ancient Chaos and that allegorical egg which once within narrow 
bounds inclosed the Universe. The earth, as Hesiod truly tells us, when it 
emerged out of the same Chaos, was their first habitation. Then it was, that 
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Eros performed the task of dispelling the anxious cures of the hero-gods. 
In short, ns Ilomcr asserts that all the pagan deities sprang from the ocean;* 
so Pindar delivers it os nn undoubted truth, Uiat the origin of god3 and of 
men is the same, that they were nil bom from one common mother. 1 This 
great universal parent, the Pnnthcn of antiquity, who 13 the same as the 
black goddess or Night or Venus that 'produces the mundane egg in Chaos, 
was certainly the arkitc ship and ultimately the larger mundane ship floating 
(os it was supposed) in the waters of Chaos. 

3. The opinions of some of the ancient philosophers, respecting the 
aqueous origin of the Universe, arc, I think, to be referred to the same 
double source: for the world, both at its first creation and at its subsequent 
postdiluvian renovation, equally arose out of water. Of such a conjecture 
the propriety is confirmed by the character of the agent, to whom the work 
is ascribed. Thulcs and Anaxagoras agree in teaching, that water was the 
matrix of all things, and that the Universe remained in a state of chaotic 
confusion until Nous or Intellect came and arranged it in order. 

This demiurgic Nous is evidently the same |>crson as the Nous of the 
Platonists; who was the head and parent of three younger demiurgic Noes, 
and whom Proclus rightly identifies with the Orphic hermaphroditic Jupi- 
ter . 1 He is also. pronounced to be one with the ark-preserved Dionus or 
Bacchus, and with the navicular Cronus who is similarly described as 
the father 'of a triple offspring . 4 The creative Nous therefore is plainly 
the same person as the transmigrating great parent, who appears with 
his three sons at the commencement of every mundane system: and 
the Greek word Nous, like the Sanscrit ‘w ord Menu, was ma'de to signify 
Mind or Intellect , because Nuh or Noah was deemed the Soul of the 
World. 

XI. I shall take^ this opportunity of making some remarks on the Or- 
phic and Platonic triads, which have not unfrequently been esteemed 
primeval corruptions of the doctrine of .the Trinity. That such was their 

* Plut. de placit. philos. lib. i.*p. 875. 1 

Pmd. Nem. Qd. vi. 

* Cicer. de nat. dear. hb.i. c. 10. Diog Laer in vit Thai, et Anax. 
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origin, thoroughly tlisbclierc:' /or, though one of the most prominent 
features of ancient mythology* is the notion , that the world was created -or 
rather formed anew by the instrumentality of a ^triplicated divinity or a. triad 
of great gods, circumstantial evidence demonstrates,- that this demiurgic* 
triad, emanating- flow a paternal monad, is really composed of qo* other 
persons than the three sons of Noah viewed as a reappearance of the three 
sons of Adam, ' „ • *j. > 

1 . In the beginning , according to the doctrine of Orpheus , says Cedre- 
r nus from the Christian chronographer Timotheus, was created th*e Ether.- 
Chaos,' and gloomy Night the first of all things , enveloped it on every side, 
and occasioned an universal obscurity. Nevertheless , there was p being; 
incomprehensible, supreme, and preexistent ; the creator of. all things, as 
well of the Ether itself as of whatsoever is under the Ether , The eartk 
was hitherto invisible oii\account'of the 'darkness, until the light , bursting 
through the Ether,’ illuminated the whole creation. ‘That light was- the 
being before mentioned, even he that is above all things. His name is 
Wisdom, Light, and Lite i* but these three powers are one power ; the 
strength of which is the invisible, the incomprehensible, God. - From this 
power all things were produced, incorpoi eal particles, the sun,, the moon,' 
their influences, the stars , the land, and the sea ; together with , all things' 
in them, whether they be visible or invisible. The human race was formed 
■ ,by an immediate act of the deity , and received from him a reasonable soul. 
•Thus were all 'things, created by the three names of the one only God; and 
he is all things .* , v ' 

* Replete as this legend is \rith much curious and (I believe) genuine mat- 
ter, it- is impossible to avoid recognizing t the hand of a modem Christian 
corrector; whd, by a few strokes of his pen pioperly applied, has transformed 
-the real Orphic triad into an accurate, resemblance of the scriptural Trinity. 
The too palpable similitude would in itself be sufficient to excite suspicion^ 
even if we had no other accounts of the Orpine triad: but, when those 
accounts ore examined, |he suspicion (as it^ appeals to me) wiU nearly be 

* Ccdrcn. lbs tor. Compend. p 57 The same fragment is preserved also by Suidas, and 
nearly m>th$ same term!. Lexic. vox Orpheus. 
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Eros performed the tnsfc of dispelling the anxious cares of the hero-gods. 
In short, ns Homer asserts that nil the pagan deities sprang from the ocean ;* 
so Pindar delivers it ns nn undoubted truth, that the origin of gods and of 
men is the same, that they were all bom from one common mother. 1 This 
great universal parent, the Pnnthca of antiquity, who is the same as the 
black goddess or Night or Venus that 'produces the mundane egg in Chaos, 
was certainly the arkitc ship and ultimately the larger mundane ship floating 
(as it was supposed) in the waters of Chaos. 

3. The opinions of some of the ancient philosophers, respecting the 
aqueous origin of the Universe, nrc, I think, to be referred to the same 
double source: for the world, both at its first creation and at its subsequent 
postdiluvinn renovation, equally arose out of water. Of such a conjqpture 
the propriety is confirmed by the character of the agent, to whom the w ork 
is nscribed. Thales and Anaxagoras agree in teaching, Ihnt water was the 
matrix of all things, and that the Universe remained in a state of chaotic 
confusion until Nous or Intellect came and arranged it in order. 

This demiurgic Nous is evidently the same person as the Nous of the 
Platonists; who was the head and parent of three 'younger demiurgic Noes, 
and whom Proclus rightly identifies with the Orphic hermaphroditic Jupi- 
ter. 1 He is also. pronounced to be one with the ark-preserved Dionus or 
Bacchus, and with the navicular Cronus who is similarly described as 
the father »of a triple offspring. 4 Tbe creative Nous therefore is plainly 
the same person as the transmigrating great parent, who appears with 
his three sons at the commencement of every mundane system : and 
tbe Greek word Nous, like the Sanscrit’word Menu, was ma'de to signify 
Mind or Intellect, because Nuh or Noah was deemed the Soul of the 
World. 

XI. I shall take this opportunity of making some remarks on the Or- 
phic and Platonic triads, which have not unfrequcntly been 'esteemed 
primeval corruptions of the doctrine of .the Trinity. That such was their 

* Plut. de placit pbilos. hb. i. p. 875. * 
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origin, I thoroughly disbelieve. 1 - for, though one of the most prominent 
features of ancient mythology* is the notion that the world was created or 
rather formed anew by the instrumentality of a triplicated divinity or a triad 
of great gods, circumstantial evidence demonstrates, that this demiurgic' 
trjad, emanating from a paternal monad, is really composed pf no other 
persons than the three sons of Noah view ed as a reappearance of the three 
son3 of Adam, * ( 

I. In ike beginning , according to the doctnne of Oipheus, ^ajs Ccdre- 
nus from the Christian chronographer Timotheua, was created the Ether. 
Chaos, and gloomy Night the first of all things , enveloped it on every side, 
and occasioned an universal obscurity Nevertheless, there was p being, 
incomprehensible, supreme, and preexistent , the creator of all things, as 
well of the Ether itself, as of irhat soever is under the Ether The earth 
teas hitherto tnvisiblc on account of the darkness, until the light , bursting 
through the Ether, illuminated the whole creation That light was the 
being before mentioned, even he. that is above all things His name is 
Wisdom, Light, and Life but these three powers are one power , the 
strength of which is the invisible, the incomprehensible, God From this 
power all things were produced, i ncorpoi eal particles, the sun, \ the moon, 
their uifluences, the stars , the land, and the sea , together uitk < all things 
m them, xvhethei they be visible or invisible The human race Teas formed 
by an immediate act of the deity, and I'tceived fron\ him a reasonable soul. 

» Thus wei e all things treated by the tin ee names of the one only God , and 
he is all things 1 , 

Replete as this legend is with much curious and (I believe) genuine mat- 
ter, it is impossible to avoid recognizing the hand of a modem Christian 
corrector, whtf, by a few strokes of hrs pen pioperly apphed, has transformed 
the real Orphic triad into an accurate resemblance of the scriptural Tnnity. 
The too palpable similitude would in itself be sufficient to excite sus^cion^ 
e\eo if we had no other accounts of the Orphic triad but, when those 
accounts are examined, |he suspicion (as it appeals to me) will nearly be 
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converted into fccrtamty. I t>£hcvc indeed, that Orphcns, or 'whoever' uus 
the nuthor of hi3 rentami, taught, that the Universe originated from a triad 
believe nUo, that he asserted the divnmy l of thatWadj because the tri- 
'“piicated great father of 'paganism was tlmversa^y , LstccmetJ the principal 
’deity * J wid I further believe, thdt *hc might hate described Ins tnnd'its es- 
sentially but one person who multiplied himself info three \ because I find 
exactly the same tenet maintained in the ' theology of IJindostan, to 1 whidli 
1 the Orphic remains bear so close a rescmblanria that thcy'lnust inevitably^ 
'considered as inculcating one system But I am slow to erwht, that he' dc- 
3 5crjb<ld his triad in the prctiSCnvords and in the precise manner attributed 
*to him by Cedrenus and Titnotheus f -*,»*'*/<- 

I am ' die more confirmed in my opinion, both by finding that the 'bery 
1 curious cosmogony introduced into the Orphic Argoiiautics exhibits no Such 
c marks of corrective 'alteration, and by observing that the genuine Orphic 
’‘triad does not bear the Christianized names Vhich Cedrehiis ascribes 'to it 7 
I have Sung, says the poet* the tm)hei)se necessity of ancient Chaos ; and 
4 Clonus who produced the vast traits of Ether \ arid Eros 1 the parent ~of 
elemal Night, famed on account of 7ns dmble nature , whom’ more recent 
"mortals call Phancs, and the birth of mighty Bttmo f and the deeds of the 
"earth-born , and the •wanderings of Ceres , and the illustrious gifts vf the 
Cabin , and the ineffable nocturnal mysteries of Bacchus , and Venus be- 
‘loved by Adorns, and the orgies of Prandice , ank the mourning oj the* Egyp- 
tians ‘ and the infernal rites of Osins * So 4 again, in another part of the- 
poem Tseng the mystic hymn 1 of ancient Chao's ', the ' alternation^)} the 
physical elements , Mb J or mat ion of heaven ft he oi igin ofihe broad breasted 
^ earth, the pi ofundiiy of the vast ocean / rose Eros, the inost ancient, the 
QexfvJvr J tffkz 1 Uiuvceic, reba puidu.<xd <iU ikwgs J and separated each 
** from the other ) and Cronus the due destroyer, until the sceptre o f the 
^• immortals passed to thUnder loving Jupiter f 4 ^ u H 

Nbw I will venture to assert, that the whole cosmogony, as exhibited in 


the Argonaupcs, ism ( a J great measure J diluvian * though,^ as usual, with a 
“creation Thetlcmiurgic power is here^dcclared 


^decided reference to a pnor“creati< 
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.to be Phanes or feros,. and with him ji3 associated Cronus or the destruc- 
tive power.:. <But Phanes is certainly ihe same as the Hindoo, Brahma; both 
because the attribute of. creation is .ascribed to each ( contradistinctively to 
-that of destruction, and because each is declared to be that first-born who was 
produced from the egg that floated in Chaos : and, , in a similar .manner, 

< Cronus is clearly that person of the , Hindoo triad ; whose office it is to de- 
stroy each world when the appointed hour arrives,, who in conjunction, with 
.the creative power -presides over .what the Orphic poet calls , thd alternation 
of the physical elements, and .who bears the, name of .Siva or dlfakadeva. 

I Such being the case, ; since, in .the .account given by 4 Cedrenuff of, the .Orphic 
cosmogony, the office of creator is ascribed to a god, .who, multiplies him- 
^sclf into three powers, and,who is said to^bear the three names a{ .Wisdom 
j'and , Light-, and'Zi/e ; and since, /n, the Argonautics, the same office.. of 
. creator. is chiefly assigned to Eros or Phanes, though f not without -.admitting 
even the destroyer: Cronus ; to a, share of the* labour : it .will necessarily fol- 
\ low, however, the colouring of/the Orphic triad in Cedrenus may'.have been* 
"> heightened by some Christian hand, that Eros and the triplicated demiurge 
v.nre one'and the same person., Accordingly, this conclusion exactly^ agrees, 
,4>oth with the Hindoo theology which makes *Brahma a member .of a divine 
..triad, and, with the Orphic theology' itself which similarly makes Eros (who 
.must plainly^ be identified, with brahma) a member of another divine. triad. 
^Hencc the Orphic triad, though mentioned tn^uch remarkable, terms, by Ce- 
. drenus, .proves eventually to 'be no^ -other than that Hindoo t^iad ; ivlnch is 
...supposed to emanate from [a yet older deity, ^and of which the different 
v ^nembers ail, melt ^botli, into ^ each other and into the primeval unity .of, their 
; common parent. . So again, ' Phanes and Cronus, though' separately yiewe'd . 
as the powers. of creation and destruction, will’ he found, 'eventually to be 
one person /which person is the great father, chiefly indeed Nodi, ; ye^.not 
that patriarch exclusively,' -but rather NoaK considered ds a reappearance .of 
/Adam. , Thus the double nature of ‘Phanes' relates to Noah’s .twofold ex- - 
. istence, the second period of it commencing with’ his 'allegorical, birth from 
i * for the first-born Eros or, Phanes! .that'hidden.ta'uriform god who', 

'was the common parent both of gods and men/ is' declared by the Orphic 
poet, to be the sameas Bacchus; to whom he equally assigns a double ,na- 
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turr, whom l‘ c *»ni!nrlv styles the tauriform hidden dcilt/, and who iva$ 
fjjoiud to have been in his allegorical infancy set afloat m an ark on thfe 
Mjrftce hf the ocean ' Phancs or Bacchus, -a* miy observe, is said m the 
Argonaulics to be the parent of the goddess Night * Urn goddess, fis the 
Orphic port elsewhere informs us, jsno oilier than Venus 'and Venus her- 
sell is the universal mother, who comprehends under one character both the 
greater World and the smaller World, both the Larth and the .Ark ■> Here 
she is described as being the daughter of the primeval Eros or Cupid, who 
perfected the Universe and -who produced nil things tit other times, nnd 
according to flic more popular mythology, she is represented as being his 
parent. But this seeming contradiction, of which instances perpetually occur 
in the fables of paganism, is easily accounted for (as I have already had 
occasion to intimate in general terms) by the different degrees of relationship 
•which the great father was thought to bear to the great mother He whs 
her parent, considered os the creator of the World nnd a§ the builder of the 
*Ark he was her son considered os produced out of the Earth and as horn 
from the Ark he was her husband, considered as jointly with her brtnging 
all things into existence Tins goddess Night or the infernal Venus is the 
same as Bnmo I tlcnisc mentioned in the cosmogony of t)ic Argonauhes f 
and Brimo again is the same as Hecatfe and Ceres 1 while the Cabiric, the , 
Eleu'ainian, the Bacchic, and the Egyptian, Mysteries alike describe the 
wonderful deliverance of the patriarchal family from the waters of die dc~ ; 
lu 6 c * 

Thus we ore already brought to the conclusion, that the Orphic demiurgic 
triad is in reality no other than the Hindoo triad that is to say, it is a triad, 
which, so far from having any relation to the holy Trinity, ^consists of the * 
jrreat jEaJther mnlty ilwny himself at the commencement of every world into _> 
three sons> it is a t»iad, in short, springing from unity; of which the unity " 
is Adam reappearing in Noah j nnd the triad the three sons of Adam reap- 
pearing in the three sons of Noah But the conclusion is further strength* 
ened by our finding, that the Christianized names, which Cedrenus gives to 

* Comj are Orph Hymn, v with Hymn xxix 

•O (.h lljmn , ver 2 ' ' 

* See tny D sicrL On the Cab n to! I p 139 279 vof n p 323 • 
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the three persons of the Orphic tmd, arc ndt the names which the poet c 
himself applies to them He does indeed maintain the ancient tenet of a 
triad of deity, and consrdeis the great fathei ns multiplying himself into three^ 
powers 01 emanations but, instead of denominating those three powers 
Wtsdom, Light, and Life, he styles them, m evuct accordance with the lan- 
guage of the Argonautics," Phones or EiOS, Uranus and Cronus, and, after 
the manner of the Hindoos, he chiefly ascribes th< work of creation to the 
first of them who is the same as Brahma, and the work of destruction to the 
last who is the same as Siva ‘ M hat we arc to understand by the birth of 
Eros or Brahma from the egg lias already been sufficient!) pointed out the _ 
exposure of Bacchus an an ark, and the voyage of Siva in the ship Argha 
Over the'surface of thfc deluge, afford the best comment both upon the produc- 
tion and character of tiie Oi phic demiurge I urthci light however is thrown 
upon the subject by the mythological birth { not only of the creative Eros but x 
of all the persons of the ti lad , As the Ilindbos suppose that Brahma, Vish _ 
noo, andjSna, were each produced from an egg so Oi) mpiodorus tells us, l 
tliat tn the Orphic theolog) an egg guej birth to the three primeval monads or 
individuals 1 1 Now, since Phones or Lios is himself said to be born from an 
eggwiUnu which he had been hidden, since the triad of which he ia the head is 
also said to he boi n from an egg within winch it had similarly been hidden, sm<-e j 
Ehanes is declared in the Argonautics to be the creator of th* w orld and i 
since in the fragment preserved by Cedienus frOin Timothcus the three powers f 
of one god whose names are Wisdom Lt 0 ht and Life are also ‘pronounced to 
have created the world we cannot reasonably doubt, that the Orphic triad f 
mentioned by Ccdrenus whatever marks it may bear of the corrective hand 
of some Christian editor, is the very same as the triplicated Phanes or as tliat 
i triad which is fabled to have been born out of an egg But the character of 
the hidden Phanes or Bacchus, who was exposed in an ark and who is des 
cnbetl as the common parent both of gods and of men, proves him to be 
IS oah ufio was esteemed h reappearance ot Adam consequently thetuad, 
produced by his triplication of himself can have no reference to the Trinity, 
but must ’clearly be composed of the triple offspring of fixe great transim- 


* Proc in Plat Tim p 93 apud Cudw In tell ‘’jst b, i c 4 p 305 
•Olymp Comment in ihilib npudOrpb Oper Ceanqr p 410 
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Jfiiurgic principles jointly produced >**“ U ' c !><>« celebrate tt tnild of d& 

Ur ucc °f t,l c ocean r but lie IiAenisr < t * C ^’ M ^ °ncc.floatcd on the 
n-ovM Ungs or, Ungd «»***>* >*»/££ 

r ' rst te'Phw Uranus J: , “ , tr°‘r 0nad *“«% • 
r® '"an, fatly occupy ,| lc place of-Lf ,1 CU5 " nM Dio «“™-- 
arrmigcl ns o trim! ■ All ,, blh ro^tl h”^' Cronu5 ' : ”'-™ 

P'.ac<) in the single person of Phanc/br 1 .W ' " *' ,c °OVare com. 

nod three, or one producing three Henen ' ' J u 13 ’ a' '1,0 same time, 'one ' 
»«rod: and hence, since aiX,o *? I ^ 
worshipped in tlie onity of Osins n n d since ih 8 >,,blC of t,,e grant father 
of the same great fa Jr worshipped "at 

thp tetrad Phanes described us having four e)cv because he”’ ‘°." e& ' a 

PC ™ n b ; t, ‘ lhe al »"S"'a' -o-d and the Mad nhieh euia * 

< he who]? of this cabaliatical jargon meant no more, thauMhat ifa e n '** 
'father, W |,om they venerated f as the supreme^ and ^vhose vn* m nfT* 
commencement of» each success. v e a arid they dtduccd either froml So t 

'orifrora jO sIjij* , «n«. tfio parent of, three son- . Q ,n S 


imciicement of-each successive world they dtduccd either fn 
JCgg or from u lotos 'ortfrom ,q ship, , was the parent of, three son- , , 
v As the ancient, |iagans by tri|ilicatiiig the.unity of Ihqgreat father r '' ' " 

Adam and Noah-had each three son-, produced throe great fathers’- 

analogously triplicating the unity of? the great mother,, they prodme i*S bj 
great mothers. , Such is the triple Devi of the Hindoos, , whose three/ ™* e 
thouuh she is stdl but one person, .constitute to the three wives of «,.■ T” 5 ’ 
>< ,uir l J p i T ^ _ eir three 
l»«P«d Orph. Ocrr fir.*.. .. jno 'i 


greu* jiiiuntio. - vuv** is if 

though she iS stUl but one 


j , * >USr L „ p | r 

* Olymp. Copiroent in Phsd^opud Orph. Oprr Gc*ner, p iQS. 
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chief divinities * such nlso is the triple Diana or Hecat& of the Greeks and «uch 
is the triplicated goddess Night of the Orphic poet He tells u«f, that Night 
was the daughter of the primeval Eros, and that she was the same person as 
the infernal -oceanic Venus or the great mother jet he likewise \ eiy remark- 
ably teaches us that there were three Nights, and that from the last of them 
Sprang J ustfcc * Now, when the character of the goddess Night is consi 
tiered, whom the poet identifies with Venus or Isis or 1st, that was horn 
from the ocean and that floated on the waters of the deluge in the fornfof 
the ship Argha, it will, I think, be sufliciently evident that the birth df 
Justice from her womb means the birth of the just man No&h the Sadifcl 
alike of Moses and Sanchomatho, frpm the gloomy intenor of the Ark 
Enough has now perhaps been said to ‘shew, that the Orpine demiurgic 
triad enn have no connection with the doctrine of the Trinity indeed Cud 
Worth himselt ingenuously confesses, that the appellation of Logos or tht 
JFord, which as well as the title of Light has been conferred flpon the second 
person of that triad, is liable to the suspicion at least of forgery ’ 

» *2 £ Whit has been -said Tcspecttng the Oiphic triad will lead us, if I mis 
take notf to a tight understanding of the famous Platonic triad which is st 
milarly represented as being the creator of the world The idea, which I am 
disposed to entertain of it, is this that it was primarily and properly a mere 
mortal triad, the very same as the triad of the Orphic philosophy, to w bich, 
agreeably to a system that prevailed m almost evciy part of the globe, the 
creation or rdther the renovation of the Umveise was ascribed at every great 
mundane change which matter was destined periodically to undergo, but that 
afterwards, by an intercourse more or less direct with the Hebrews, some 
khow ledge of a divine Trinity in the essence of God was superadded to the 
old tradition of a demiurgic triad, springing from a monad, and born out of a 
wonderful egg which had floated during an entire year on the surface of the 
Chaotic ocean it'* > t 

’With respect to the first part of tins opinion, we are plainly told by Proclus, 
that the three deihiunnO Noes or Intelligences of the Platonist 4 melius were, 

;1*j i i j , j i 1 

' llcrm Comment in Thied apud Orph p 406 

* Heb pn2 See Gen vi.,9 ,aod Sanch apud Eusefa Frxp Evan lb i c 10 

* Intel! Syst b i c, 4 p 303 ) jj-uu , > 
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In the judgment of tfmt philosopher, the very same ns Plato's three Kings and 
as the Orphic trihd'of Phahes Uranus and Cronus. 1 ' Here then the identity 
* of 'the Platonic unrf the Orphic triads is unequivocally -confessed by one, 
irho had thoroughly stuchcd the subject -lienee, whatever subsequent addi- 
tions might be made from another quarter to the Platonic doctrine, originally 
and properly it was a mere transcnpfof the ancient Orphic philosophy. ‘Put 
we have seen, that the Orphic triad was the very same ns theTrimurti of the 
Hindoos and ns the demiurgic trinds of most primitive nations: and we have 
further seen, that those wnriotis triads were no other than the’ triplicated great 
futlier, -who was supposed to appear at the commencement of cveiy new 
world after floating on the surface of the ocean during the intermediate period 
fctfher in an egg or on the lotos or literally in the ship Argha. Consequently, 
if the Platonic triad were properly the same ns the Orphic triad, Agreeably 
to the express declaration of > A melius, it must, in' a similar? irinnner be the 
samc^os the triplicated unity of the' mere mortal great father; and mustthcre i 
fore, in the first instance at l£rtst, be wholly unconnected with a chief article * 
of Christian belief. ' { ' • ' ' •* . 1 ■* 4 .1 « \ j 

" With respect to the second port of the opinion which ‘I 'have expressed,* 
since It is well known tbat'PJoto travelled into Egypt," if not into the cast* 
since his discjplc'Apuleius affirms, that he went there for tho express purpose 
dfleaming the rites of the prophfcts; since Aristobulus the Jew declares, that 
lie had 'diligently studied the law of Moses; -since 'Josephus ranother Jew'" 
asserts,' that he plainly imitated that lawgiver; since Clcincns'Alexamlrinus 
the Christian speaks of him, as being 'acquainted with prophecy/ pad as' 
having revived the light of ‘Hebrew* philosophy ; since - Jusiin 'Mattyr ano- 
ther Christian declares,'? that he' must' have borrowed from the writings of 
Moses - since in exact accordance with opinions both of Jens and Chris- 
tians,' Kumenius the Pythagorean even styles Inin the A incizing Moses ; 
since he himself speaks of certain Phenician (by w hich he must obviously 
mean Jewish) fables, ‘that represented / man as. made out of the dust of the 
earth- and since, at the rime when be travelled into Egypt, the Jews were 
wont to resort therein considerable numbers: when all these matters are 
duly weighed, we can scarcely avoid inferring, tbat the remarkable, title of 

* Proc. m Plat. Tim. p. 53. spud Cedw. InlilJ Syjt. b. J. c. 4. p. 30f>^ 
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Logos or the JFord, which he applies to 6ne of the persons of the old Orphic 
triads, and which is altogether unknown in the Orphic theology whence he 
confessedly received his doctrine of a demiurgic triad, was borrowed fiom 
the school of the Hebrew Torgumists.* But such an inference seems to be 
converted into almost absolute certainty by the declarations of the-Platonists 
themselves. Thus Proclus' tells us, that their belief jn R demiurgic triad 
v, as adopted from a 4 divinely revealed theology.* Here bespeaks of those 
opinions, w Inch Plato had learned from the Jewish writers, and which he had 
superadded to the mere mortal triad of the Orphic poet. He docs not mean 
to say, that his notion of a triad was itself derived from that source : of that 
PIat6 was already in posses'sion; because, according to A melius, his triad 
w as the very same as that of the more ancient Orphic philosophy, and con- 
sequently tire one must have been borrowed from the other. But when he 
became acquainted with the writings and traditions of the Hebrews, struck 
w ith the apparent analogy between his demiurgic triad w orshipped by the Gen : 
tiles as the supremo gbd and the real demiurgic Trinity of divine hypostases 
coexisting in mysterious TJnity, he not unnaturally mistook the one for the 
other: whence he ‘denominated his first person The good one ox The* being 
that always and truly exists, simply translating the name Jehovah ; his second 
person, ’Logos or the JFord. , fancying that Nous or Intellect, the title which 
the great father bore ns the Intelligent Soul of the World, might properly 
be identified with the Ghaldcc IJinira and the Hebrew Dabar ; and his third 
per still, the Spirit , > which fi om the exordium of Genesis he had learned to 
esteem the oldest of all things and the author of motion .* These three per- 
sons he mentions conjointly in his epistle to Dionjsius. 4 That such an adap- 
tation as I hefc suppose really took place, may be collected from Photius. 

* Apul. <1« dcgm.Flut. Euscb Pnep. Hein, lib. mu. c> 12, Joseph, cant. Apron. lib. u. 
Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. Pa.dng. lib. n Cl. Justin Mart. Apol. u. Theodor. Curat. 
Grcec. Afltct. lib. n. Plat, de repub. lib ni/fol 41. Plat. Phxd. p. 97* Epmora. p. 985 
apud "Kidder and Gale. % 

a Proc apud Cudw. Intcll. '*Syst. b. i. c.. 4. p. 294. IIis expression is r t herx'ahtof 
SrsXeyia. 1 . 4 

3 Plat, de repub. lib. vt. p. 508. Tub p. 27, 69 Phvdr. p. 2*7- Thtdon. p, 97, JZpi- 
nom, p.986. De leg lib. x. apud Kidder J 

4 Ad Dlonjs. Epis*. ji. apud Kidder. j , , 

Pag. Idol. ' ' . voi 1 . I L 
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He mentions, that Hi erodes divided ins hook of fate and providence info 
seven parts, and tbauthe object of the fourth part uis to reconcile the doc- 
trines of Pinto nith those writings which were accounted to be oracles, tlmt 
b to say, with the divinely revealed theology spoken of by^ Prochis, ninth (I 
tlnnk) must have been the theology of the Hebrews * * 

Since then, ncconhng to the express dccl intion of Amcfius, the genuine 
Platonic tind is the same ns the Orphic triad, it will follon, that Plato 
must Imvc been well acquainted with the trnd jn question previous to Ins 
intercourse with tho Hebrews' and it will likewise follow, that his mode of 
arranging it must have been similar to that which prevailed tn tho Orphic 
philosophy Now the Orpine Mysteries ascribed the creation of the world 
to a triad, which w as .thought to have emanated from a yet more ancient 
monad, and winch together with the monad was •'aid to lnvd been produced 
from a floating egg Hence, from the testimony of Anichus to the identity 
of the Orphic and Platonic triads, we seem obliged to conclude, that such 
also was the original triad of Plato before his ncquamfancc with those whom 
lie terms Phemcians However it might be afterwards adapted to the knOw- 
ledgc.wluch he had acquired of a higher Trinity , it was at first, like the Or- 
pine tetrad of one king producing three younger kings, a subordinate triad 
sprmgingfrom a more ancient monad Accordingly we find, that thejinmitive 
idea of one genei a ting three, which equally occurs in the mythology of Ilm- 
dostan, China, Phemcia, and Greece, was never wholly lost among the Pla 
tonists Thus Amelins speaks of a Demiurge and three Noes or three kings, 
whom he designates by the titles of Him who exists, Him uho possesses, ind 
Him uho sees ' and thus .Prod us very distinctly asserts the existence of ft 
monad, which presides over a separate and subordinate triad Tins assertion 
he makes m such a manner, as at once to* prevent ^the possibility ot being 
misunderstood, and to teach us what person was Intended by the unitv of the 
primeval Nous He speaks of three gods, whom he declares to be the same 
as thpse celebrated by jhe Pythagoreans and tli^n be remarks, that one 

* Phot npud Cudw Intcll Syst b i c 4 p n cj'» " 

* AfitXio; Se rfiTOr run i'9» Ar uiolfyor, xeu bisoj --je f Ban aif -'£•!( tor Orta to* 

•ftv O fwrrou Pmc in PJat Tim p 93 apod Cud » Intel! Syst b i c 4 p SO? The 
passage u obscure but! think it will not bear Dr Cudworth s translation of ft /f i hue 
erred in my own glos , let it be rejeeFe ! 
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Is Oils nv alike the father of them ull In the same passage he mentions the 
three Kings, whom Plato supposed to be the cieitors and governors of the 
Universe and, has mg pronounced that Ainchus rightly identified them with 
tlv three kings of the Orphic poet, lie adds, that it was howesci a necessary 
constitution ol* this triad tint the divine number, meaning evident)} the mo- 
nad, should precede* it* If sic would fuithcr wish to know, who is that 
singleNous or Intellect tint is thus placed at the head of three } ounger Noes, 
Proclus w ill gisc us all the information that could be desired lit tenches us, 
still in the course of the same pnsaigc, tint the demiurgic Nous of Plato 
was the stiinc person as the demiurgic Jupiter of the Orphic poet, and 4 that 
this Jupiter, the creator of all things, preceded the threo sons of Cionus 
whence it is manifest, that the primeval Jupiter is the same person as Cronus, 
the names being used indifferently and comcrtibly, and dnch being uhke 
described as the parent of three sons* Agreeably to such a deduction/* he 
elsewhere tells us, that Nous*was equally Croons and Jupiter, though one 
was ordinarily esteemed tho father of the other nnd, as he makes Jupiter to 
be the held of the three «onsof Cronus, e o he likewise affirms, that Cronus 
was the first king of the intelligent gods, tint is, of the three Noes or 
demiurgic Intellects 1 In a similar manner, we Icain from Eusebius, that 
the person, whom Anaxagoras called Nous or Intellect, and whom he repre 
sented as producing an orderly world out of umvcisal disorder, was the same 
both as Jupiter and as Prometheus * 

Thus it nppeirs, tint the trnd of Plato however lie might afterwards 
decorate it with names and attributes borrowed frpm the Jewish Targunmts, 
was m icahty the tmd of the Oi pine poet, and tliTt the Nous, whom he 
placed at the head of it, vt is the c amc os the Orphic Jupiter, as Cronus or 
Saturn, and as Prometheus But both Prometheus Cronus ind the Or 
pine Jupiter, are all most ccitainly the great father, that is to '.av, Adam 
reappearing in the chancier of*Noih For Prometheus is said to have 
flourished it the period of a great deluge Cronus, as ever} part of hi» hi * 

, 1 Proc m I hi T n p 03 94 apnd Cud v 

* Pice nPht Tim j Qa ipu ) C d\ J 

/ * Proc m I lat TI fo^on p °56 p 1 Cpd * 
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tbry shews, is a diameter made op of the tiro* patriarchs who appeared at 
the commencement of the two successive worlds : and the Orphic Jupiter is 
described with the precise well-known attributes of the great father insepa- 
rably united to the great mother ; for, like the diluvian Siva in the compound 
form of Anlha-Nori, lie is said to be an hermaphrodite from whose womb 
universal nature is produced. If then the head of the Platonic triad be the 
great father considered in unity, the triad itself must be composed of his three 
tuns, whom the pagans- turned in tho light of the great father triplicated. 

The sum and substance, in short, both* of the Hindoo, the" Chinese, the 
Pythagorean, the Orphic, and the Platonic, theology, so far os ft* respects 
that being who was considered as the animating Soul and demiurgic Princi- 
ple of tire Universe, is comprized in the words' of the oracle, which.Patri- 
•tius cites from Dnmascius’. Through the xchole scat Id shines a triad, oxer * 
tililch presides a monad .* This*monad, being confessedly the^ same as Cro- 
• nus or the more ancient Jupiter, can only bc-the great father Noah viewed 
ns a reappearance of Adam : and this triad, which shines through die whole 
world, and among the persons of which there was an old tradition that the* 
world was once divided, must in consequence be the triple -offspring of the 
< one patriarch Similarly viewed as a reappearance of the triple offspring of 
the oilier, ' ' 1 * i ^ 

- In exact agreement with such a conclusion,* ris the demiurgic ‘Nous is de- 
clared to be one person 'with Prometheus who flourished at the time of a 
deluge and with Cronus who was" the father of three sons; so we sometimes 
find him celebrated, as the Nous mho came forth from a door, while yet he 
is cabahslically pronounced in the same sentence to be the Nous or Intellec- 
tual Soul of the Universe.* ‘I need scarcely observe, ' that the, expression 
"manifestly relates to the mystic birth of 'Noah from the door" in the side of 
the Ark > ' • - * > * * ’ 

XII. As the inhabitants of the great' eastern continent systematically 
“blended together the "primeval creation of the earth and its reformation after 
the deluge: so, whatever notions the tribes which peopled the western con- 

* Dairsas npud Cudw. Intcll Sjst ^ * w 

, * rirp S c try xXfjir hytyfjrzr, Unr ?»= varfts, Hat Xti flvfafn- Nsw, xeu ra nuto-a 

trgosrayafiwamt, Gregor Naziaa. dc Spin!. fcjSct. 
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tihent had of a cosmogony, they largely mingled them with allusions to the 
flood. * • > 

- 1. Tims the Peruvians termed the supposed -creator of the Universe Vi- 

- racocha : .but the word llracocha, in a manner precisely resembling 
'the title of ^thc Greek 'Aphrodite, denotes the froth of the sea , v What idea * 
they had of this primitive being whom they’ esteemed the demiurge, is suffi- 
ciently'plain from the curious circumstance of their applying the name to the 
Spaniards on account of their sailing in ships over the surface of the ocean. ' 
Accordingly, his sacred rites had immediate respect to the sea ; whence tbfc 
pretended creator, liJkc 'Brahma, Puoncu, andPhanes, w as thought to have 
derived his origin. Subordinate to Yintcocha they revered two triads ; con- 
necting, like the nations of the eastern continent, the triple .offspring of the 
great 'father with ilic Sun and (as in the case of Jupiter) with the thunder. 
The first, consisted of .Chuquilla, Catudln, and Iutyllapa ; or* the father- 
thunder, the son-thunder, and the brother-thunder: the 'second, of .Aporcili, 
Churunti/ and Intiquaoqui^'or the fathcr-Sun, theson-Suo, and the brothei - 
Sun. Nor were they satisfied with these two principal triads. So strongly’ 
were they Impressed with the notion of three deities inferior to that prime- 
-val god, who sprang from the sea and to whom they assimilated the Spanish 

mariners, that they had likewise three images of Chuquilla, himself a person 
of their first triad ; as the Persian Mithras was not only.one with Oromasdes 
and Ahriman/but was also said to have triplicated himself. Tiiey pad more- 
over on idol called Tangalanga , which they said was one in three and three 
in one : that is to say, the paternal monad branching out into a cognate triad 
v of sons; each, (agreeably * to the theory of the Hindoos) identifying himself 
with each, and all finally resolving themselves into the unity of that monad 
whence they had emanated. Added to these they venerated, like the pagans 
of the eastern he mispheie, a great universal mother : and, what shews yet 
further the genuine character of their ancient demiurgic man of the sea the 
•superior- of their multiplied triad, the badge of the Inca was a rainbow and 
two snakes the one allusive to the deluge, the others the symbols of the 
two general parents both of gods and men.* 

r ’ Purch’.'Tilgum, b’. «. c/lO/ 12. Fnichas quaintly call? tfccir triads an ttpuh imitation of 
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2 Rcimrk* not rii<xinnlir mav bo nndc on tlic deity, whom tlic Mexicans 
•'Uppoxttl to be the creator of the world, 7 he) called him j\ Text lit or 
Vilzhpntzlt f and believed him to be in n peculiar manner the founder and 
nnccstor of their own nation His image ims seated on nn azure coloured ■ 
stool placed in n litter 1 1 is complexion was also azure . and m Ins hand he' 

held mi azure staff, fashioned into the shape of a waving serpent Closely 
attached to him there* was a second deity named 1 la he And besides 

the^c two the} rev ertnl n third, whom they culled 7 czcalhpuctt Him 
the} esteemed thc'god of repentance- His complexion was nearly the 
«amc as that of Mcxitli for Ins sLituc ms formed out of a Mack sinning 
stone f As lor* the superior divinity of this triad, he was placed upon the 
high altar in a small box decked with feathers and ornaments of gold and 
the tradition of the Mexicans was, that, when they joumc$ul by diftcrent 
stations from a remote count!} to the northwest, they bore his oracular 
range along with them seated in a coffer made of reeds * Whenever they 
rested, the} placed the nrk of their deity on an altar 1 and at length, b} Ins 
special direction, tile} built their principal city in the mid«.t of a lake 4 * 

Evciy particular of this superstition shews its diluvian origin, and proves 
the supposed demiurge to be no other than the great father. Thd ark of 
Mcxitli is the same machine ns the ark, in which the Hammon or Osin* of 
Egvptwas wont to be similar!} borne in solemn procession, the same also 
as the sapred ark of Bacchus, and the same as the ship of Isis and the 
Argha uf Iswara. His dark azure complexion is the \er} complexion of the 

the Trinity brought in by the deni Their worship was indeed sufficiently diabolical, being 
d based with ail the apom nablc impurit cs of thearkitc superstition, but I do not belies 
that it bad any relation whatsoever to the Trinity 

1 Attired, says Purcha*, after their manner, <ilh tome elhntcfc denies One jftles d •* 
vises was an azuri f -utber 

* TJ}ry vent forth „ carrying their idol m/A them tn a ettfer of reeds supplied It/ four if 
their principal pnetrs vith vhom he talked, and communicated kts oracles and directions I[e 
likewise gave them lavs and ta ight them the ceremonies and sacrifices they should observe 
And, e <n as the pillar of cloud and fre’conducted the Israelites in their passage thro gh the 
willemess so this apish derail gave them notice schtn to adtaace forverd, and v hen ta stay 

* Purchas a] plies the mini of ark to the coffer, in wh eh the g d was p ated 

* Porch Pilgrim b >m c 10, 11 Robertsons H st of \rncr b tv sect 8 p 41,42 43 
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VishnoVand Cncph of the Hindoo and Egyptian triads.* lie was oracular, 
like Uie ship Argo of the Greek* mythologists, like the Baris of Ilnmmon, 
and like the superior arkitc gods of *dl the gentile nations. And his sup- 
posed injunction, -that the city should be founded in the. midst of a lake, is 
perfectly agreeable to similar legends which occur' in various parts of the 
eastern continent*, and to the CaUiric veneration of lakes and the small 
islands •which they contained. These latter u ere sometimes feigned to 'float ; 
and it js not improbable, that there may lm\c been occasionally i cal float- 
ing islands artificially constructed of timber covcrcd’with turf. That in the 
lake Chemmis near the Egyptian city Buto containetl a temple of'IJorus 
furnished with three >altais: and the god was reputed to have been there 
preserved from the rage of Typhon or the ocean. Such islands were con- 
sidered, as double symbols both of the Earth and of* the Aik, each of which 
was esteemed n World floating on the waters of Clmos : and, from the ge- 
neral connection of the early "history of Mexico, «I am inclined to believe, 
that with a similar allusion the capital was built in an island in the midst of 
the lake.* The traditional route of the founders of th 6 nation proves them 
to haye been, ns Dr. Jlobcrtson justly observes, emigrants from Asia ; 
who, after wnndcring through the eastern regions of Siberia, crossed over 
the streights that divide the two continents. And with this hypothesis their 
religion, so far as we have any accounts of it, exactly corresponds : for in 
fundamentals it is manifestly the same as that of Egypt, Hindostan, Phe- 
nicia, and Greece. The twisted serpent, which Mexilh bore in his hand, 
was a very general symbol of the great father worshipped in the Sun : and 
accordingly, next to him (or, as I rather suspect, m conjunction with him), 
they adored that luminary. Their second god Tlaloc w as the deity of the * 
waters, to whom children were sacrificed by setting them afloat on the lake 
in a leaky canoe. And their third deity Tezcallipuca resembled in com- 
plexion their first. His character, a» the god of repentance, has been bor- 
rowed from that just patriarch, who vainly became a preacher of righteous- * 
ness to an incorrigible generation 1 

1 Asia! It« vol. i p 2fil. Codwr. Intell Syst b i. c 4 p 412. 

* This subject will be resumed more at large hereafter, booh 111 chap 6. , 
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3 The cosmogony of the Virginians seems also to be mingled with ddu- 
vianism The} believe, that he, whom they esteem the supreme being, 
created the world* by the agency of other inferior gods whom they designate 
by the general name of Mnntonc First were made the waters, out cfwb/ch 
these deities formed nil things, whether visible or invisible but mankind 
-originated from the conjunction of a 'woman with ‘one of the gods The 
images of their divinities they call Keua^oxroX One alone, apparently of 
superior dignity to the re*t, as styled Keuas Of this peonage some of 
their temples contain otily a single statue, others, two, mid others again, 
three * 

The triplicated Kewas I conceive to have the same allusion as the various 
other triads of the gentiles The duplicated Kewas is probably the same as 
tlie double hermaphroditic Jupiter of the Orphic poet, who unites in his 
own person the two great principles of nature, the same also as the Hindoo 
Ardha nan, or Siva combined with his consort Bhavani, who at the time of 
the deluge is said to have floated on the ocearf m the form of the ship Argha 
The single Kewas I take to be the Monad or elder Mind of the Orphic 
and Platonic schools, who w os esteemed the Soul of the World, and who 
in his demmrgical capacity was supposed to have mysteriously tnpheated him- 
self The infei lor gods, by whose agency the world ■was created, seem to be 
much the same as the chaogenous hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient 
mythologi^ts 

4 Me still find the same double allusion to the creation and the deluge 
in the cosmogony of the 'Iroquois According to father Xafhteau, they 
believe, that in' the beginning when as jet there was no earth, there were 
siv men, "ho were carried about Tn the air at the merej* of the winds Hav- 
lij" no women, they foresaw that their race must soon come to an end hut 
thev learned that there was one in heaven , and resolved, if possible, to gam 
her The enterprize was difficult and dangerous but die person, who un- 

■ dertooh it, was wafted thither* by birds upon their wings * The voyage being 
happily achieved, he waited until the woman should come out, as her man- 
ner was, to draw water When she appeared, he offered her a present, and 


* Purclis Pilgrim b i-rn c •€ 
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thus seduced her: hut the lord of heaven, knowing what had happened, 
banished her ; and a tortoise received her upon its back. The otter and the 
fishes then drew up mud from the bottom of the water, and formed of the 
body of the tortoise a small inland, which was gradual!} cnlaigcd until 
it became the earth which we inhabit. The woman at first had two sons. 
One of these, who had provided himself with an oflensivc weapon, slew his 
brother who was unarmed. She was afterwards delivered of several chil- 
dren, from whom the rest of mankind arc descended.' 

There is one singular and arbitrary part of this legend, which at once 
serves to shew the Asiatic origination of the Americans and to point out the 
union of the present cosmogony with the history of the deluge. The tor- 
toise, which receives tfic woman, seems very evidently boi rowed fiom the 
Courma- Avatar of Ilindostan; in which Vidinou, assuming the form of a 
tortoise, supports on bis back the mighty hill Maudnr, while the assembled 
genii violently churn the agitated ocean * This fable has been icasonably 
pronounced by Sir William Jones to relate to the deluge . *yet, like that of 
the Iroquois, it is largely intermingled with references to the creation. The 
Hindoos have also an account of one of the sons of the first Menu, who is 
certainly Adam, being slain by his brother at a sacrifice. This tradition, 
conjointly with the story of the tortoise, has been brought, I apprehend, by 
the ancestors of the Americans out of Asia. Ii is almost superfluous to point 
out the source whence it originated ju the first instance, or to remark that 
evident traces of the fall may be detected in the history of the first woman 
of the Iroquois. I have only to add, that their considering the earth in the 
light of a floating island is perfectly analogous to the generally received 
theory of ancient paganism. 

A llndfir the present ibj&oon nf my snlyect, J may josti .xoopn^sfjy jeu - 
range the cosmogonies of two out of the many recently discovered islands, 
which thickly stud the vast ocean that flows between Asia and America. 

The New -Zealanders, such is the substance of what Mr. Marsden learned 
from the- native Duaterra, believe, that three gods made the first man, and 
that the first woman was made of one of the man's ribs. The general term 

* V ide infra b, in. c. 4. § III. 3. 


* RIoeurs des sauvages tom i. p.43. 
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for bone \s Eve and, if vvc nm) credit Duatcrra, all his countrymen main- 
tain, tint the fir*t woman was formed out of a bone or eve taken from the 
side of tlic first nnn I hey have also a counterpart to the legendary story of 
the man m the Moon , and they assert, that at some formcrpcriod the serpent 
"poke with man's voice lltcy further suppose, that the world nos origt 
nally under water , nnd they assign to each of their three gods his own pc 
culiar part m giv mg to it its present form Besides these they have another 
til ul the god of anger nnd d&ith, of whom they arc much afraid , the god 
of Hie «5ca, rain, wind, and thunder, and- the god of reptiles, who is al«o the 
deity of sorrow 1 hey have no w ritten records among them consequently, 
all that they know of rrnst events is traditional * 

We have here again the demiurgic triad and another added to it, which I 
believe to be a mere lepctition of the first The deity of sorrow is evidently 
the same person as the Mexican deity of repentance the deity of anger 
and death identifies himself with Sit a or the destroying power of the Hin- 
doos and the god of the sea similarly coincides with the Mexican Tlaloc, 
tiie Indian Vishnou, and indeed the great chluviaii fatlier venerated in every 
put of the world Unless we suppose that the Zcalumlcrs have received 
the name of Eve from the missionaries, and have afterwards represented 
thcin«=clvcs as already possessed of her history , it seems probable, that the 
appellation has reached them from Ilmdostan, where the first Menu and 
his consort produced from his side aie still known by the titles of Adima and 
ha J heir fable os well ns our own, of a man being in the Moon has 
originated, I have little doubt, from an nstronomico diluvian source The 
T* °y pti ms had a Jegend that Osiris entered into the Moon they had also a 
Ugend, that he was inclosed by Typhon or the ocean in an ark shaped like 
the Moon that is to say like the lunar crescent, and was thus set afloat on 
the suiface of the w?ter * These two legends serve t6 explain each other , 
and the two conjointly teach us what we are to understand by the apparently 
wild fable of a man being transported to the Moon That planet, was the 
astronomical syinhol of the Ark and, when the great father wa» said to 

* Chi st a i Observer No\etnb 1SI0 p 724 

* See Plate III Tg I 
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enter Into the A loon, it is evident from the parallel story of his entering 
into a floating ark shaped like the Moon, that his entrance into the Moon 
and his entrance into the Ark was the \cry same event. With a similar al- 
lusion, the Moon is thought by the Hindoos to have been the hiding-place 
of Crishna or Vishnou, to have been the saviour of Chandra or the lunar 
I swam who is literally represented ns floating in the ship Argha on the sur- 
face of the deluge, to have been the residence of the ancestors of mankind, 
and to have been herself the child of the ocean. In short, the man in the 
Moon, who was a character well-known to the ancient mjthologists, what- 
ever whimsical additions may have been made to his story, is really no other 
than Noah concealed in the preserving Ark. 

* 6. The general analogy of the preceding cosmogonies w ill shew, that the tra- 
ditions of Otaheite, separated as it is from the main land; have originated from 
the same source and involve the very same mythological notions. The inha- 
bitants of that island give a fanciful account of their own immediate creation : 
but they believe also in a previous universal one, and they speak of lands 
respecting which they have now no other knowledge than what has been 
preserved by tradition. Their most remote account reaches to Tatooma and 
Tapuppa ; the former of whom was a male rock, and the latter a female 
one. These support that congeries of land and water, which composes the 
terraqueous globe. The two rock deities produced Totorro, who was 
killed, and divided into land After him, Otaia and Oroo were begotten : 
who, being married, became the parents fist of land and then of a race of 
gods. Otaia was killed: but Oroo man led her son, the god Teorrnha, 
whom she ordered to create more land, the whole race of animals, all sorts 
of food found upon the earth, and the sky which is supported by men called 
Teefcrci. The spots obsened in the Moon are supposed to be groves of a 
sort of trees, which once grew in Otaheite. These being destroyed by some 
accident, theii seeds were carried up thither by doves, where now they 
flourish,’ * To die Otaheitean nccount of the creation may properly ’be sub- 
joined the opinion, which they entertain respecting their principal god. 
Their general name for deity in all its ramifications is Hatooa: but, agree- 


* Cook’s third \oyagc. b. hi. c. 9* p. *53 12moedit 
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abl}' to those notions of the triplicated great .father nfuch pervaded every 
part of the gentde world, they heliere in a ti tad of supreme demiurgic gods, 
w ho stand in a height of celestial dignity to which no others can approach 1 
Almost cvciy part of this cosmogony bespeaks its origin : while the re- 
collection of distant land* at piesent known only by tradition seems to prove, 
that Otaheitc-and the neighbouring islets were peopled by some roving 
Asiatic tribe, driven there probably by stress of weather. Tatooma, I have 
little doubt, is the Buddha or Tat-Om of the Hindoos and Indo-Scythas ; 
who is sometimes represented by a large stone, and sometimes by a colos- 
sal statue of stupendous dimensions : and Tapuppa is his consort, the great 
mother, who in vaiious parts of the world was similarly venerated under Ibe 
form of a stone. This worship of rock deities was both very ancient and 
most extensively prevalent : and the superstition of the Otahciteans is, I 
think, clearly a branch of it. The death of Otaia seems to be the same 
event as that of Osiris or Adonis; and this deity, with his consort and son, 
forms precisely the Egyptian triad of Osfn\ Isis, and Horus. Totorro, 
from whose body the earth is produced, coincides so exactly with the 
Gothic Ymer and the ChaldfeqH Omoroca, that the resemblance can scarcely 
be deemed altogether casual. And the persuasion, that it is not accidental, is 
considerably stiengthened by the remarkable legend respecting doves carrying 
the seeds of certain trees to the Moon. Here, unless I greatly mistake, uc 
may detect precisely the same notions of that planet, as those which entered 
so largely into the mythological speculations of ancient idolatry. The fabfc 
was, 1 believe, altogether founded on the circumstance of the dove bearing 
the branch Of an olive-tree to Hoah in the Ark. When to these arbitrary 
coincidences vve add the Oltaheitean belief in a demiurgic triad of supreme 
gods, we may rest assured, that the popular theology of the island was not of 
native growth, but was brought thither from some foreign clime by the ori- 
ginal colonists. The propriety of such a conclusion is finally, so far as I 
can judge, placed out of all doubt, by the ciicumstance of the natives bav- 
ins also their ark-god, their pjramidai temples, and their sacred lake : but 
tlie consideration of these matters must for the present be postponed. 


• Mission. Vojagc to south pacif. ocean, p. 313. 
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Lnough Ins now been sud to shew, that, m accordance with the esta- ' 
blished doctunc of a succession ot similar worlds, each commencing with t 
demiurge who triplicates himself, and each teimmatmg with a deluge fiotn 
the rage of which the future great father of a new munchne system is pre- 
served m an ark, the pagan accounts of the creation, though appioiching 
in man) particulars to the scriptural verity, are yet very intimately and al 
most universally blended with allusions to the flood Hereafter we shall find, 
that, for the same tea^on, the gentile traditions of the deluge contain pei- 
pehnl references to the history of the creation 
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CHAPTER I, 


Concerning the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat . 


There is reason to believe, that the situation of the garden of Paradise 
coincides geographically with that of mount Ararat.. This circumstance was 
one of the various causes, which served to produce the theory of a succession 
of similar worlds. Adam*the parent of three sons, appeared, at the epoch 
of the first creation, in Paradise : Noah, likewise the parent of three sons, 
appeared, at the epoch of what « as deemed another creation, on the summit 
of mount Ararat. But Paradise locally coincided w ith* Ararat Conse- 
quently, each world ‘commenced, as it were, from the same spott and, each 
world also commencing with a father and his three sons, Noah and 
his triple offspring were considered as a new manifestation of Adam and 
his triple offspring ; a manifestation, which again and again took place in 
thc'self-same lofty and sacred region at the beginning of every successive 
mundane system. 

I. Before any attempt be made to ascertain the true situation of Paradise 
and to determine its geographical coincidence with mount Ararat, it will be 
necessary to inquire w'hat changes the deluge may be supposed to have ef- 
fected in the surface or general constitution of the earth. * ' . 

J. Now, if either the theory adopted by the writers of the Hutchinsonian 
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There is reason to believe, that the situation of the garden of Paradise 
coincides geographically with that of mount Ararat.. This circumstance was 
one of the various causes, which served to produce the theory of a succession 
of similar worlds. Adam®the parent of three sons, appeared, at the epoch 
of the first creation, in Paradise : Noah, likewise the parent of three sons, 
appeared, at the epoch of n hat « as deemed another creation, on the summit 
erf mount Ararat. But Paradise locally coincided with* Ararat. Conse- 
quently, each world 'commenced, as it were, from the same spot^ and, each 
world also commencing with a father and his three sons, Noah and 
his triple offspring w ere considered as a new manifestation of Adam and 
his triple offspring ; a manifestation, which again and again took place in 
the'self-same lofty and sacred region at the beginning of , every successive 
mundane system. 

I. Before any attempt be made to ascertain the true situation of Paradise 
and to determine its geographical coincidence with mount Ararat, it will be 
necessary to inquire what changes the deluge may be supposed to have ef- 
fected in the surface or general constitution of the earth. ■ \ 

1. Now, if either the theory adopted by the writers of the Hutchinsonian 
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school, or that preferred by the celebrated geologist M. de Luc, be well 
founded it is obvious, that any search after the situation of Paradise is per- 
fectly nugatory. 

The writers of the Hutchinsonian school maintain, that the operation of 
the deluge was such, as to resolve or melt down the globe of the earth into 
its primeval chaotic state; and that, when the waters of the flood abated, 
the process was in every lespect the same as the gathering together of the 
waters into one place and the appearing of the dry land t which is said to have 
occurred at the time of the original creation.* Acc-ording'to this theory, in 
short, tlie old woild was not so much overflowed by the deluge, as it was re- 
duced to a sort of confused muddy pulp; and, when the waters retired, in- 
stead of tiie primeval continents and islands reappearing in their ancient • 
places, an entirely new world emerged, bearing not the least superficial re- 
semblance to its predecessor, but exhibiting a wholly different arrangement 
both of sea and land.* 

Mr. de Luc, on the contrary, does not admit of any such solution as the 
Hutchmsonians contend for ; butsup'poses, that the surface of the globe ex- 
perienced a complete inversion of its component parts in consequence of the’ 
operation of the diluvian waters. "What were once tracts of land sank be- 
low their proper level, and were inundated by ibe ocean, what was once 
the bed of the sea retained its original level, and, being now higher than the 
land of the old world, became, when the flood retired, the Iand^of the new 
world In other words, the present race of men inhabit what was formerly the 
bbd of the sea ; while the ocean, navigated by modern keels, for ever hides 
from the curiosity of mortal eyes the more ample tracts of land possessed 
by their antediluvian forefather*. 1 

Should either of the^e theories be well founded, Paradise in local situa- 
tion exists no longer: according to the first of them, it was melted down 
and lost in the chaotic mixture, out of which a new world was formed by a 

• Gen. » 9. 10. 

5ee CatcotL on ike deluge, and other writers. of ihe same school. 

* r See deque’s Lettira Morales «t Ifcjuqise* *uj lTusicire de la Terre, rob i.p. 227. vol.r. 
S***9- 
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process similar to the formation of the old world ; according to the Second 
of them, it lies buried and concfcaled beneath the overwhelming waters of 
the ocean. 

,2. Our knowledge respecting the precise mode, in which the deluge ope- 
rated on the surface or general constitution of the earth, is inevitably so li- 
mited and imperfect, that whatever is advanced on the subject beyond the 
express revelation of God can at the best be deemed nothing more than a 
plausible or ingenious conjecture. But, if a theory, instead of merely going 
beyond Scripture, be found plainly to contradict it, then it must necessarily 
be rejected by every believer. Should such then be the case with the hypo- 
theses in question, neither the piety nor the talents of their framers must 
prevent them from being discarded as erroneous and untenable. 

3. The language employed by Moses in the account which he gives us of 
the deluge, so farfiorn favouring either of these theories, appears to me 
most positively and decidedly to contradict them both. ’ Instead of intimat- 
ing, either that the substance of the earth was dissolved, or that the ancient 
continents sank below their proper level, he describes, according to the 
most plain and obvious acceptation of his words, first a gradual inundation 
by which every portion of habitable land was covered, and afterwards a 
gradual subsiding in consequence of which the identical land that had been 
covered ogam appeared. 

It may be said, that, although such be the popular language employed by 
Moses, it does not absolutely contradict the theory of de Luc, whatever be 
the fate of the Hutchinsoman hypothesis : because the gradual sinking of 
the old continents would apparently produce the very same phenomenon as 
the rising of the waters ; in each case, the sea would equally seem to elevate 
itself above the land, and, after inundating the plainsand valleys, to creep 
-up the sides of the mountains and at length cover their summits. 

This no doubt is true, hut it does not meet the whole of the objection. 
Moses informs us, that, at the height of the flood, all the mountains were 
covered; and lie afterwards tells us, that, as the waters abated, the tops of 
the mountains were seen Now, according to the ordinary rules of compo- 
sition, when we are taught in a continued narrative, that the mountains w ere 
Jh st entirely covered by the waters, and then, as the waters gradually re* 
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tired, that the tops of the mountains appeared nc must conclude, that the 
self-same mountains ore spoken of m both parts of the history , that the 
mountains, which appeared while the deluge was subsiding were the ukn- 
tiCal mountains which had been picviously inundated Such is the obvious 
purport of the Mosaical narrative, and such (I will venture to say) is the 
manner m which it would be understood by any plain reader who had no 
particular hypothesis to form on the subject But, in the Hutchinsonian 
theory, the primeval mountains aie all melted down and, in That of de 
I uc, they never appear again above the water, being succeeded by an en 
tirely different set of mountains w inch heretofore were vast inequalities in 
the bed of the ocean That is to say, in each theory, Mo f cs is arbitrarily 
made to speak of tw o totally distinct classes of mountains w hiclf have no- 
thing between them in common, though he himself gives no intimation of 
any such distinction, but apparently at least is speaking all the while of 
the same mountains 

Still it may be asserted, that it is as much a gratuitous assumption to con- 
sider Moses as speaking ot the san e mountains, as it is to pronounce that 
lie speaks of different mountains He lumself does not, in so many words , 
settle the question either way consequently, the system of dc Luc is ra- 
ther supposed, than absolutely proved, to contradict the sacred history 

Let us then examine, whether the language & the Jewish lawgivei docs 
pot throw some still further light on the subject 

In describing the manner m which the antediluvian mountains were co- 
vered by the encroaching deluge, he informs us, that the waters prevailed 
above the summits of the highest hills fifteen ^cubits upwards hence he 
plainly intimates, that, w hatever rai^ht be the depth of the w aters above the 
pfairs or above the tops of lotcci mountains, they reached no further than 
fifteen cubits above the lojhest peak in the old world This assertion how- 
ever, so far as I can judge, is utterly irreconcdcaMc with either system 
The waters cannot properly be said to have prevailed above the tops of the 
highest hills, if 03 arc taught by the Hutchinsonian school the hills 
were melted down into die common mucilaginous mass, anti therefore ceased 
to he eminences nuthcr is it possible, that they could liavc prevailed no 
more than fifteen cubit*, if the theory of de Luc faithfully cxlubit the phj 
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sical operations of the deluge Whatever the present continents may have eHA 
been before the flood, the loftiest hills which we now behold were assuredly' 
covered by its waters because we arc both told, tint they successively ap- 
peared'as the waters abated, and that the Ark of Noah did not rest on the 
summit of Arrtrat until they had sufficiently retired Now, if the high 
hills, cov ci cd during the rise of the waters, were the lulls of the antedilu- 
vian continent, which vv as gradually sinking bcloiv its primeval level, if the 
hills, which appeared when the waters subsided, were once eminences at the 
bottom of the antediluvian ocean, and if, ns Moses positively asserts, the 
waters prevailed no than fifteen cubits above tho*e lulls which were 
confc*scdl\ antediluvian it is clearly impossible, that in that case they could 
In vc covered tiny part of the present continents, still less therefore the tops 
of the loftiest lulls of die new world , for it is plain, tint, in order to hide 
the summits of such lulls ns the Alps or the Andes, the water must have risen 
immensely more than only fifteen cubits above the tops of the anledihnian 
mountains,, which cvcfi now, when the deluge has completely retired/ are 
still, according to the theory, plunged many fathoms* deep beneath, the waves 
of our present oceans ' i 

There is yet another circumstance,, noticed in the Mosaical history, which 
can as little he reconciled with the system of de I uc, because it necessarily 
leads to the belief, tint the continents which we now inhabit are the very 
same as the antediluvian continent*, which, after having been qvci flowed by 
the ddu 0 e, reappeared in their picscnt form when the waters letired The 
sacred wutcr informs us, that, when the dove returned to Noah the second 
time, there was in her mouth an olive leaf plucked of* from the parent tree 

* I speak of course on the pn. umphon that the deluge, while it continued, was a ico 
witho t a shore, and that no land citlur ante hitman or postdiluvian, was visible IT indeed 
M de Li c shoult contend that the beJ of the old i cean rose above the waves, as tl e ante- 
dil vj in eenu \ nts sai k bene itk them, jo tl at some land was always visible and consequently 
that the flo d was never properly vmrera L he will remove the present objecli n but then 
be will contradict the pin n te or « f the scriptural acco nt which rej resents the waters as 
not ret ring from the lands v hi eh we no v n l ab t vrtil the close of the allott 1 period of the 
dil ge , whence It scvilcit, tl tl os lands must I ave been un ler water duitng the whole 
of its continuance, oud consequently that the tnui datton nlust have been universal 
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the bed of the ocean That is to say, m each theory, Mo e es is arbitrarily 
made to speak of two totally distinct classes of mountains which* - have no- 
thing between them in common, though he himself gives no intimation of 
any such distinction, but apparently at least is speaking all the while of 
the same mountains 

Still it may be asserted, that it is as much a gratuitous assumption to con- 
sider Moses as speaking of the same mountains, as it is to pronounce that 
he speaks of different mountain^ He himself does not, tn so many words, 
settle the question either way consequently, the system of dc Luc is ra. 
ther supposed, than absolutely proved, to contradict the sacred history 

Let us then examine, whether the language & the Jewish iawgivei does 
pot throw some still further light on the subject 

In describing the manner in which the antediluvian mountains were co- 
vered by the encroaching deluge, he informs us, that the waters prevailed 
above the summits of the highest lulls fifteen cubits upwards hence he 
plainly intimates, that, whatever mi^lit be the depth of the waters above the 
pluirs or above the tops of lonet mountains they readied no further than 
fifteen cubits above the loftiest peak in the old world ibis assertion how- 
ever, so far as I can judge, is utterly irreconcileabJe with either system 
-Th c waters cannot properly be said to have prevailed above the tops of the 
highest hills, if as we- are taught by Ihc Jlutchmsoman e chool thc hills 
were melted down into the common mucilaginous mass, and therefore ceased 
to he eminences neither is it possible, that they could have prevailed no 
more than fifteen cubits, if the theory of de Luc faithfully exhibit the phy 
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steal operations of the deluge. Whatever the present continents may have 
been before the flood, the loftiest hills which we now behold were assuredly v 
covered by ib waters : .because we arc both told, tint they successively ap- 
peared as the waters abated, and that the Aik of Noah did not rest on the 
summit of Ararat until they had sufficiently retired. ’.Now, if the high 
hills, covered during the rise of the waters, -were the hills of the antedilu- 
vian continent, which was gradually sinking below its primeval level; if the 
hills, which appeared when the waters subsided, were once eminences at the 
bottom of the antediluvian ocean ; and if, ns Moses positively asserts, the 
waters prevailed no more than ' fifteen cubits above those lulls which were 
confessedly antediluvian : it is dearly impossible, that in that case they could 
have covered any part of the present continents, still less therefore the tops 
of the loftiest hills of the new world ; for it is plain, that, in order to hide 
the summits of such lulls os the Alps or the Andes, the water must have risen 
immensely more than only fifteen cubits above the tops of the * antediluvian 
mountains* which cvch now, when the deluge has completely retired,* are 
still, according to the theory, plunged many fathoms" deep beneath the waves 
of our present oceans.’ - ' 1 r * 

There is yet another circumstance, noticed in the Mosaical history, which 
can as little be reconciled wi ith the system of dc Luc ; because it necessarily 
leads to the belief, that tnc continents which we now inhabit are the very 
same as the antediluvian continents, which, after having been qvci flowed by 
the deluge, reappeared in tbcirpiescnt form when the waters letired. The 
sapred writer informs us, that, when the dove returned to Noah the second 
time, there was in her mouth an olive leaf plucked off from the parent tree: 

1 T. vj/iaJt. tobsii r o'. •jMt’pwnnwp.wj., 'h?K •in.Vo^t, *WWrt.- mttcniinrb, -whs a, m 
■without a shore, and that no land, cilbir antediluvian or postdiluvian, v\?s visible. If indeed 
M de Luc should contend, that the beJ of the old ocean rose above the waves, as the ante- 
ililuvj in cc mint nls sank beneath them, so that some land was always visible and consequently 
that the flood was nevcr k properly umrersnl, he will remove the present objection, but then 
he will contradict the plain tenor of the scriptural account, which represents the waters as 
not Tctinng from the lands which we now inhabit until the close of the allotted period of the 
deluge; whence it ts evident, th - ^ those lands must have been under water dining the whole 
of its continuance, mid consequently that the inundation irtust have been universal. , 
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and he a ^3, that the patriarch naturally gathered from this incident that 
'the waters were abated from off the earth. Non, according to the theory 
either of de Luc or of the Hutchinsonians, stich a circumstance could nei- 
ther have happened, nor, if it had happened (most unaccountably oh Ihttr 
systems), would iViiave been any indication to Noah that the waters were 
abating. The physical strength of the dove requires us to suppose, that the 
small twig -v\ hich she plucked off was green and tender, not dead and un- 
yielding. But, agreeably to cither of the" theories in question,* she could 
have plucked it from no tree except one, which had accidentally been tom 
up by the roots, and which had afterwards been tossed about on the surface 
of the waters for the space of at least seven months * A tree howeVer 
under such circumstances must, I should apprehend, have been entirely 
dead and stripped of all its leaves and soft young twigs; consequently, sup- 
posing the dove to have found it, she would scarcely hare been able to tear 
from it the tu ig mentioned by Moses Or, even if she had met with tr 
dead leaf which still -adhered to one of the boughs, her returning with this 
in her mouth could have been no proof to Noah that the waters were abated; 
which the sacred historian clearly intimates was the case* because It might 
equally have been produced 1 by the dove at any period of the deluge, pro- 
vided only she had been sent out of the Ark. Ii^ order to be an indication 

* The Hood comfncnced on the seventeenth day of the second month , and the period of its 
increase until itat'amed its greatest height was forty days consequently, it had attained its 
extreme elevation on the twenty sixth day of the third month The ofitWn-e therefore, 
which, if we adopt the hypothesis either of de Luc or of the Hatch «n»ouiaes f weraustsup- 
•pose to have been tossed about on the surface of the wafers, could scarcely have been tom 
up later than the end of the forty days But, on the first day of the tenth month, the tops 
of the mountains were sera, and, at the end of forty seven days afterwards, Noah sent forth 
the dove the second time, which in the evening of the same day brooght back ihe twig Tins 
consequently must have Lappeoed on the- seventeenth or eighteenth day of the twelfth month, 

Now between this day and the twenty sixth of the third month when the waters attained 
their greatest elevation, there is a period of almost nine month*. I am moderate therefore 
in supposing -even to be the least time, that the tree could have been floating on the waters 
and, according either to the hypothesis of de Luc or that of the Hutcbmomscs, there i* no 
way of accounting for its appearance^ except by seppo-mg that it was torn up and that it 
did float 
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to Noah that the waters were abated, we must necessarily conclude that it cnA 
was plucked from a living tree, which had firmly fixed its roots in one of 
the clefts of mount Ararat, and which, after having been overwhelmed by 
the waters during the time that the flood prevailed at its greatest height, 
had shot forth new suckers by that tenacious principle of vitality which so 
emmenth distinguishes the roots of trees * Except this, I see no satisfac- 
tory method of accounting for the existence of the olive-tree, so os to accord 
in all points with the circumstances specified by Moses for w e must not for- 
get, that the dove is not only said to have plucked off a leaf or twig, but that 
the producing of the twig was a proof to Noah that the wale) s net e retiring. 

If then the root of the tree had survived the deluge, and was putting forth 
new leaves after it had emerged from the waves, the mountain of Ararat,! 
where it was growing could not possibly have been a submarine antedi- 
luvian mountain, but must have been one of the peaks of an antediluvian 
continent In this case therefore, the antediluvian continents can nei- 
ther form the beds of our picscnt ocean, nor can the beds of the antedilu- 
vian oceans have become our present continents The olive tree alone, 
which must have been growing before the flood in the very place where it 
was found after the flood (if we wodd render the account of Moses at all 
consistent with itself), ik amply sufficient, on scriptural grounds (and I seek 
for no other) to overturn both the systems now under consideration 

Wc are hi ought exactly to the same conclusion by attending to the ge- 
neral phraseology of Moses I have already observed, that, when he 
speaks of the mountains being covered by the waters, and when he after- 
wards says that the mountains appeared as the flood retired, w e are inevi- 
tably led by rve,y rule of composition to infer, that the mountains, which 
appeared as the deluge abated, were the same mountains -as those which 
were hidden during its pievalence A similar conclusion must be drawn 
from the language which he holds respecting the earth He informs us, that 
God declared to Noah that he would bring a flood of waters upon the earth 

* We need not suppose the root to have been tinder water much more than 150 days, for 
that ' as the extreme period of tb- greatest height of the flood and the submersion of a root, 
which all the while was drawing nutriment from the earth, would not during that space be 
sufficient to destroy the principle of vitality 
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to destroy all flesh: he then proceeds to tell us, that rain w as upon the 
earth forty (lays, that the Art was lifted up v above the earth, and that the 
u&ters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth: and at length, he remark*, 
that the waters returned from off the earth continually, that the waters were 
abated from off the earth, and that the earth was dried. Now the necessary 
purport of such language is, that the self-same earth, which had been inun- 
dated, v as in due time forsaken by the waters: for, when we are told that 
God would bring a flood upon the earth, and when we are afterwards taught 
that the waters returned from off the earth, I see not what we can possibly 
understand but this: that the same waters, which had deluged the antedi- 
luvian continents, at length ‘retired and left them dry. But, if such be the 
plain import of the Mosaical history, then each theory must be abandoned 
as equally untenable; since we learn from Scripture itselfj that, so far from 
either the whole earth being dissolved into a mucilage or the primeval con- 
tinents forming the bed of our present oceans, ‘we now inhabit the identical 
tracts of land that were tenanted by our earliest forefathers, tracts which the 
deluge once indeed Overwhelmed but afterwards relinquished 

4. We sbaJJ be brought to precisely the same result if, Quilting Ibc in- 
spired history of the flood, we direct our attention to the remarkable geo- 
graphical account which Rioses has given us of flic garden of Paradise. 

He tells us, that tins garden was watered by a river, which afterwards di- 
vided itself into four distinct heads or streams ; and of these streams he both 
gives us the names, and marks out with much preciseness the situation. 
One of them is the well-known riv'er .Euphrates : the others therefore must 
be streams in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates Hence it is manifest, that, 
accordin'* to the Mosaical account, this river existed in its present situation 
before the deluge. But, if it then existed, the continent , through which 
U now flows, must also hav eVxistcd. "Whence it will plainly follow, -both 
that the earth was not dissolved by the operation of the flood, and that the 
antediluvian continents do not form the bed of the present oceans : for, if 
the former had been the case, both Paradise and its rivers must have been 
utterly destroyed, whereas Moses assures us that one of those rivers was the 
Euphrates which .is still in existence ; and, if the latter, then the ancient 
channels of t?ie Paradisiacal streams must now he lost at the bottom of the 
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Sea, whereas Moses by intimating that one of them was the Euphrates does 
in effect declare, that their course before the deluge as well as after it was 
through the continent which is now called Asia. 

* Should it be said in leply, that the Paradisiacal Euphrates corresponds 
with the modern Euphrates in name alone; or, in other words, that the 
postdiluvian Euphrates is «of.the-sanic river as the antediluvian Euphrates, 
but that the appellation of the one has been transferred to the other, as the 
•planters of newly settled countries are wont to bestow upon rivers and 
mountains the familiar names of those which they have left behind in their 
native land: ’should such an answer as this be attempted, the minute geo- 
graphy of Moses will at once shew its complete futility. 

He not only gives us the names of the *Pnradisiacal rivers, but he likewise 
distinctly points out their course. Thus he tells us, ’that Pison ’compasseth 
the whole land of Havilah, that Gihon is the identical river which circuits 
the land of Cush, and that Hiddekel is the stream which forms the boundary 
of Ashur. Respecting the situation of the Euphrates he says nothing; for 
the course, of that mighty fiver was so well known to the Asiatic nations 
which lay to the westward of it, that any geographical specification might . 
well be deemed wholly unnecessary. Now it is almost superfluous to ob- 
serve, that such a local description as that which is given by Moses neces- 
sarily implies, that the very rivers which watered Paradise had reappeared 
after the flood and were actually in existence at the time when he wrote. 
Havilah was a son of Cush ; Cush was a son of Ham ; and Ashur was a 
son of Shcm. They were all postdiluvians : and the regions, which were 
called after their respective names, were well known in the time, of Moses, 
not to say even in the present day. Consequently, when he tells us that 
three of the Paradisiacal riv ers were the boundaries of Havilah, of Cush, 
and of Ashur ^ he tells us, by a necessary implication,, that the rivers still 
existed when he was himself composing his history: for how could those 
rivers be said to' water lands which bore the names of three postdiluvian 
patriarchs, if either the cartli had been dissolved by the operation of the 
flood, or if the antediluvian continents and therefore the channels of all the 
Paradisiacal livers are ‘sunk at the bottom of the present ocean 5 Should 
J*ag. Idol. vol . i. e O 
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any great convulsion of natuie $u allow up the continent of Asia, and should 
the same convulsion produce a new tract of land by elevating the bed of the 
Pacific ocean, no future historian could, with the least semblance of accu^ 
racy, describe the course of the Ganges or the Indus, previous to such con- 
vulsion, as compassing certain regions of a continent which had been re- 
cciiilj/ produced from the bottom of the sea and winch had not the slightest 
geographical coincidence with the absorbed continent -of Asia. .Let us only 
apply tins inode of reasoning to the narrative of Moses, and the conclusion* 
must certainly be the very same Since he informs us, that three of the fi- 
xers Of Paradise watered comihies, which subsequent to the delugi had re- 
ceived their names from Himlah and Cush and Ashur; it is impossible, if 
Scnpture'be true, that the channels of those rivers, together wijh the ante- 
diluvian Cbnti uen t through which they flowed, should now he concealed at 
the bottom of the ocean The language ot Moses necessarily implies, that 
the rivers both existed* in his time and that their course was through the con- 
tinent of 'Asia f ^lienee it will plainly follow, that "the present continents, 
with their present mountains and rivers existed before the deluge and that, 
’instead of our either inhabiting an entire new world formed out of the 
Chaotic wreck of the old, or of our tenanting lands which formed the bed of 
the antediluvian ocean, we now possess, by the reflux of the waters which 
once inundated the whole globe, the very same tracts of country, bearing the 
very came great characteristic marks, as thdse possessed by our earliest an- 
cestors 

II If there be any force in this irain of reasoning (and I see not how if 
can he combated upon scupturol principles} there will assuredly he nothing 
visionary art an attempt to ascertam # the situation of the terrestrial Paradise: 
for* tflhe rivers of Paradise > eL exist, the tract of land which once was Pa- 
radise, \vhether its outward lineaments be defaced or^ not defaced by the 
flood, must also exist The question then is, where we are to seek for it 

1 Now it will readily be granted, that neither the well known Euphrates, 
rtor any of the ncighhouung rivers, can he made, in their present course, to 
produce a situation, which will geographically answer to the Mosaical de- 
scription of Paradise but this does by no J means weaken the credit of the 
sacred historian, nor does it at all disprove the actual prcsentexistence of the 
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four rivers, for it is infwt nothing more than what might be naturally ex- 
pected from so great a convulsion as the deluge. We may indeed very un- 
■equfvocally collect from Scripture, tint the inteis of the flood first deluged 
the ancient continents and afterwards retired fiom them, So that the present 
tracts of land are tn thetr great outlines geographically the same as those 
vi Inch were inhabited by the antediluvians but tins docs not prove, that 
no minor and partial alterations have taken place on the surface of the globe. 
The livers of Paradise, for instance, certainly appeared ogam after the de- 
luge and the course of the postdiluvian streams so far coincided with that 
of the antediluvian ones, as to be amply sufficient to establish their proper 
identity But we arc not hence bound to* conclude, that the coincidence 
was absolutely perfect we are not bound to suppose, m order to preserve 
the historical verity of Moses, that the postdiluvian Euphrates flowed through 
every Jurlong of the channel which contoibcd the antediluvian Euphrates 
Much weaker causes than the flood produce very consideiable changes 
1 he course of the Ganges experiences a yearly alteration, and the mouths of 
the Nile are not now what they were in (he days of Herodotus yet the 
Ganges and -the Nile still flow on the Ganges and the Nile Some mutation 
therefore must obviously be expected to have taken place m the four risers 
of Paradise by the operation of so mighty a cau=e as the deluge We are 
prepared to expect such a change , and a comparison of modern geography 
with the antediluvian geography of Moses only proves, that the change has 
occurred, not that the historian has been in any respect inaccurate When 
the Hebrew legislator wrote, the rivers flowed as he described them in the 
vicinity of countries known by postdiluvian names, but never, since the 
flood have they so met together, as to water what once was Paradise in uc- 
cuqilfi correspondence with antediluvian gposrtphy This has been felt by 
every writer, who attempted to settle the local position of Eden each h> 
pothesis has been built on the postulate, the necessary postulate, that the 
course of the four rivers has exptritnced some change 

2 Hie general opinion however it may be marked by smaller shades of 
difference, has been, that Paradise was situated somewhere in the flat nch 
country below Babylon To this region therefore has been directed evei> 
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attempt to point out, how the four rivers could be supposed -to hineonce met! 
together in a single garden. \< , s 

* (1 .) Morinus conceit es, that the Euphrates and the Hiddckel,.w Inch is cer- ■ 

tainly the Tigris*, united together’into one channel ; and, after flowing in con- 
junction for*a shot t distance, branched out again into two otiier streams,- 
called the Pi son and the Gihon , which discharged themselves into the Per- 
sian £u!ph. Such a confluence aod difij nence nuhe, he supposes , the four 
heads mentioned by Moses; and the region, which comprehended them, he 
determines to hat c been the scite of Paradise. Hence, as appears by his ex- 
planatory map, the garden was divided into four quarters; one, abme the 
confluence of the Euphrates and the Hiddekel ; /mother, on the eastern sidtv 
of the large single stream formed by their conjunction ; a third, on the western 
side of the same stream; and a fourth, below its sppposed,diffluente into the 
.Pison and the Gihon/* This opinion was held by Calvin, and it Lasrecched 
the approbatiort of Bochart/ . f i * - * . - 

,i It has also, with a slight variation, been adopted by Dr*. Wells. Agree-., 
ing with Morinus in , othen res'pects, that writer, instead of making the* 
-Euphrates and the Tigris fall into one stream, i draws a channel between them 
at Tight angles for the river of Eden p and then assigns the name of Pison „ to 
>that part of the. Euphrates which is below this intermediate river at its western 
extremity, and the name of Gihon to that part of the Tigris which is simi- 
larly below it-at it& eastern extremity. Such an arrangement -will, equally 
with the other, divide the garden into four quarters, though after a somewhat 
different form.* . < 

. j(2.) Dr, Shuckford similarly looks for Paradise below Babylon; but the 
principle, which he adopts, is altogether unlike that of the last-mentioned 

* authors. He supposes, that all the four risers united into one stream-called 

ihc river of Eden, and that on the bank of tins single stream was situated the 
garden. 4 • • ' . 1 ’ : ' ’ * 

3. Both* of ihcsd opinions seem to me to labour under insuperable objcc- 

. * Morin Dissert. dc Parad. tcrres.,in nut BocUart. Gcoj. saer. . , *, 

* Rochart. EpiSt. ail Ludov. Cappcl. ibid. . ( ( 

* \\ clU’s C«?g of the O. T e*U part ». c. I. * 

4 Shuckfotd on the Creation and Fall. chap. vui. p- 144—147. 
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jions, and the last of them -has difficulties pcculiaily its own. ' The account 
which Moses gives, is, that a river forced out of Eden to water the garden , 
and that from thence'it as- divided into four heads. But with this account 
fleithei of the theories now under consideration can be reconciled. < 

1 (1.) Tho hypothesis of,Morimi9 makes two rivers flow into the garden, there 
become otic stream,* and afterwards branch off into two other rivers: and 
tlie slightly varied theory of Wells does in effect prodticc’no more thdn two 
rivers in the whole, ! 'united together by a transverse 'canal. Such a scheme 
may in somo sort be snid to exhibit four heads, * but it certainly does not ex- 
hibit them in the 'mariner set forth 'by Moses. ■ He > describes one river as 
•running into the~gardcn r and four ' rivers, into which 1 the first single river 
divides itself< as issuing out of' the garden : Mori nits,' on the contrary; makes 
trio rivers inn into the garden, and tuo run out l of it.- Nor is this the only 
•point of discrepance: the head of a river, according to' a 'viry natural be- 
taphov, denotes perhaps in every language* certainly in the Hebrew, itt com- 
yncifccmcnt, fountain, or origin.' This* being the 'case, since the $ingle>iver 
of Eden branched -off from .the garden into the four heads of four other 
rivers ;*the garden itself must plainly have been situated at Xhb'eommence- 
ment of all the four rivers, 'or at the poirtt where they branched off from the 
single one. But'thc region, in which the garden is placed byt Morinus And 
Wells, docs not nt ail answer to such a description of country. Instead of 
the four heads 6f all the four rivers being within the circuit of the'gardcn,>ue 
find but too of them ; for the Euphrates and >the' Hiddekel, t instead of com- 
mencing in Paradise, *arc made toi lei inmate there; and the heads, or origi- 
nating points, of the Pison and the Gihon are alone apparent within its Uoun<- 
daries. v * * " * • j • 1 1 * 

) That such >is the necessary import of 'the word heads , Du Shuckford 
was ’fully 1 aware, and explicitly allow sr-hence be frames lus hypothesis in 
such a mariher, as nt least to avoid the palpable contradiction of making 
the head of a uver indifFeiently denote both its commencement and its termi- 
nation ; a contradiction, which so glaringly marks the theory both of Wells 
and Morinus. But, while he escapes one difficulty, he falls into another, 

* from which he vainly attempts to extucate himself 

According to 3Mosc&, the single river of Eden divided Uselfj when it was •« 
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attempt to point out, how the four rivers could bcsupposecUo have once mef 
together in a single garden. 

— (I.) Morinus conceives, that the Euphrates and the Hiddekel, .which is cer- 
tainly the Tigris’, united together into one channel ; and, after flow mg in con- 
junction for*a.shoit distance, branched out again into tvvo other streams,* 
called the Pison and the Gihon, which discharged themselves into the Per- 
sian gulph. Such a confluence and diftlucnce make, he supposes, the four 
heads mentioned by Moses; and the region, which comprehended them, he 
detei mines to have been the scite of Paradise. Hence, as appears by his ex- 
planatory map, the garden was divided into four quarters: one, above the 
confluence of the Euphrates and the .Hiddekel ; /mother, on the eastern side- 
of the large single stream formed by thejr conjunction ; a third, on the western 
side of the same stream; and a fourth, below its supposed diffluence into the 
.Pison and the Gihon. J * This opinion was held by Calvin, and it has received 
the approbation' of Pochart. 1 , 4 , * 

u i It has also, with a slight variation, been adopted by Dr. Wells. Agree- 
ing with Morinus dn . othec respects, that writer, instead of making the 
JEuphrtftcs and the Tigris fall into one stream, (draws a channel between them 
at 'right angles for the river of Eden ; and then assigns the name of Pison. to 
itbat part of thaEupbrates which is below this intermediate nveratits western 
extremity, and the name of Gihon to that part of the Tigris which is simi- 
larly below it*at its eastern extremity. Such an arrangement* will, equally 
with the other, divide the garden into four quarters, though after a somewhat 
■different form. 1 ' ^ 

{2.) Dr, Sbuckford similarly, looks for Paradise below Babylon; but the 
principle, which he adopts, is altogether unlike that of the last-mentioned 
• authors. „ lie supposes, that all the four rivers united into one stream'called 
the river of Eden, and that on the bank of this single stream was situated the 
garden 4 i > . ’ * * 

3. Both* of tliesd opinions seem to me to labour under insuperable objcc- 

. *,Mnrm Dissert, de Parad. tcrrcs.,in iml Bocliarl. Grog *acr. „ , *, 

* Rocbarl. Fpist. ad Ltidov. Cappct. ibid. } 

* N\clU’s Geog of the O. Test, part i. c X. . • 

4 Sbnckford on the Creation aad Fall. chap, vm p. 14*— H7. s 
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tioiV®, and the last of them dias difficulties peculnily its own The account 
which Mo«es gives, is, that a rivet Jlo~icd out of Eden to " atei the gat den 
and that from thence it t. as'dtvided into Join heads But with Hus account 
neithet of the theories non under consideration can be reconciled 

(1 ) Tho hypothesis of Mormus makes two nrers flirn mto the garden, there 
become one stream, 5 and afterwards branch off into two other livers and 
tin. slightly varied theory of Wells does m effect produce no more thdn two 
rivers in the whole, 1 united togctlicr by a transverse canal Such a scheme 
may in some soit be said to exhibit four heads, but it certainly docs not ex- 
hibit them m the mariner set forth by Mo«es He describes one rivei as 
running Vito tbc garden r and four rivers, into which 'the first single river 
divides itself, as issuing out of the gardei Jllot nuts, on- the contrary, makes 
t corners run into the garden, and tuo run out* of it; Nor Js tbi tlie only 
'point of discrepance the head of a river, according to a very natural me 
taphor, denotes perhaps m^very language, certainly in the Hebrew, its com- 
vied cement, fot ntain or origin Tins being the case since the single driver 
of Eden branched -off from the garden into the four heads of four other 
rivers, the garden it«elf must plainly have bech situated at the commence 
merit of all the four rivers, ‘or at the poirit where they branched off from the 
single one But the region in which the garden is jlacCd by Monnus jind 
V cll% docs not at all answer to such a description of country Instead of 
the four heads 6f all the fournvers being Within the circuit of the garden we 
find but two of them for the Euphrates arid the Hiddekel, instead of com- 
mencing in Paradise, 'arc made to terminate there, and the heads or origi 
natnig point*, of the Pi' on and the Gihon are alone apparent within its boun 1 * 
danes • 

(2 ) That such is the necessary impoit of the word heads Dr Shuckford 
was fully aware, and explicitly allows hence he frames his hypothesis in 
such a mariner, as at least to avoid the palpable contradiction of malmg 
the head of a uvei mdiffeiently denote both its commencement and its termi 
nation , a contradiction which so gtaringly marks the theoty both of II ells 
and Monnus But, while he escapes one difficulty, he falls into another, 
from which he vainly attempts to extneate himself 

According to Mo=es ? the snlgle river of Eden divided itself, when it was 
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quitting the garden; and branched out into four heads, which afterwards be- 
came four mighty rivers: according to Shuckford, the veiy reverse was the 
case^ for he makes the four rivers, at a vast distance from tJieir respective 
heads, coalesce into the single liver of Eden ; and, on the bank of that sjngle 
rivet, he places the garden. It may seem strange at first, how such an opi- 
nion, which directly contradicts the inspired narrative, coilld ever have been 
hazarded. In fact, ft Could not have been hazarded, without an attempt to 
alter the commonly received translation, to which it stands diametrically op- 
posite. i Otir'Enghsh ^rsbi* h, A fiver uent out of Eden to nater the 
garden ; and ft am thence it was pat led, and betaine' into jour heads: the 
proposed version of Dr. Shuckford, on w liich he plainly founds the whole of 
his theory, ‘-is, A river uenl out of Eden to water the garden, and from 
thence ttsxas parted: and'it m xcas ft om four heads. » ) 

v The grouud, on which -he produces so complete an inversion of the sense,” 
r is the double import of the Hebrew preposition here used by .Moses: it ge- 
nerally signifies to or into, but it sometimes denotes of or Jiom or out of. 
On tins I would remark, that, although it does -sometimes occur in the latter 
meaning; yet it so occurs only in the sense of from , as a man from a'tribe or 
as a vessel made from gold and the like : I doubt,^whcther it is ever thus used 
in the sense of locality, as a man coming from such a place: Dr. Shuckford 
-docs indeed give for his authority a passage, where the Seventy render it ft om 
in the sense of locality: but we may well question, whether that passage, as 
if occurs in our present Hebrew Bibles, be perfectly genuine.* 

Granting however that the word is capable of such a translation, we 
must still, ns he himself very just/y and fairly obicncs, be guided by the 
necessary scnsc*of the place in determining whether its import be to or from. 
Now the context of the present passage seems to me mo9t ciraily to decide 
in favour of our common version, and against that proposed by Dr Shuck* 

* 2 Chron 1 . 13. The passage, rendered bj? the Ivt Ex {2zi ta rr t f tv Ta/Sjuvanri by our own 
translators to the high place that vas at Gtheog, scorns to be an inti rpiUtum which has rn pt in 
from vcr. S : for it dors net occur in the p iralhl passage in 1 Kings in. 15. \\« there simply 
♦rod, that Solomon came to Jerusalem without anj mention of tbt Gibcomlnh high plan-. If 
howevi r it be not an interpolation, I should rather conclude, that the copy used by the Jxt 
rend 7T03O, than that the present Trading wodld hearts be rendered Jnn the fajgh 

place. This passage is the sole groundwork of Dr. Shuckford’* criticism. 
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fold Wc arc told by Moses that a river vent out from Ed^n to water the 
gmdeii, and that from thence it zias patted or divided Aftei ue ba\e re- 
ceded this mtoi motion, wc arc naturally led to expect, that the historian, if 
he safs nnj thing furthei on the subject, w ill proceed to teach us, how it was 
parted Accordingly wc find, tint, if nc only translate a Hebrew prepo-> 
sition m the, very sense in which it almost jnvumibly ociurs, we shall have 
picciscly tlie mloi motion which we looked for . Ji om thence it was parted \ 
and became into join heads , its division was of such a natuie, that the single 
stream became four stuam*. 

In such un interpretation we are confirmed by finding, both that it is the 
sense given to the passage by the Gieek translators, and that it is the sense- 
which has been univei sally received ns the plum and obvious meaning of the 
passage. ,We arc further confirmed m it by the very aspect of the -Hebrew 
text, if 1 may u e c the expression Of this the mere Lnghsh reader cannot 
hen judge, but any model ate I Jcbi Hist, upon a barelnspectjon of the ongi-* 
nal passage, will be convinced that it cannot, without the utmost violence, 
be rendered otherwise Oi> thecontraiy. Dr Sbuckford, by translating the 
preposition in a sense pccuhaily rare and unusual, departs entirely from what 
might seem to be thepatural context, and exhibits Moses, as clumsily intro- 
ducing a needless obscurity, which with the very slightest possible tianspo- 
sitwn of the words might have been easily avoided Had lie meant to inti-» 
mate what this writer ascribes to him, be vvould suiely have said, A river, 
/torn jour heads ‘tent out of Eden to water the gat den, and f tom thence it 
xtaijmited he never vvould have so strangely expressed himself, as to lead 
all commentators m all ages to understand litin, inevitably to understand him, 
in i sense diarnetiicolly opposite to that which he intended riietransl ition 
m short of L)i Sbuckford is so forced, *and so evidently contrived merely to 
serve a turn, it is so conti ary to the universal sense of expositor-, and so in- 
congruous to the spn it Of Hebrew syntdx, 'that it cannot I think, be tole- 
rated for a single moment But, it it be untenable, the whole hypothesis' 
must be untenable likewise* for the hypothesis is altogether built upon the 
tiansldtion 

(3 ) What has been urged against both these theories may alone be deemed 
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sufficient to overturn them: but there jet remain two distinct objections, one 
to each of them, which must not be passed o\ er in silence. 

- When we are told that God put Adam into the garden to dress it and to 
Keep it, and when we are further informed that he had permission to eat of 
e\ cry tree in it except one; we are necessarily led to conclude, that he had 
easy and free access to all parts of the sacred inclosure: for how could he 
cultivate that, which was inaccessible; or how could he enjoy the privilege of 
eating of every tree with a single exception, if many of those tree* ue*e from 
local circumstances completely out of # his reach; Now, according to the 
system of Morinus Paradise was divided into four quarters by four immense 
rivers; for immense they needs must be, smee-he places the garden below 
the scite of Babylon and not very far distant from the -present influx of the 
Tigris and* the Euphrates, themselves two of the riv era, into the Persian 
gulph. Let us conceive then what would be the situation of Adam in a'gar- 
den so , circumstanced. . Whatever quarter of Paradise he might originally 
occupy', such rapid and gigantic streams as the Euphrates and the Tigris, t ho 
last proverbially violent, whether they flowed separately at their entrance 
into the garden, or conjointly through its centrical region, or separately again 
when they quitted it under the new names of the Gihon and the Pison: such 
streams as those would have as effectually confined Adam to a single quarter 
of the garden, as if an ocean had flowed between him and all the remaining 
quarters. He plainly could not pass rivers of that nfagmtude without either 
a bridge or a ship ; and, since no hint is given that he possessed either, it 
would be worse than idle to conjecture, that he moved from one quarter of 
the garden to another by the aid of such accommodations. Yet the language 
of Moses unequivocally intimates, that every part of Paradise was open to 
him ..how this w as accomplished, they, who adopt the system of Morin u«, 
do not inform us. * 

The present difficulty is avoided in the theory of Dr. Shuc&ford ; because 
he represents the river of Eden, which be supposes to have been formed by 
the confluence of the other four rivers, as bordering upon the garden, and 
not as Jlcruing through it : but the question is, whether by such an arrange- 
ment he faithfully adheres to the description of Mo*es. When the historian 
teaches us, that ante- went out of Eden to water the garden, and that from 
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thence, namely from the garden, it was divided; the obvious import of his 
language seems to be, that the stieatn did not merely flow along one side 
of the garden, but that it ranjhrough the midst of it: for how can a river 
be properly said to water a garden simply by being one of its lateral bounda- 
ries? The watering of a garden surely implies, tliat the irrigating stream 
glides in a meandring course through the inclosure itself blessing the land 
on either bank with glad fertility. Spell, accordingly, is the sense, in which 
the words of Moses have been ordinarily imd (I think) rightly understood; 
for in fact, without great violence, they are* scarcely capable of any other 
meaning. Hence it follows, that, if*Dr. Shuctford places Paradise only on 
the margin of the river of Eden, he ascribes to it a situation irreconcHcable 
with the language of Moses: if he makes the river flow through the midst of 
it, thus dividing it into two parts, lie then completely separates the one part 
from the other by the intervention of n gigantic sti earn formed by tlje conflu- 
ence of no less than four mighty rivers. 

III. The preceding remarks will sciveto prepare the way for ascertaining, 
in what quarter of the globe' the terrestrial Paradise was once situated. We 
have learned from them negatively, that it is vain labour to look for the gar- 
den bcloxe Babylon; both because it is impossible to find the four heads of 
any four rivers in that region, and because, if the vast streams of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates had flowed through it in the manner which it has been 
•conjectured they did, every part of it except one must have been utterly in- 
accessible to the first man: let us now endeavour to learn positively where wc 
are to seek it. 

1. Moses informs us, that a river w ent out of Eden to water the garden, 
and that from thence it branched out so as to constitute the four heads of four 
other rivers, ‘which he denominates Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates. 
From 'this account, according to its most natural and obvioufc interrelation, 
we may collect, that, in the antediluvian world, previous to the effecting of 
any paitial alterations by the action of the flood, a stream flowed out of a 
region called Eden into the garden, which God had planted for the reception 
of the first pair. Here it fell into a lake or reservoir : and from this reser- 
voir it again issued through four distinct gltns or channels. The four new 
streams, produced by suph a division of the waters, soon quitted the limits of 
Pag. Idol. vol. i. 2 P 
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the garden ; for we are told, that the original river, 'which rushed a single 
stream into Paradise, was divided from it, or left ft, ixifour bj ocfhs, which 
were the heads .or beginnings of four great rivers. < Having quitted the gar- 
den, the four streams pursued their coursfe : and, by the gradual reception of 
other streams, at length became rivers, .which flowed contiguous to certain 
countries very accurately described by Moses, and of which two at least - 
may be positively ascertained without the slightest difficulty. 

} This seems to me to be evidently L the substance of the inspired account, 
which has been handed down t6 us, of Paradise and its rivers. If then the 
heads of all the four rivers met together in the garden, the garden must 
clearly have been situated in a high region, at the sources of oil those four 
rivers, not surely in a low country far distant from the head or ougin of any 
river and removed but a little distance from the sea. To such a conclusion 
we are necessarily brought, both, by the-plain import of the language used by 
Moses, and by the very reason of the , thing itself. If the , heads <f rivers 
mean their beginnings, as the signification of the Hebrew word here employed 
absolutely requires;’ and if the single river of Eden, in quitting the garden, 
was divided into four heads of rivers : then the garden must have been situ- 
ated at the beginnings or fount at ns .oi the rivers, not near the mouths through 
which they^emptied, themselves into the sea; in other words, it mdst have 
been situated in a high inland region where the /courses of the four rivers 
all commenced. And, if the words of Moses clearly imply that every part of 
the garden was equally accessible to Adam , .and if nevertheless that garden, 
as his words also intimate, was divided into several different parts by the 
course of the streams which watered it: then the very reason of the tiling 
proves, that it cannot have been planted near the sea where rivers ore broad 
and deep, but that it must have been planted near the sources of its irrigating 
streams wlierc they flow only in the condition of shallow brooks which might 
easily he passed over. With tins conclusion every idea, which we arc taught 
to form of Paradise, exactly accords. No tract of country could possibly 
produce more exquisitely beautiful and romantic sceneiy, than one, which 
contained a stream, running through a finely wooded vale into a glassy lake, 

Tb t word C*n always m toh« lie idrn cf prlcnty. Sec Parkin m'* Ilcb Lex. 
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and afterwards discharging itself by four rivulets murmuring through thesdme 
number of deep rocky glens : while, on the other hand, the charms of the 
dead flat country below Bab} Ion, where commentators have generally agreed 
to place the garden, might indeed rival the beauties of Holland and Batavia f 
but they would be physically incapable of ravishing any eyes except those of 
a Dutch burgomaster. 

If then Paradise, according to the description of Moses, must have been 
seated in a high country and at the source of “the four rivers which issued 
from it; since one of those rivers is declared to be the well-known Euphrates, 
Paradise must have been seated in the region whence the Euphrates takes'its 
rise. But the Euphrates rises in Armenia. Therefore Paradise must have 
been seated in Armenia. ‘ 

This seerm to be the inference, which must necessarily be drawn from the 
language of Moses interpreted according to its most plain and obvious accep- 
tation : and with such an inference I might rest satisfied; for I only proposed 
to shew, that there is considerable reason for believing that the terrestrial 
Paradise was seated in the same lofty region where the Ark rested after the 
deluge; and in establishing this position I have now made some progress, 
since Ararat is generally supposed to have been one of the Amienian 'moun- 
tains. But it may be curious to push the inquiry somew hat further, and to 
examine how far it is possible to ascertain the three other rivers mentioned 
by Moses. Before I commence this inquiry how ever, I wish distinctly to 
specif} , that, whether I be right or wrong in my determination, the main 
question respecting the scite of Paradise will not be at all affected . for, since 
the garden was seated at the head of the Euphrates, J see not where it can 
be found except in the land of Armenia. 1 

r 'Hits whole country, says a modern author speaking of' Armenia, tx xi» extremely tieauti 
ful, that fanctful travellers have imagined that they had found here the situation of the ongi 
n at garden of Eden The hills are covered with forests of oak, ash, beech, chesnuts, walnut*, 
and tints, encircled with vines growing perfectly wild but producing vast quantities of gropes 
from these is annually made as much vine as is necessary for the yearly consumption the re - 
inawdcr are left to rot on the vines Cotton grows spontaneously, as veil as the f nest Euro,, 
pean fruit trees Rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are raised on the plains, almost With-, 
out culture. The valleys afford the f nest pasturage in the world, the rtvers are full of fsh 4 
the mountains abound in minerals , and the climate u delicious so that nature appears to Kate 
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2. In forming any hypothesisVespecting the remaining rivers of Paradise, 
it is necessary that three things should concur: tliat they should be in the 
same part of the w orjd as the Euphrates ; that they should take their rise in 
■the same high tract of country as that river, for, though the heads of all the 
four no longer now meet together In one point, we cannot suppose that theft- 
channels were s6 far altered by the deluge as to be diverted into a totally 
different region ; and that in their course they should correspond with the 
geographical description, with which we have been furnished by the sacred 
historian. Tfj in addition to these indispensable marks, there should, in the 
rivers which we may pitch upon, be a close correspondence of name with the 
rivers particularized by Moses ; the probability, that we have not been mis- 
taken, would ‘be much increased : for, though neither mere etymological co- 
"Incidence' would be sufficient to‘ establish a theory nor the want of it be 
enough to overthrow one ; yet a triple resemblance of appellation, when all 
the necessary marks had been found to meet together, would at least furnish 
a corollary* to the argument not wholly contemptible. 

(1.) The Euphrates being indisputably one of the Paradisiacal rivers, if 
wesimply cast our eye upon a map, we shall immediately be led to conclude, 
as all* commentators invariably have concluded, that the’ Tigris is another. 
Nor shall we be mistaken; for it exhibits every mark which hi$ been laid 
down as necessary. ' * • * 

• With respect to its locality, it is to be found in the same part of the world, 
and it rises in the same high country, as the Euphrates. It also bears the 
precise geographical relation to ‘Assyria, 'which Moses ascribes to the 

tanshed on tin Jctoured country trery product icn that can contribute to the happiness of its 
inhabitants. M emote of * map of the c outlines between the Black tea and the Caspian p. 46, 
Armenia then Is so beautiful a region, that from the mere aspect of it travellers have borrj 
led to deem it lhe_ land of Eden Nor were they mistaken in their opinion ; though, in for* 
Tning such 'fcn opinion by guess alone and without adducing any arguments in faiour of it, they 
tbem*elTfS in ay i certainly be considered as fanciful. Let t,s however contrast iheoutirard 
appearance of this lovely country *ith the monotonous Batavian a«pect of Babylonia, and we 
can scjrcelj hesitate in determining which bids fairest to have comj rrhended the primeval gar- 
den of Paradise. Zt is not unworthy of observation, that Milton, n a poet of the picturesque, 
fo^nd himself absolutely compelled by bis subject to- place the holy garden in a romantic 
mountainous country. 
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river Hiddekel: whence it must clearly, I think, be identified with that 
river. In our common English translation indeed, the Hiddekel is said to 
go tcncard'thc east of Assyria, whereas the Tigris flows to the west of that 
country : but this apparent contrariety arises solely from an erroneous ren- 
dering of the*original. The phrase, which is tianslated toward the east of 
Assyria, ought to have been translated before Assyria , as it is rightly under- 
stood by the Greek interpietcrs.* The expression may indeed denote east- 
ward: but it likewise means befoie, in the Sense either gf time or place. 
Here it relates to place: and, since Moses composed his history in a region 
far to the west of Assyria; a river, which, w ith reference to him the 'speaker, 
Honed before Assyria, would of course be the Western boundary of that 
country, as is precisely the case with the Tigris. Hence the* Greek inter- 
preters, agreeably to their very just translation, explain the Hiddekel of 
Moses to mean the Tigris of the classical writers : and in this opinion Jo- 
sephus agrees with them. 1 1 ‘ 

As for the Greek appellation of the river, it departs indeed very widely 
from the sound of the Hebrew : but the oriental name of the Tigris, as well 
as its geographical situation, seems ever to have pointed out its identity with 
the scriptural Hiddekel. By Josephus, the Chaldee Paraphrasts, the Ara- 
bians, and the Persians, this river is called Diglath ; by the Syrians, Diklat ; 
by Pliny, or rather by those who* communicated to him its eastern name, 
Dighto ; and by the Levanters and other modern orientals it is still deno- 
minated, with a slightly varied pronunciation, Dtglath or Dcgil or Degola } 
That each of these is a mere abbreviation of the word Hiddekel, the first 
syllable being omitted, is abundantly evident: and some have even supposed, 
that Tigris itself is but an Hellenic corruption of Digits or Tig Its 4 

Be that how ever as it may, there is yet another argument, by which the 
identity of the Tigris and the Hiddekel may be sufficiently established. Da- 
niel mentions, th’at lie himself was once on the banks of the Hiddekel during 
his sojourn in Babylonia. 1 Now,. Us the Hiddekel cannot be the Euphrates 

' Karfvovri Arvvfm*. 

* Joseph Ant. Jud. lib 1 . c. 1. § 3. 

* Wills's Geog of O. Test, part i c. 1. §23, 

* Ibid 

* Dan. ^ 4. 
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it must, when thus mentioned, if we would pievervc geography consistent 
with itself, be the Tigris, .which is not distant from Babylon more than fifty 
or sixty miles. That it cannot be a mere canal or petty tributary stream to 
the Euphrates, is evident from the descriptive language of the prophet. He 
says, that he was by the side of the great river which is Hiddekel: but 
there is no river, which can merit the appellation of great, in the Babylonian 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, except the Tigris : the Tigris therefore 
must be the same as the Hiddekel. 

(2.) Hitherto commentators are very generally agreed; and indeed there 
can scarcely be more than one opinion Respecting the Hiddekel and the 
Euphrates : but it is not quite so easy to determine the situation of the Pison' 
and the Gihon. That it is vain to seek for these two rivers where they 
have commonly been placed, I have already pointed out: and not more sa- . 
tisfactory is the conjecture of Josephus (though it is a conjecture which may 
easily be accounted for, zi will appear in the sequel), that they are the 
Ganges and the Nile. Yet, if we do not attain to absolute certainty, we 
may at least be able to reach a moderate degree of probability. 

The river Yisou is described as compassing a land, named after the patri- 
arch Havilah and oboundingm gold. Hence, in order to ascertain the river, 
has been usual to inquire into the scite of the country. 

■' The region, generally selected for this purpose, is that mentioned by the 
author of the first book of Samuel, when he says, that Saul smote the Ama - 
lehtes from Havilah until thou earnest to Shur that is over against Egypt:” 
and, in order to make it answer to the proposed arrangement of the Pison, 
it is arbitrarily extended all the way from Egypt westward to the Persian 
gulph eastward * But such a disposition ill accords with the obvious purport 
of the language employed by the sacred historian. The pursuit of the .Ama- 
Iekites is positively declared by that writer to have commenced from one of their 
own cities, and Saul is afterwards said to have smitten them from Havilah to 
Shur. 1 This Havilah therefore must have been a district, which bordered 
upon the Amalckitish city where the pursuit commenced, or which not impro- 

* 1 Sam xv. 7 . 

MVells's Gcog. par. t c J. f 9 

* l Sam xv, 5. compared iMlb vrr. 6 t 7. 
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bably comprehended it. Cut the land of Amalek, thus immediately contigu- 
ous to the land of flsi ilah, was distant scarcely less than a thousand miles from 
the lower Euphrates which "Wells and Morinus would identify with the Pison, 
and it was also completely separated fiom Babylonia by the vast intervening 
desert of Arabia. Hence it is not very cosy to conceive, how the land of 
Havilah, from which Saul chased the Amalehites, can have been compassed 
by the Pison, if we suppose that river to mean the lower Euphrates. Nor 
would the matter be much mended, even if it could be shewn that there was 
a country bearing the name of Havilah on the w estern bank of the lower 
Euphrates : for still that country could not be the Havilah intended by 
Moses in his description of Paradise. The Havilah, of which we are 'in 
search, is declared to be compassed by a river, the head or 'beginning of 
w hich w as close to that of the Euphrates ; for the heads of both are said to 
have been alike comprehended within the garden. But no large river empties 
itself into the sea in that part of the world, which* at all answers to such a 
description. 

Perhaps it is impossible to determine positively the scite of that land of 
Havilah, which is mentioned by Moses, in his account of Paradise, as wa- 
tered by the river Pison : but, since Havilah was a son of Cush, and since 
there were several countries denominated from that patriarch owing to the 
very gicat extension of his posterity, it is reasonable to conclude, both that 
there might in a similar riiannei be more lands of Havilah than one, and that 
the regions so called would frequently be in the vicinity of countries which 
bore the name of Cush. Of this we may at any rate be sure, that the Ha- 
vilah, of whicli we are in quest, was a district bounded by some river that 
rises like the Tigris and the Euphrates in the lofty region of Armenia, and 
that it was a country celebrated in old times for the production of gold. 
Taking theseparticulai s for my guide, I am inclined to believe, that the Pi- 
son of Moses was the Absarus oflhe classical writCis or the Batoum of mo- 
dern geographers. This river and the PJiasis appear to have been a good 
deal confounded togethei by the ancients. For the latter stream was some- 
times called the tine Pham, by way of distinguishing it from other rivers 
which bore the same name; and it was imagined, as we learn from Dionysius, 
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to take its rise from a mountain of Armenia, though its real source lies far 
to the north of that country : * w hile the former stream w as also a Phasia ; and 
does in fact originate from the very district, whence the Greek* geographer 
erroneously deduces the oth r r. Hence I suspect, that the Absarus or the 
false Phasis ought to be deemed the true one, and that the name itself is a 
corruption of the scriptural Pison. But, however this may be, it answers 
•with sufficient accuracy to the account given by Moses. The Colchians, 
whose territory^ as encompassed by the winding stream of the Absarus, were 
certainly a race of Cuthites, probably through the lme of Havilah . and their 
country was famed in ancient times for the abundance and excellence of its 
gold, as Strabo, 'Appian, Eustathius, and Phny, all concur in testifying * 

* (5.) It only now remains, that we should ascertain the river intended by 
the Gihon. ► * - 

This is said by Moses to have compassed the whole land of Cush ; a des- 
cription in itself somewhat ambiguous, since, as I have just observed, there 
were more countries than one which bore the name of that patriarch. But 
the ambiguity is sufficiently corrected by the manner, in which he particular 
'rizes the rise of the river. Its bead before the deluge was close to that of 
** the Euphrates and the Tigris: its bead therefore after the deluge must at least 
be sought for in the same tract of country as that, whence those streams now 
originate. 

Of the various lands of Cush, the two most celebrated were the Asiatic 
and the African. Each of these was styled by the Greeks Ethiopia , as being 
occupied by two great branches of the same family . and the two are still de- 
nominated by the Hindoos, in language perfectly corresponding with that of 
Scripture, the Cwsha continent utthin meaning the Asiatic, and the Cusha 
continent rcilhaut meaning the African. 1 It was parity from a mistaken no- 
tion that the African Ethiopia was intended by Moses, and partly (I appre- 
hend) from a correspondence of names, that Josephus was induced to pro- 
nounce the Gihon the same as the Nile. The ancient pagans were strongly 

* Diog* FcnVg >cr <>9I— 6g* 

'SreDocbnrt. Phatrg lib it c. 31 p 2$0. 

’They 40 call item «n reference to lie situation of their own country, ns the Homans werp 
wont to tjieak of the nether and the further GauL 
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■juldictcd to local appropriation: hence, in whatever countries they settled 
there they alike placed both Paradise and mount Ararat; and, in more than 
one instancy applied to their sacred river, which flowed from the supposed 
scitc of the garden and the arkitc mountain, the name of one of the rivers of 
Eden. Tims the Nile was called both compoundedly Ogen or Ogcon , and 
simply Gcon : thus the Oxus is still denominated Jihon or Gihori: and thus 
the present Indus was formerly known by the appellation of Phison, ' Tile 
Ganges or Ganga also, which, os «c shall presently see, floors froqi the Pa- 
radise and Ararat of the Hindoos, is most probably a mere variation pf/?/. 
/ion, pronounced contractcdly Gann. But 'neither can the Ganges, the 
Nile, nor the Oxus, be the scriptural Gihon; nor yet can the Indus be the 
script urat Pison: because both those rivers are said by Moses to rise from 
the same country as the Euphrates; consequently the origin of bo^h must be 
sought for in the high tract of land, which bears the name of Zdfvmnia. * fthis 
being the case, since the Gihon is described as compassing the'uhole land of 
Cush, and since it is also represented as rising in the same range as the 
Euphrates ; the Ethiopia, which it compasses, must doubtless be the Asiatic, 
not the African, Ethiopia. t 

The Asiatic Ethiopia liowcvcr in its largest sense, or the interior Ctfsjha- 
dwip of the Hindoo geographers, is a most extensive tract of country, com- 
prehending the whole of the ancient empire of Iran /rorn’the river Indus*’to 
mount Caucasus or even to the shores of the Buxine, and tliercfoi e receiving 
Us general appellation rather from its Cuthic governors than from the great 
mass of its inhabitants.* This region consequently la so ample, that it con- 
tains both Babylonia and Assyria: whence we must plainly look for some* 
specific part of it, which will answer to the description given by the sacred 
A lWfAsvrma JiW there wa ? s parties af if brwfonmo ipoD Ibe Persirn 
which of old was called Cissia , and which is even yet denominated Chusistan 
or the land of Cush, as being peculiarly occupied by the descendants of that 
patriaich. This then I conceive to have been the Ethiopia intended by 
Moses. 

And now, if we consult a map, we shall perceive;, that the western bound- 


* Chron. Pasch. p. 30, 34. 
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ai-y of Chusistan is the ancient Gyndcs, which empties itself into the Ti- 
gris a little before that rivdr falls into the Euphrates. The Gyndes therefore, 
judging both fiom its name and its situation, I suppose to be the scriptural 
Gibon. Its name is nothing more than Gihon, with a Greek termination ‘ 
suffixed : in its course it compasses the whole of Chusialan, or the proper *■* 
Asiatic land of Cush : .and it rises, though not in Armenia, yet in the same 
mountainous regions hi cli maj be deemed a continuation of that countiy 

3. Th^se then I suppose to be the four rivers of Paradise; and, whatever, 
alteratlou has .taken place in the higher part of their courses, I attribute to 
the violence. of the deluge. The -Euphrates and the Tigris appear to haie 
suffered, the least cliange, 'for their heads are still very near to each other; 

1 and it may be remarked, that eien the present face of the countiy seems to 
indicate, ‘thatlha. form 'which it .‘exhibited before the flood was not veiy 
different front uvbaCJ have supposed. Those two rivers both rise in the 
neighbourhood of a considerable lake, formerly denominated the Pnlus Ar- 
sesa and now Zake Van. This inland sea, though more than one stream 
falls into it, has no visible outlet r consequent!} Jts waters must be discharged 
through certain subtenaneous passages. Where they reappear, ft is raipos- 
* sihfe, and would be useless, to attempt to detenmne: but there is no absur- 
dity in conjecturing, that, before the great convulsion of the flood, the} may 
have quitted the lake through visible channels. I think it, m short; not ini' 
•probable, that this very lake ma} be an enlargement of the pool, into which 
the river of Eden once flowed, and from which the four rivers of Paradise took 
their rise. Should this speculation be well-founded, the garden may be con- 
sidered as submerged beneath the surface of the present more ample sheet of 
water.* 

IV. The country, where the Ark rested after the deluge, is not pointed 
out by it loses with the same geograpfucaf precision as he marks the sate of 
Paradise. He simply intimates, tliat the place of its appulse was one of 
the mountains of Ararat . but, in what part of the world Ararat was to be 

* The annexed map may serve to explain more folly the theory, which I hare here advanced. 

The black lines mark the present courses of the four nr ere the dotted lines exhibit the chan- 
nels, through which they are supposed to hare flowed from Paradise- and the small lake, 

-formed by the n\er of Eden before the deluge, oppeare in ihe middle of the garden 
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sought, he docs not determine. Hence a field is opened for inquiry, and 
room is left for difference of opinion. Accordingly, there has been a con- 
siderable difference of opinion respecting tho precise situation of Ararat 
Most persons have placed it in the high land of Armenia near the fountains 
of the Euphrates : but some have supposed/ that 'it lay in the mountainous , 
country of Cashgar to the north of India, and that 'it was a parf of that 
lofty chain of hills which the Greeks called the Indian Caucasus. The lat- 
ter of these opinions was held by Hcylin and/Shuckford :* and it has lately 
been revived, with much ingenuity and witfi ‘the advantage of great locaf 
knowledge, by Mr. Wilford.* ** ' 

1. In each of these regions a lively tradition yet prevails of the appulse 
of the Ark, which the advoentes for either system have not failed to adduce. 
But this argument proves nothing at all ; because it will just as much prove* 
that the Ark grounded in a hundred different places. 

A very large part of heathen 'mythology originated from the history of 
the deluge : and numerous were the rites of Pagahism^whi6h.w£re Instituted • , 
in commemoration of that awful event. Wherever mankind settled after 
the dispersion from Babel, they carried with them rites of this description : 
and the natural consequence of celebrating such rites was a perpetual recur- 
rence of local appropriation. Each tribe, in the country w hich it planted, 
had a sacred mountain, of which Ararat was the prototype : and in that 
mountain was laid the scene of the appulse ofthe Ark and the egress of the 
Noetic family. Thus the ship, in which the second father o'ff mankind was 
preserved, was not only said to have landed in Armenia and ift Cashgar: 
but it was likewise reported to have first touched ground on the -Summits of. 
Athos, of Etna, and of Parnassus ; near the Syrian city of Hierapohs ; and 
in the countries of Phrygia, Wales, and even America. Mere tradition 
therefore will not decide the point; for, so far as tradition alone is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to determine whether Ararat is to be sought for in 
Cashgar or in ‘Armenia. i 

Somewhat on the same principle, the argument deduced from the nu- 

* Heylin’s Cosmog, p, 7 - Shuckford's Connect, b. u. p. 9S. 

* Asiat. Res. vol. w.p. 524, 525. 
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m crous olive-trees which still flourish in the former of those regions can 
scarcely be deemed altogether conclusive ; because Strabo mentions, that 
Armenia likewise produced the olive:* and, even if we had had no proof 
positive whatsoever, it still could never have been shewn negatively, that 
there was not a single oliv;e-tree in all that country from which the dove 
could pluck a twig. " e 

There is however another argument, which is much more promising, which 
in fact is the only effective argument in favour of the appulse of the Ark in 
Cdshgar,-and wfyich therefore has always been brought forward by those 
•who advocate the remote oriental situation of Ararat The first important 
event mentioned as taking place after the deluge is the building of the tower 
of Babel. Now the persons, who built tins edifice, are said to have jour - 
v eyed from the east previous to their arrival in the plain of Shinar.* Hence 
it is argued with much plausibility, that the Ark must have grounded far to 
the east of Babylon ; because mankind travelled from the east to reach the 
cduntry 4 where^tliey -built the tower, and hence it is further argued, that it 
could not hjive grounded in Armenia; because, if mankind hadjoumejed 
from that country to Shinar, their course would have been not fiom the 
fcast but from the north. 

It does'not appear to me, that even this argument would decisively prove 
the appulse of the Ark to have been in Cashgar, supposing our common 
English \-ersion accurately to express the sense of the original : because we 
ere notsobli^cd to allow, that the early postdiluvians travelled in a direct 
course from Ararat to Shinar. They, who contend that i Ararat is to be 
sought for in Armenia, might easily reply, that the builders of Babel first 
journeyed eastward, then inclined to the south, and lastly turned their faces 
towards the west; which course would obviously make them arrive at Shinar 
from the cast: and they might very fairly adduce in favour of this conjecture 
tbc testimony of Berosus, who expressly asserts, that the ancestors of the 
Babylonians, in order to reach the place of their settlement, travelled by a 
circuit, or in a circuitous route, from the country where the ark of Xisu- 
thrus landed after the deluge. 1 But I do not conceive that this is the pro- 

* Sirab G*og hb xi. p 528. 

* lti» exprerwon i* «f‘£ 
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per answer, neither do I imagine that the circuit mentioned by Berosus CI 
would correspond with such a line of maich.' The truth of the matter is, 
that Moses does not speak of the route by z chick mankind arrived at Babel, 
but of the time when they journeyed there. The Hebrew word, ill rendered 
in our English translation from the cast, denot es'bfore, in the sense either 
of time or place. When used to describe the course of the Hiddekel, it in- 
timated, as we have already seen, that that river flowed bejoie A ssyria, not 
to the eastward of it : and here it teaches us, in a manner exactly agree- 
able to the general context of the history, not that the builders of *the tower 
discovered the plain as they journeyed from the east, but as they frst jour- 
neyed j that is to say, in the course of their first general migration from 
Ararat, near which they would doubtless remain after the flood until their 
numbers had sufficiently increased for the forming of new settlements. In 
this sense accordingly the passage is rightly understood by Josephus, who 
says not a single syllable respecting any supposed journey from the east ; 
but simply intimates, that, when men frst ventured to descend from the high * 
giound where the Ark had rested, they travelled to the plain ' of Shinaf, 
which was the frst country that they planted.* „ 

Thus, I think it evident, the two arguments from tradition and frptrf the’ ' 
existence of olive-trees will prove neither Armenia nor Cashgar to be coun- 
try of Ararat : and the third argument from the supposed oriental route of 
the builders of Babel will neither establish the pretensions of Cashgar, nor 
overthrow those of Armenia. In reality, if we would settle the question/ we 
must pursue a totally different method from that which has been hitherto 
noticed. 

* More will be said on this subject hereafter, booh vi c. 1 $.IV. 

* Joseph. Ant Jud lib. i c. 4. § 1- lie uses the same repetition which 1 have done. Ills 
expressions are rfcuroi xotfsAfia vres, and tffJiov rif 6 Vftoftv avroof xaTurKtrav. These are 
plainly his translation of the Hebrew word, which is rendered both by the Seventy and in 
the English from the cast. Bochart, though he prefers -this last version, yet fairly mentions, 
that both the Chaldee and the Jerusalem Targums understood the word as denoting at frst : 
and, to shew with how much strict propriety it may be so translated, he adduces Habak. 

1 . 12, where it evidently is incapable of any other meaning. Art thou not, O lard, from ever* 
lasting or from the frst 9 not, it is almost superfluous to observe, from the east f Boch. 

Phaleg. lib. i.c. 7. p. 80. 
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2. Vi hen Moses speaks of the Ark resting on the mountains of Ararat, he 
evidently speaks of a country well known to his contemporaries, because he 
deems a geographical description of it* scite wholly unnecessary. Tire first 
matter then to be inquired into is the opinion, which the Israelites them- 
selves, and which writers who may be supposed to borrow from them, have 
entertained respecting it; also what sentiments have prevailed among the 
nations closely connected with them, if any such can now' be discovered: 
and the next is, how> far this opinion, whatever it may be, will he found to. 
correspond with other passages of Scripture, in which, no less than in the 
Mosaical history of the deluge, mention is made of Arafat. * Now, if I mis- 
take not, both these topics of investigation will at once decidedly prove, that 
Ararat is to be sought for in Armenia,-’ and that it cannot possibly have been, 
situated in Cashgar. ' 

(I.) As for the Jews, Josephus informs us, that the mountain, on which 
the Ark rested, was a high peak in the land of Armenia : and, in thus de- 
livering his opinion, there can be little doubt that he expressed the senti- 
ment which had long prevailed among his countrymen/ This is evident 
from the language adopted by the Greek translators for, in two parallel 
passages of Holy Writ where Ararat occurs in the original Hebrew, they 
write the word in the one place Ararat and in the other Armenia' Hence 
we may collect, that,' in their day no less than in that of Josephus, it was 
commonly believed that Ararat was an Armenian district. 

Trom the Jews the opinion passed universally to the early writers among 
the Christians, who seem to make no doubt that Ararat was situated in the 
land of Armenia. " Such for instance was the sentiment of Eustathius and 
Chrysostom; such also that of Lpiphanius and Jerome. This indeed is rather 
a proof how' widely the notion had extended itself, than any demonstration 
of its propriety : \et it may serve to shew, since the Christians copied from 
the Jews, that it *had ever been the prevailing belief of the latter, a belief 
most probably handed down to 'them by tradition from their fathers, that by 
theland of Ararat their great prophet meant the land of Armenia. 1 
In such an opinion they were by no meaiis singular : for exactly the same 


* Joseph. Ant Jutl. lib. t. c. 3. < 5 
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YJea prevailed among the writers of the neighbouring nations, as appears 
fiom those fragments of their works which are still preserved in the pages 
of Syncellus, Josephus, and Eusebius. Thus Berosus^the Chaldean, Ni- 
colas of Damascus, Melo, and Alexander Polyhistor, "Rll concur in assert- 
ing. that the Ark, which preserved the second father of mankind by what- 
ever name he might be called, rested on one of the mountains of Armenia : 
and some of them assert, with what truth I shall not pretend to determine, 
that fragments of that vessel were still even in their days shewn in the 
country of its ap pulse. 1 Thus generally, from the most remote antiquity, 
prevailed the belief that Armenia was the land where the Ark first 
grounded. 

(2.} We must next inquire, whether this opinion will accord with those 
other passages of Scripture in which Ararat is mentioned : for, since Holy 
Writ is the most satisfactory interpreter of its own "geography, nothing can 
be allowed to stand which contradicts what may be clearly deduced from it. 

When the prophet Jeremiah foretold the destruction of Babylon by the 
Medes and Persians, he was led to enumerate some of those countries from 
which the invading army should be collected. Among these be specially 
mentions Ararat and Minni: and he further intimates, that the troops, 
which were destined to subvert the Chaldean empire, should come out of 
the north.' Thus it appears, that we must look foi Ararat and Minni to 
the north of 'Babylon. But this geographical description at once directs us 
to look to Armenia for the mountains of Ararat, and 'effectually prevents 
our seeking them in Cashgar which lies far to the east oFChald&a. And 
with such an arrangement history exactly accords. The conquests of Cy- 
rus, previous to his attack upon Babylon, lay to the north and the west-" 
Lydia and Armenia had heen subjugated by him : and we are expressly in- 
formed, that from these countries he drew a considerable part .of the troops 
with which he subverted the empire of the Chaldeans. 5 On the contrary, 
his dominions, even in their greatest extent, never reached beyond the In- 

* Syncell. Chronog p, 30. Joseph Ant. Jod. lib. i. c. 3.§ 6. Euseb. Prap. Evan, lib, 

«. c 12. Cbron. lib i p. S. 

'* Jerem.1. 3. 1«. 27. - 

* 3 Herod. Hist. lib. t. c. 84, 85, 177, 191. Xenoph. Cyrcp. lib. u. in. t. mi. 
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K iu dus and his army most assuredly, when he marched against Babylon, had 
received no recruits from the' far distant land •of' Casfigir We are told 
however by Jeremiah, that Ararat should furmSh the Medo-Pera in con- 
queror of Bab) Ion ■with a part of ins.- invading forces, and that the progress 
of those forces should be from the north Hence, by comparing Scripture 
and profane history together, w e are brought to aS decisive a proof as can 
well be desired, both’ that Ararat lies m Armenia, and that it does not lie m 
Cashgar. Accordingly, Mtimi, winch'thh prophet joins ,wilh Ararat, has 
been generally and rightly supposed to be the protot) pe of the word Ar- * 
menia ; for Armenia is no other than Mem or’j///wi_or Mena, united m 
composition with Ar which signifies a mountain , so that Ar-Mein ts equi- 
ralent to the mountainous country of Minim - 

We are led exactly to the same^ conclusion by fno more passages of 
Scripture, which are parallel to each other, and in both of which mention i3 
made of Ararat. Isaiah and the author of th&seconcl book , of Kings concur „ 
in asserting, that, ‘after the murder of Sennacherib^ his two parricidal 
* sons escaped into Ihe land of Ararat .* 'This word, jis I have already inti- - 
mated, js, in one of the passages, expressed by the Greek translators Ar-* 
menia , while, in the other, 'they retain the original Hebrew name -The 
quesuon then. is, whether they give aright geographical interpretation of 
Ararat when they wnte it Armenia .. that is to say, whether we are to under- 
stand that the two princes fledrhto Armenia when they are said to havefled 
into the land of Ararat Here \v e might fairly argue from a mere inspection 
of the map, how much mom probable it is, that two Assyrian princes should 
escape into the comparatively near ddimtry of Armenia than into the dis- 
tant region t>f Casbgar «but we can adduce evidence of a far more decisive 
wffitwe JaaepUuA has preserved a curious fragment q£ the. Bab) Ionian his- 
tory* of Berosus , Jn Which that ancient writer, after giving exactly the same 
account of .the unsuccessful expedition and subsequent murder of Sennach- 
erib as that which is recorded in* Scnptuie, adds, that his two sons fled into 
Armenia* Now lie-had already specified m a former part of Ins Tnstory, - 

* Isaiah vcxvii 38 * King* xix 3 7 

*Jt**jh Aol Jud lib X c J f 4,5 EJ;t IIuJ t. 
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tint the ark of Xisuthrus rested, in the Tnoun tains of Armenia The two 
sons of 'Sennacherib therefore, v accordmg' to Berosus, fled into the very 
country where the Ark Mas believed to have grounded But Scripture de- 
clares that they ‘fled to Ararat^ where also it places the qppulse of the Ark 
Consequently, since Berosus asserts that they fled into Armenia,- he unde- 
signedly proves from the historical records of his own country, that Armenia 
and Ararat Were the same region, or at least that the mountains of Ararat 
were a certain district comprehended J withm the'j units of Armenia 

3 TliQs, os we were before . brought to Armenia m our search after Pa 
radisc, so anLwe again, conducted to the very same country in pursuing our 
inquiries after the'Situation o£ mount A^rar&t. Jt is probable, that the two 
might not be exactly coincident . though it certainly is not impossible, that 
the -verj’hill,* which looses calls Ararat , taught have been inclosed within the 
circuit of tlie* garden, or at least might have belonged to the more ample 
region of Eden -but, at any rate, if there be some degree of conclusiveness 
in the preceding arguments, the geographical correspondence of Paradise 
nnd v Ararat will be jsuch as^to warrant the assertion, that mankind twice de‘- 
v n\ed their origin fiom the same countij, pAd that the second great father 
appeared after the deluge in the identical lofty tract of ground which had 
been the primeia! habitation of the first great father m his state of innocence 
and happiness — "* " 



CHAPTER II, 


Respecting pagan transcripts of Paradise and^ mount Ararat 


"With the conclusion, to which we have now been brought, the legends of 
Paganism respecting Paradise and mount Ararat will fie found very remark- 
ably to correspond. * * 

f. The tradition of the Hfndobs seems to be more embodied and^better 
connected than that of any other hation. Perhaps also it may serve as a 
kind of Key to the right understanding pf parallel legends. Hence, it will 
properly demand *our first attention. Now it is rather a curious circum- 
stance that tliis % eiy tradition, when thoroughly examined, will serve to 
establish, the belief that Paradise and Ararat are to be sought for in Armenia; 
though ostensibly it- teaches, what Mr. Wtlford has adopted for historical 
truth, that they are situated in the high land of Cashgar and‘Cashmir to the 
nortb-w est of modern India. " ’ i 

1. In the fabled Meru of Hindoo theology may be recognized, with 
singular exactness of correspondence, the Mosaical garden of Eden ' 

The summit of this sacred mountain is rcprcscnti d as a circular plain of ' 
last extent, surrounded by a ring or belt of hills. The whole is called Ito- 
Vratta or the circle of Ila ; and ll is considered as a celestial earth; the - ’ 
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abode of the immortals or hero-gods : it is likewise designated by the cog- 
nate name of Ida-Vialta or the circle of Ida, Ida and Ila being the same 
word sotneu hat differently pronounced. It is said to be of four different 
colours towards the four cardinal points ; and is believed to be piopped by 
four enormous buttresses of gold, silver, copper, and iron. Some imagine 
its form to be that of a square pyramid ; by others it is thought to be of a 
conical shape, and others again compare it to an invei ted cone — Moses tells 
us, that a river went out of Eden to wafer the garden, and that from thence 
•it was divided into four heads or beginnings of four other rivers. The Hm- 
doos imagine, that one vast rjver rises either from the head of Siva or from 
under the feet of Vishnou ; whence, after passing through the circle of the 
Moon’, it falls upon, the summit of Mem, where it is divided into four 
•treams flow iug towards the fou^cahdinal points: ahd the Pauranics use the 
very same expression as the authoi of the Pentateuch to denote the quad- 
ruple division of the one original river; but, taking the word heads m a 
literal sense, and confounding also these four river heads with the four heads 
of the cherubim, they suppose^ that its four branches actually pass thi ought 
four rocks carved into the shape of the heads of four different animals, a cow, 
a horse, an elephant, and a lion — Moses informs us, that in the midst of 
the garden^ of Ecfen was the tiee of know ledge*. The Hindoos believe, that 
the four rivers of Meru spring from the roots >of Jambu, a tree of a most 
extravagant size, whjch is thought to convey knowledge and to effect the 
accomplishment of every human wish.* 

2. It may appear .at the first sight to be nq easy matter to give geogra- 
phical locality to such a mountain as Meru; which, though pretty evidently 
a copy of the scriptural Paradise, is a copy embellished in the very wildest 
style of oriental fahuhzing : yet, as t Rlr. Wilford has admirably shewn, the 
region, where this sacred hill was placed by the old Hindoo my thologists, 
may be ascertained with a sufficient degree of precision. 

That it lies to the north of India has been so generally allowed, that it 
has even been assumed by the geographers of that country to be the north- 
pole: but the description which is given of it, united v<ith a variety of tra- 
ditions still prevalent in the high range of land to which we are brought by* 
attending to that description, cleaily proves that the north-pole can never 
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have been originally intended by it. In fact, such a notion stands directly 
opposed both to numcions passages in the Puranas, and even to the maps 
constructed by the Brahmens themselves. The immense country of Cum 
is repeatedly declared in those writings, and is allowed by the Brahmens in 
conversation, to be situated to the north of mount Mcru : and, in tlie Hin- 
doo maps of the seven dvvipns, that holy hill is placed far to the south of 
Siddha-puri, which is universally acknowledged to be exactly under the 
north- pole. 

How it came in time to be esteemed the north-pole, is not very difficult 
to discover. The old Hindoo geographers considered the earth as a flat ta- 
ble with the immense conical mountain of Meru rising in the middle of it ; 
and they represented it by the flower of the lotos, with its central petal, 
floating, like a vast ship, on the bosom of the great abyss. Hence, from 
a notion that the north-pole was the highest pait of the globe, mount Mcru, 
which was deemed the highest land in the world, was pronounced to be the 
north-pole. Yet the truth was not altogether lost even after the adoption 
of this opinion. Some Hindoo astronomers, aware that, agreeably to the 
language of the Puranas, mount Mem must be situated in the centrical part 
of Asia, allow that such is its true po-itrtm; hut, unwilling to give up the 
idea that it is nfso the worth-pole, actually place that pole on the elevated 
plains of the lesser Bokhara, and thus force the sun out of the ecliptic. So 
firmly was the old tradition established, that mount Meru lay immediately to 
the north of Hindostan. 

3. Hitherto we have only generally ascertainecHhc situation of mount 
Meru, having learned both fiom the Puranas and from the maps constructed 
by the Brahmens themselves, that it is to be sought for in the centrical part 
of Asia, 'north of Hindostan and south of Curu ; which last is acknowledged 
to be the vast tract of iamlfthat includes Russia and Siberia. We may now 
endeavour to fix it more partttularlj/. 

' " Meru is described as a country, from which four rivers flow in four op- 
posite directions to the four cardinal ^points of the compass. All these are 
supposed to issue from four rocks, .carved into the shape of the heads of 
four different animoU. Ope of the heads is said to be that of a cow ; and 
this is placed on the southern side of Mcru. * Now it is the universal pci* 
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suasion of the Hindoos, that such is the origin of the Ganges : and there 
is actually a rock not far from its sontce, through which the rivei is precipi- 
tated, that beats the name of the cow's head. The Vaishnavas indeed ho- 
nour their ft vomits god, by supposing the sacred stream to spring in the 
first instance fiom beneath the feet of Vishnou; and the Saivas pay a simi- 
lar compliment to their peculiar deity, by making it issue from the head of 
Sna. but both concur in maintaining, that, when it quits mount Mem, it 
again bursts from the rocky head of a cow. Hence, in every pictured re- 
presentation of the holy mount with its celestial inhabitants, though the 
Ganges first springs from the head of Siva, it never fails afterwards to re- 
appear as flowing from the mouth of the cow and as thence descending down 
the side of the bill to carry sanctity and abundance to the favoured realms 
of Hindostan. The Ganges therefore is clearly one of the four rivers of 
Mem, as the Hindoos themselves indeed positively declare : and, agreeably 
to this notion, they esteem it a sacred stream, intioducing it conspicuously 
into the due celebration of their religious masteries precisely as the Egyp- 
tians were wont to do the Nile. 

If the Ganges then flow from Meru, Meru must certainly be sought for 
at the source of the Ganges. But, by puisuing its course upwards, we are 
brought to the high land of Cashmir and Ca&hgar ; that is to say, to the 
lofty tract of country, which the Greeks called Me Indian Caucasus , and 
which maybe considered as including little Bokhara deemed (as we have 
already seen) by some Hindoo astronomers at once mount Meru and the 
north-pole. 

No» in this very country, which literally appears to be no other than 
Meru, the Hindoos place the garden of Paradise, traces of which are intro- • 
duccd so conspicuously into* the legend of their sacred hill. Here, in exact 
accordance with my own theory of the antediluvian geography of Eden, they 
suppose, that a .river first flows round the city of Brahma; that next it dis*^ 
charges itself into the lake Mansarovara; and that thence it issues through 
the rocky heads of four animals, constituting four sticams which run to the 
four quarters of the globe. 

Though it is easy to perceive whence such ah opinion originated, I need 
scarcely observe, that, so far as the lake and the primary river are con- 
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ccmed, it will not be found to correspond with the accuracy of modem geo- 
graphy. Yet, to a certain extent, it does agree with it; since four risers, 
such as the legend describes, really flow in different directions from the same 
high centrical region which to me appears to be indisputably die literal Merit 
of Hindoo theology. These arc enumerated by Mr. IJTlford from the legend 
itself, and are identified with their four proper corresponding streams as laid 
down in our common maps of Asia. Towards die south is the cow’s head; 

. and from it issues the Ganga or Ganges: towards the west is the horse’s 
head; etui from it issues the Choeshu or Choeshus, which is evidently the 
Oxus : towards the cast is the elephant s head ; and from it proceeds the 
Sita-Gangn or Iloang-ho : lastly, towards the north is the tyger’s or 
lions head; and fioin it flows the Bhadra-Ganga or the Siberian river 
Jcnisca. 

With this arrangement, which is corroborated to a sufficient extent by 
true geography, the fanciful maps of the Brahmens, which depict the earth ' 
as a lotos floating on the ocean and mount Mcru as the centrical petal of 
the flower, will be found exactly to correspond. The four principals ves of 
the flower represent the four supposed great continents : Curu or Siberia, 
to the north of Meru ; Bhadrasua or China, to the east of it; Bliarata or 
India, to the south of it; and Cctumala or the land of the Cetim (evidently 
the scriptural Chittim of Greece and Italy, for in this continent is placed 
the city of Romaca), to the west of it The eight smaller leaves of the 
flower shadow out eight supposed principal islands, which are placed in a 
manner not very far removed from the truth : between Cctumala and Guru 
to the north-west, Suvameya and Avartana or Juverniaand Bartana, that 
is Hibernia and Britannia ; between Curu and Bhadrasua to the north-east, 
Mandara and Itamanaca, winch are probably Jesso and Japan; between 
Bhadrasua and Bharata to the south-east, Mahatanca and Smhala or Ma- 
lacca and Ceylon ; and between Bharata and Celumala to the south-west, 
Sancha and Harina or Zanguebar and Madagascar. Prom the centrical 
Meru issues a river : and thence it is divided into the four streams, which 
are supposed to flow from the heads of four animals. A map thus con- 
structed, in addition to the arguments already adduced, proves irrefragably, 
so far as I can judge, that the literal situation of the fabled Meru or the 
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Hindoo Paradise coincides with the high land of Cashmir and little Bok- 
hara. 1 

4. With this conclusion the traditions both of the Puranas and of the 
country itself perfectly accord. 

The Puranas declare, that Menu-Swayambhuva or the first Menu, who 
is known also by the name of Adima as his consort is by that of Iva* lived 
in the north-west parts of India about Cashmir: and the natives of that re- 
gion believe, that Bamiyan and the adjacent countries, by which they under- 
stand all the lofty tract that reaches from Sistan to Samarcand and extends 
eastward as far as the Ganges, were the first ahode of the antediluvian pro- 
genitors of mankind.* This notion is of great antiquity, having most proba- 
bly originated from the very first settlers of the country : and it is counte- 
nanced equally by Persian authors, and (as I have just observed) by the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. There lived the primeval heioes of Persian 
history; there flourished their holy instructors in religion; and there were 
erected the first temples- 

With respect to the most ancient Menu, whose place of abode is said to 
have been in the very same country, even if his name Adima did not suffici- 
ently point him out to be the scriptural Adam, both the chi onology and the ge- 
nera^ tenor of Ins real character would amply identify him with the protoplast. 
He is described as being eminently the first Menu, as being the son of the 
Self-Existent, as being the universal parent of mankind, as being the husband 
of Iva, and as living before the time of the deluge w hich took place in the 
days of a younger Menu sirnamed Satyavrata. 'He is supposed to ha\ e been 
an incarnation of Biahma: and, as the Hindoo triad is also believed to be- 
come incarnate in the persons of the three sons of the great father at the 
commencement of every mundane system, he is thence, in the character of 
Dacsha/ evidently confounded with the scriptural Abel. When Brahma,, 
according to the Matsya-Purana, assumed a mortal shape, he was pleased to , 
manifest himself in Cashmir; that is to say, in the vciy country where we 
have been led to place the Paradisiacal Meru of Hindoo theology- Here, 

* See a map of this description in Asiat. Res. toI. vm. p 376. 

* Pron ou need Eva. 
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one half of his body sprang from the other, which yet experienced no dimi- 
nution; and out of the severed moiety lie framed n woman, denominated Tea . 
and Sa tar up a. t .Her beauty was such ns to excite the love of the god; hut, 
deeming her his daughter, lie wns ashamed to own his passion. During this 
conflict between shame nml love, he remained motionless with his 0363 fixed 
upon her. Satnrupa perceived his situation, nnd stepped nsjdc to ovoid his 
ardent looks. Brahma being unable to move hut still desirous to see her, a 
new face sprang out upon him toward the olijcct of his desires. Again she 
shifted her situation, nnd another face emanated from the enamoured god. 
Still she avoided his gaze ; ‘until the incarnate deity, become conspicuous with 
four faces directed to the four quarters of the world, beheld her incessantly 
to whatever side she withdrew herself. At length he recovered his self- 
possession, when the other half of his body sprang from him and became 
-Sw nynmbhuva or Adima. Thus were produced the first man nnd woman; 
nnd from their embrace were horn three sons, in whom the Trimurli became 
incarnate. On this occasion, Isa ora or Siva became Cardnmeswara or the 
destructive pow er united to a form of a clay. In that shape he attempted to 
XiU his brother Brahma, who, being immortal, was only maimed; but, after- 
wauls finding him in a mortal form as he sustained the character of 
Daesha, he killed him as he was performing a sacrifice. Previous to the 
muidcr, some animosity had long subsisted between the tiro brothers in their 
human shapes: and Siva, on account of his bad conduct which is. fully de- 
scribed in the Puranas, had "iven much uneasiness to his parents Adima and 
Iva. He is said to have been of a libidinous disposition, and to have gone 
about in a state of nudity brandishing a large club in his hand : on which ac- 
count he was deprhed of his nght of primogeniture, and Jus brother Brahma 
or Dacsba set up in his 1 ooin. One day when Daesha entered into the assem- 
bly of the gods, they all rose to honour him ; but Siva, indignant at his de- 
gradation, gloomily kept his seat. The affront was resented by’ Daesha, 

• who, cursing him in his human shape, wished that he might always remain a 
vagabond on'the face of the earth, and ordered that he should be caiefully 
avoided antLdeprived of his share of the sacrifices. Si\a, now irritated to 
the last pitch, cursed Daesha in bis turn, and wished that he might die. A 
dreadful conflict took place between them; the thiee worlds trembled; and 
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the gods themselves were alarmed. Brahma and Vishnou in their divine 
forms, which the Hindoos ever distinguish from their human forms, inter- 
fered and separated the combatants ; who returned to their respective homes. 
They even effected a reconciliation between them, but it proved of no long 
continuance. Dacsha, it appears, though married, was not blessed with a 
son. This was a subject of much concern both to his wife and to himself, 
and they agreed to offer up a solemn sacrifice in order to obtain one. On 
such an occasion, Dacsha convened both gods and men; but could not be 
persuaded to invite Siva. The wife however of the latter deity thought pro- 
per to attend, but, being treated with contempt by Dacsha, she in a rage 
threw herself into the holy fire, and thus spoiled the sacrifice. After this, 
Siva, approaching Brahma in his character of Dacsha, began to vilify and 
beat him. The confusion soon became general, and the whole assembly took 
the part of Dacsha: but Siva, striking the ground, brought two heroes at 
the head of a whole army of demons to his assistance. In the midst of the 
conflict, he slew Dacsha and cut off his head. Then the gods humbled 
themselves before him ; and peace was reestablished. He even promised, at 
their request, to restore Dacsha to life : but the severed head could not be 
found; for during the fray it had fallen into the fire, and was burnt. It was 
supplied therefore by that of a he-goat : and the lifeless corpse of Dacsha in- 
stantly revived. But he remained weak and without power, a mere non-en- 
tity in the antediluvian world, until he was bom again after the flood in the 
person of a son of Menu-Satyavrata who was preserved in an ark from the 
general destruction. The country, where tins famous sacrifice was offered 
up which occasioned the death of Dacsha, was that which lies at the head of 
the Ganges, for the offering was performed m the hills on the banks of the 
tributary river Chinab. 

Thus we are again brought to the same region, where we are clearly to 
seek for the Hindoo Paradise of Meru, and where both local and written 
tradition places the early antediluvian residence of Adima or the first Menu. 

As Adima then is manifestly Adam, for the preceding legend requires no 
explanation; as Meru, with its tree of knowledge and its four rivers spring- 
ing from a common spurce, is clearly Paradise; as Adima is said to have _ 
first lived in Cashroir ; . and a’s Meru, by an independent train of reasoning, 
Pag. Idol vol. J. 2 S 
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has already been shewn to coincide literally with the high land of Cashmir 
and Bokhara: we hate here nn additional proof, that the locality of Mera 
has been rightly settled ; for, Adana being Adam and Mcru being Paradise, 
where Adima nourished, there must be mount Mem; but Adirna flourished 
in Cashmir, therefore Mcru on this account also must be placed in 
Cashmir. 

Thc-othcr traditions of the country all tend to the same conclusion; and 
prote at once, that the locality of Mcru has been ascertained according to 
the geographical notions of the old Hindoo mythologists, and that the pro- 
totype of Meru was the scriptural Paradise. 

Thus the Musulmans, who live in the countries adjacent to Bamiyan, and 
who have thence adopted the popular belief that Paradise was situated in 
this region, contend, that Adam and E>c, the'formcrof whom they call 
Keyumursh, when they bad been driven out of the sacred garden, wandered 
separately for sometime, until at length they met in a place, which received 
the name of liahlaca or (as it is usually expressed in our common maps) 
from the circumstance of their greeting each other with a mutual embrace. 
Tims also they pretend, that, tvhtn Satan was cast out of Eden, he leaped 
over the mountains and fell on the spot where Cabul now stands. And thus, 
still under the influence of the same notion, they assert, that two gigantic sta- 
tues, which arc yet to bcscen between B alike and Bamiyan, represent Adam 
and Eve- while a third of smaller dimensions is intended for their son Seish 
or Sell? whose tomb, or at least the place where it formerly stood, is shewn 
wear Bahlac. 

Such legends perfectly agree with the received opinions both of the Mas*' 
ulmans and Buddhists respecting theburial place of the protoplast or the most 
ancient Buddha. They say, that his body was at his own request entombed 
in a cave or vault called 'Alconuz, -which was formed in the heart of a moun- 
>tain situated in the centre of the world. Round that holy mountain his des- 
cendants long continued to dwell: but the wicked offspring of his fratricidal 
son were only allowed to fix their habitations at the foot of it, while those -of 
his other son Seish were seated higher up as far as the top. Here they Jived 
in great sanctity and purity of manners, every day worshipping God on the 
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srnnmit of ihc mountain, and visiting the body ofAdam in the vault as the 
means of 'procuring the divine benediction. 

This mountain, thus described ns being in the centre of the earth, is evi- 
dently the Mcru of the Hindoos; which is ever thus placed in their systems 
of geography, and which is represented in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
of its being a copy of the scriptural Paradise. Nor is such a coincidence the 
only one n hich maybe pointed out. As the body of Adam is supposed 
to be buried in the sacred mount of God : so Meru is deemed the worldly 
temple of the Trimurti ; and is considered by the followers of Buddha, who 
unites the Trimurti in his own person, as the tomb of that son of the great 
Spirit who successively reappears at the commencement of each world in the 
character of the first lawgiver and universal great father. Hence the pyra- 
midal temples, which nrc constructed in nvowed^imitation of the primeval 
Mcru, are commonly said to contain a portion of the bones of Buddha which 
are venerated as sacred relics : because the worldly temple of the alleged su- 
preme being, of which they are mere transcripts, is believed to be really the 
tomb of his first ombodied form; that is to say, in the language of the Hin- 
doo thcologists, of Adimaor Men u-Swayambhu vain whose person Brahma 
was first incarnate. The legend of Adam being buried in the cave Alconuz is 
mentioned by Euiychius ,• -and the cave itself is described, as being hollowed. 
out in the mount of Paradise. When the time of tliQ deluge drew near, and 
when Noah was about to enter into the Ark, he first, attended by his three 
sons, visited the cave, and reverently kissed the bodies of the early patri- 
archs which were there deposited : but that of Adam he removed, and carried 
it with him into the Ark. After the deluge, it w-as again placed in the same 
central region of the earth ; which was believed to be the scite of Paradise, 

• and to which Noah and his family had bid a solemn farewell when thej’ re- 
-moved the body from the cave : and, when the second father of mankind 
himself died, his body was laid by that of Adam; each corpse thus finally, 
resting within the sacred precincts of Eden. 1 

As the traditions of Cashmir represent that country as being the abode of 

* JEutych. Anna}. \ol.| i. p. 3 6 , 44. a pud Fabric. Cod. Pseudepig. yoI. i. p. 241, 2 67 . 
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the first parents of the human race, and ns we bate necessarily been led to 
place Meru or the Hindoo Paradise in the same lofty region; so, with perfect 
harmony, other legends of the natives complete the picture by ascribing to it 
another characteristic of the scriptural Eden. 

"When Adam and Etc Mere expelled from the garden, God is said to have 
placed on the eastern side of it n guard of Cherubim with a flaming sword 
"Inch spontaneously turned itself in every direction. The particular form 
of these Cherubim is not specified by Moses: but we learn from other parts 
of Scripture, tlmt it was compounded of a man, an eagle, a bull, and a lion; 
and that it was likewise furnished with wings, tlmt wafted the Mysterious 
living creature from the one part of heaven to the other. Now it is remark- 
able, that, at the entrance of the mountainous eastern passes which lead to 
the supposed scite of the Cashmirian Paradise, the Hindoos place a destroy- 
ing angel, whose shape is thought to be precisely that of what may be called 
an imperfect Cherub. He is represented os a young man with the coun- 
tenance, wings, and talons, of an eagle: and Iris peculiar office, in their 
mythology, is to act as the vehicle or flying car of the god Vishnou ; exactly 
as, in the inspired language of Holy Writ, Jehovah is said to ride upon the - 
wings of the Cherubim. His name is Garuda, which possibly may itself be 
a mere corruption of the woid Cherub: and, as he is feigned peculiarly to 
haunt the eastern passes of Cashmir; so, in exact conformity with the 
hypothesis which supposes the literal Mciu to coincide with Cashmir and 
Bokhara, he is also conspicuously introduced into the synod of the hero-gods 
assembled on the summit of the Paradisiacal Mem This being is evidently 
the fabled griffin-guard of the Arismaspians and old Scythians; who journeyed 
westward from their original settlements in the Indian Caucasus, and who 
thence brought into Europe many of the legends of their forefathers. He is 
likewise the Simorgh or'Phemx of Persian romance; who peculiarly appears 
at the commencement of each new world, and who carries the oriental heroes 
from one extremity of the globe to the other. We may recognize him also 
as the manifest, prototype of the thunder-bearmg eagle of the classical 
Jupiter; jfhose seat is the top either of Ida or Olympus, each equally a 
transcript -of Ida-Vratta or Ilapu or Meru. And we may not obscurely 
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perceive, that he is really no other than the avenging bird; which, as 
Grecian fables tel!, was at once the guard and the tormentor of Prometheus 
as he lay chained to one of the precipices of Caucasus or Chaisaghar. The 
Sacas or Saxons, who were ever associated with the Scythians or Goths, intro- 
duced the knowledge of him into their western settlements; for, wherever 
the Sacas went, there also we find some legend respecting griffins, the native 
country of which is rightly said by classical mythologists to have been the 
central Asiatic region of Bactria : and thus at length, in the character of the ' 
flying griffin-horse, he appears again in the not unlovely visions of Italian I 
poetry, and transports through the air the mailed warriors of the west as he 
had long similarly convened the chivalrous heroes of Persian stoiy. Nor are 
the other two cherubic forms wanting in the Paradise of the Hindoos, thought 
they have been severed from those of the eagle and the man which are united- 
in the compound figure of Garudm. Two of the sacred rivers are supposed 
to pour their streams through the mouths of a rocky lion and heifer: and 
the four animal heads are placed towards the four quarters of the world, in a 
manner that bears considerable resemblance to the arrangeme'nt which has- 
been made by some, both in ancient and modern times, of the four cherubic 
heads, ' - * 

The Buddhists of Thibet entertain much the same sentiments respecting 
Meru, as the Brahmenists of Hmdostan. They place the sacred garden 
at the foot of mount Meru, toward the south-west and at the source of the 
Ganges. The four holy rivers, for they equally believe them to be four in, 
number, are the Ganges, the Indus, the Sampa, and the Sita-Ganga ; by 
which last they understand the Sirr or Jayartes, denominated Sita-Ganga 
in the Puranas. They have also the same number of heads of animals, 
which are disposed in the same manner, and both their divines and those of> 
India consider the four animals as the original guardians of the four quarters 
of the world. The tree likewise of knowledge, or rather (according to their 
theology) the tree of life, which however is equally mentioned by Moses as 
growing in the garden, is conspicuously introduced into their terrestrial 
Paradise. They call it Zambu , which is nothing more than a variation of 
the Hindoo Jambu : and they believe it to be a celestial tree, beanng the 
Amrita or fruit of immortality (by the Greeks named Ambrosia and 
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the first parents of the human race, and as we have necessarily been led to 
place Meru or the Hindoo Paradise in the same loft)* region; so, with perfect 
harmony, other legends of the natives complete the picture by ascribing to it 
another characteristic of the scriptural Eden. 

When Adam and Eve were expelled from the garden, God is said to have 
placed on the eastern side of it a guard of Cherubim with a flaming sword ' 
which spontaneously turned itself in every direction. The particular form 
of these Cherubim is not specified by Moses: but wc Icam from other parts 
of Scripture, that it was compounded of a man, an cuglc, a bull, and a lion; 
and that it was likewise furnished with wings, that wafted the mysterious 
living creature from the one part of heaven to the other. Now ft is remark- 
able, that, at the entrance of the mountainous eastern passes which lead to 
the supposed scitc of the Cashmirian Paradise, the Hindoos place a dcstroy- 
ing angel, whose shape is thought to be precisely that of what may be called 
an imperfect Cherub. He is represented as a young man with the coun- 
tenance, "ings, and talons, of an eagle: and his peculiar office, in their 
mythology, is to act ns the vehicle or flying car of the god Vishnou ; exactly 
as, in the inspired language of Holy Writ, Jehovah is said to ride upon. the - 
wings of the Cherubim. His name is Garuda, which possibly may itself he 
a mere corruption of the word Cherub' and, as he is feigned peculiarly to 
haunt the eastern passes of Cashmir; so, m exact conformity with the 
hypothesis which supposes the literal Mem to coincide with Cashmir and 
Bokhara, he is also conspicuously introduced into the synod of the hero-gods 
assembled on the summit of the Paradisiacal Mem. This being is evidently 
the fabled griffin-guard of the Arismaspians and old Scythians; who journeyed 
westward from their original settlements in the Indian Caucasus, and who 
•tett VntragVA ivA» tomvj tiw. Ugwvds. thew ftwefsAtuics,. He is. 

likewisfrthe Simorgh or Phenix of Persian romance; who peculiarly appears 
at the commencement of each new world, and who carries the oriental heroes 
from one extremity of the globe to the other. We may recognize him alsa 
as the manifest prototype of the thunder-bearing eagle of the classical 
Jupiter; yfhose seat is the top either of Ida ‘or Olympus, each equally a 
transcript of Ida-Vratta or Ilapu or Meru. And we may not obscurely 
/ 
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perceive, that he is really no other than the avenging bird; which, as 
Grecian fables tell, was at once the guard and the tormentor of Prometheus, 
as he lay chained to one of the precipices of Caucasus or Chaisaghar. The 
Sacas or Saxons, who were ever associated with the Scythians or Goths, intro- 
duced the knowledge of him into their western Settlements ; for, wherever 
the Sacas went, there also we find some legend respecting griffins, the native 
country of which is rightly said 1 by classical mythologists to have been the 
central Asiatic region of Bactria : and thus at length, in the character of the * 
flying griffin-horse, he appears again in the not unlovely visions of Italian! 
poetry, and transports through the air the mailed warriors of the west as he 
had long similarly conveyed the chivalrous heroes of Persian story. Nor are 
the other two cherubic forms wanting in the Paradise of the Hindoos, though 
they have been severed from those of the eagle and the man which are united - 
in the compound figure of Garuda., Two of the sacred rivers are supposed 
to pour their streams through the mouths of a rocky lion and heifer : and 
the four animal heads are placed towards the four quarters of the world, in a 
manner that bears considerable resemblance to the orrangeme'nt which has. 
been made by some, both in ancient and modern times, of the four cherubic 
heads. ' - . . 

The Buddhists of Thibet entertain much the same sentiments respecting 
Meru, as the Brahmenists of Hindostan. They place the sacred garden 
at the foot of mount Meru, toward the south-west and at the source of the 
Ganges. The four holy rivers, for they equally believe them to be four ini 
number, are the Ganges, the Indus, the Sampa, and the Sita-Ganga ; by 
which last they understand the Sirr or Jajcurtes, denominated Sita-Ganga 
in the Puranas. They have also the same number of heads of animals, 
which are disposed in the same manner : and both their divines arid those of» 
India consider the four animals as the original guardians of the four quarters 
of the world. The tree likewise of knowledge, or rather (according to their , 
theology) the tree of life, which however is equally mentioned by looses as 
growing in the garden, is conspicuously introduced into their terresti iaP 
Paradise. They call it Zambti, which is nothing more than a variation of 
the Hindoo Jambu : and they believe it to be a celestial tree, bearing the 
Amrita or fruit of immortality (by the Greeks named Ambrosia and 
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"* adjoining to four vast rocks from which flow the same number of sacred 

rivers. . 

- It is not unworthy of olrscrvntion, that the very name of Eden seems to be 
presen cd in the Hindoo appellation Ida; by which term, or in its com- 
pound form Ida-Vratta, the circular Burnmit of Mem, girt by a belt of 
mountains, is wont to be designated. Ida signifies the World; and Ida- 
Vralta denotes the circle of the IVorld: for Mcru, as we have seen, is 
* thought to represent the Universe and to be die great original mundane 
temple of the chief hero-god. This notion, connected with what has already 
been said respecting the literal scitc of Mcru, will explain the otherwise almost 
inexplicable account which Josephus gives of the loculity of the terrestrial Pa- 
radise- He evidently appears to me to have been not unacquainted with the 
old oriental notion, that the garden of Eden was situated in the mountainous 
country of Cashgar: hence he vainly attempts to blend together into one 
system the nurrathc of Moses and the tradition of the Indo-Scytbians. The 
latter fixed Paradise at the source of the Ganges; which it made to be one 
of the sacred rivers, while it described the Choeshu or Oxus as being 
another of them. Tram this circumstance the first of these streams received 
the name of Phison , which it continued to bear in the days of St. Jerome; 
and the second of them, that of Gihon, which it still retains. Josephus 
therefore, being absolutely fixed to the well-known Euphrates and Tigris or 
Phrat and Diglath as tw o of the Paradisiacal rivers, and not know ing where 
to look with equal certainty for the other two, adopted, in utter defiance of 
geographical accuracy, the Ganges, because it was called Phison and was 
immediately connected with the. legend of mount Mere, and the Nile, 
because it wps called Geon and likewise undoubtedly compassed an Ethiopia 
or a land of Cush. That he was not ignorant of die Hindoo fable, is further 
evident from a very curious coincidence. He tells us, that the river of 
Eden, previous to its division into four heads, flowed round the whole 
earth. Tor this singular assertion he lias mot a shadow of warrant from 
Scripture: but it is the natural result of an acquaintance with the Hindoo 
tradition.^ Eden in the hands of the Brahmens became Ida, and was made 
*to signify the IVorld: the river of Eden therefore was the river of the whole 
earth. / 
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5.’ Hitherto I have considered mount Mcru as a transcript of Paradise; 
and I have shewn, that, according to the notions of the old Hindoo mytho- 
logies, it was supposed to be literally that high tract of land at the source of 
the Ganges, which comprehends the countries of Cashgar, Cashmir, and 
little Bokhara. In exact accordance with this opinion, we found, that the 
natives of those regions still believe, that they were the peculiar residence of 
the first antediluvian pair Adima and I\a or Menu-Swayambhuva and 
Satarupa, and that they were the scitc of a holy garden from which flowed 
four rivers to the four opposite quarters of the world and which was guarded 
on the eastern side by a being compounded of a man and an eagle. I now 
proceed to view this same mount Meru Under a different character, even that 
of the lofty peak, by Moses called Aiarat, pn which the Ark rested when 
left by the retiring waters of the deluge. 

We are told in the Purnnas, that, during the prevalence of the flood, 
Brahma or the creative power, who was incarnate at the beginning of the 
antediluvian world in the severed persons of Adima and Iva, lay asleep at 
the bottom of the great abyss. Then the generative principles of nature, 
both male and female, were reduced to their simplest elements, the Linga 
and theYoni* of which the latter assumed the shape of the hull of a ship, 
since typified by the Argha ; whilst the former became the mast of the 
sacred vessel. This mast was no other than the god Mahadeva himself 
who is frequently represented as standing erect In the middle of the Argha 
and as thus supplying the plate of a mast: and the ship, in a similar manner, 
is allowed to be one of the forms of Parvati or Bhavam, the mystic consort 
of the deity who presides ovei destruction and renovation Thus meta- 
morphosed, they were wafted over the deep under the special care and pro- 
tection of Vishnou the preserving powei. When the waters at length re- 
tired, the female pow er of nature appeared immediately in the character of 
Capoteswari or the dove, and she was soon joined by her consort tn the 
shape hf Capotes wara. 1 

Now, as the Trimurti both jointly and individually are believed to have 
been incarnate in the persons of the first Menu and his three sons ; so are 
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they likewise thought to have again manifested themselves in those of Menu- 
Satyavrata and his triple offspring, who were preserved from destruction at 
the time of the deluge. Mahadevn. therefore or Siva is evidently, in this 
legend, to be considered as the power of destruction and renovation in- 
carnate in the person of Noah, who presided (as it were) both otcr the de- 
struction and the renovation of the mundane system : and his mystic consort 
fcarvati, who first bore him over the deluge in the form of a ship, and who 
afterwards os the waters retired assumed the shape of a dove, is clearly and 
palpably the Ark out of which a dove was sent as the Hood gradually abated. 
But, in every description and in every delineation of mount Meru, Siva and 
Parvati, whether viewed as two distinct characters or united together in the 
single hermaphroditic form of Ardha-Nari, are always represented, as con- 
spicuously seated on the central summit of the sacred hill, and as receiving 
the homage of the inferior attendant deities: and mount Cailasa, which is 
one of the three peaks of Merit, ii believed to he the peculiar and favourite 
abode of Siva, who there, in' evident allusion to the Noetic ogdoad, is said to 
manifest himself in eight sacred forms; while the three peaks, severally and 
conjointly, are supposed to be the mundane temple of the Trimurti, who be- 
come incarnate, at the commencement of every new world, in the persons of 
the great father and his three sons. If then Siva and Parvati he Noah and 
the Ark, the sacred mountain, whose summit they are specially thought to 
inhabit, must certainly be that, on. which the Ark rested after the deluge and 
which Moses calls Ararat. Hence one of the titles of Parvati is the moun- 
tain-born goddess : and hence she is sometimes delineated sitting on the top 
of Menj, and receiving, in her character of the great universal mother, the 
adoration of the surrounding deities. 

The propriety of such a conclusion will further appear from the curious 
Hindoo legend respecting mount Mandar. At the period of the deluge the 
Soors and Asoors are feigned < to have violently churned the troubled ocean 
with this mountain; on the summit of which Vishnou is represented sitting 
on the lotos, the acknowledged symbol of the ship Argha. But Vishnou, 
whose character melts into that of Siva, and who during the prevalence of 
the flood appears in the well-known symbolical shape of the mer-man, is bke 
him the patriarch Noah. Vishnou therefore in the lotos or Argha is Noah 
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in the -Ark : and mount Mandar, on which he thus appears seated in the 
midst of the ocean, must necessarily he intended for Ararat. But Mandar 
is no other than Mcru : for the literal scite of tins mountain is at the source 
of the Ganges, which, as we have seen, is the precise literal situation of 
Meru. 

We shall be brought exactly to the same conclusion by following another 
train of argument. I have already observed, that the Ark was esteemed a 
microcosm or little world from its containing within its womb the rudiments 
of the new world: hence it was typified by the mundane egg, which was 
thought to have floated on the waters of the abyss, and from which the three 
divine sons of the hermaphroditic Zeus or Siva were believed to have been 
bom. Agreeably to this system of double typification, the Hindoos, as we 
ha* e just seen, represented the World by the lotos floating on the surface of 
the ocean ; the leaves of that aquatic flower shadowing out the four con- 
tinents and eight principal islands, and its petal denoting the supposed cen- 
trical mount Mcru : hut they likewise- equall/ employed the same lotos to 
symbolize the ship Argha and its mariner or mystic consort Mahadeva ; in 
whicli case the calix of the flower typified the hull of the ship, and its petal 
the god who navigated the sacred vessel over the waves of the deluge. The 
diluvian god therefore and mount Meru, and the mystic Ship and the Earth, 
are severally represented by common symbols: and accordingly, while the 
ship Argha which floated on the surface of the flood is declared like the lotos 
to typify the Earth, the Earth itself in return was thought both by the old 
Chaldeans and the Hindoos to be shaped like a boat and to be suspended 
upon the w aters of the abyss in the manner of a huge ship. Thus imme- 
diately was the arbite Siva connected with the diluvian Meru ^and hence 
originated the practice, common to the Atlantians and the Cappadocians, 
of esteeming the sacred mount in their respective countries tit once the temple 
of the deity and the deity himself.* 

There is yet another train of reasoning, by which we shall again be 
brought to the same inevitable result. The summit of the fabled Meru is 
called Ida-Vratta or Ila-Vratta. But this compound appellation signifies 

* Maxim, Tyr. Dissert, xxxyiu. p. 374* S7S. 
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they likewise thought to have again manifested themselves in those of Menu* 
Satyavratn and his triple offspring, who were preserved from destruction at 
the tihic of the deluge. Mabadeva therefore or Siva is evidently, in this 
legend, to be considered ns the power of destruction and renovation in- 
carnate in the person of Noah, who presided (as it w ere) both orer the de- 
struction and the renovation of the mundane system : and his mystic consort 
!Parvati, who first bore him over the deluge in the form of a ship, and who 
afterwards as the waters retired assumed the shape of a dove, is clearly and 
palpably the Ark out of which a dove was sent as the flood gradually abated. 
But, in every description and in every delineation of mount Mcru, Siva and 
Parvati, whether viewed as two distinct characters or united together in the 
single hermaphroditic form of Ardha-Nari, arc always represented, as con- 
spicuously seated on the central summit of the sacred hill, and as receiving 
the homage of the inferior attendant deities: and mount Cailasa, which is 
one of the three peaks of Mcru, i£ believed to be the peculiar and favourite 
abode of Siva, who there, in evident allusion to the Noetic ogdoad, is said to 
manifest himself in eight sacred forms; while the three peaks, severally and 
conjointly, are supposed to be the mundane temple of the Trimurti, who be- 
come incarnate, at the commencement of eveiy new* world, in the persons of 
the great father and his three sons. If then Siva and Parvati be Noah and 
the Ark, the sacred mountain, whose summit they are specially thought to 
inhabit, must certainly be that, oil which the Ark rested after the deluge and 
which Moses calls Ararat. Hence one of the titles of Parvati is the moun- 
tain-born goddess : and hence she is sometimes delineated sitting on the top 
of Meru, and receiving, in her character of the great universal mother, the 
adoration of the surrounding deities. i 

The propriety of such a concfusfon w£ff further appear from the curious 
Hindoo legend respecting mount Mandar. At the period of the deluge the 
Soors and Asoors are feigned' to have violently churned the troubled ocean 
with this mountain; on the summit of which Vishnou is represented sitting 
on the lotos, the acknowledged symbol of the ship Argha. But Vishnou, 
whose character'melts into that of Siva, and who during the prevalence of 
the flood appears in the well-known symbolical shape of the mer-man, is like 
him the patriarch Noah. Vishnou therefore in the lotos or Argha is Noah 
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in tlic Ark : and mount Aland ar, on which he thus appears seated in the 
midst of the ocean, must necessarily be intended for Ararat. But Mandar 
is no other than Mcru : for the literal scitc of this mountain is at the source 
of the Ganges, which, as we ha\c seen, is the precise literal situation of 
Meru. 

We shall be brought exactly to the same conclusion by following another 
train of argument. I have already observed, that the Ark was esteemed a 
microcosm or little world from its containing within its womb the rudiments 
of the new world: hence it was typified by the mundane egg, which was 
thought to have floated on the waters of the abyss, and from which the three 
divine sons of the hermaphroditic Zeus or Siva were believed to have been 
bom. Agreeably to this system of double typification, the Hindoos, as we 
have just seen, represented the World by the lotos floating on the surface of 
the ocean ; the leaves of that aquatic 'flower shadowing out the four con- 
tinents and eight principal islands, and its petal denoting the supposed cen- 
trical mount Mcru : hut they likewise- equally employed the same lotos to 
symbolize the ship Argha and its mariner or mystic consort Mahadeva ; in 
which case the calix of the flower typified the hull of the ship, and its petal 
the god who nau'gatcd the sacred vessel over the waves of the deluge. The 
diluvian god therefore and mount Meru, and the mystic Ship and the Earth, 
are severally represented by common symbols : and accordingly, while the 
ship Argha which floated on the surface of the flood is declared like the lotos 
to typify the Earth, the Earth itself in return was thought both by the old 
Clialdfeans and the Hindoos to be shaped like a boat and to be suspended 
upon the waters of the abyss in the manner of a huge ship. Thus imme- 
diately was the arkite Siva connected with the diluvian Meru ^and hence 
originated the practice, common to the Atlantians and the Cappadocians, 
of esteeming the sacred mount in their respective countries at once the temple 
of the deity and the deity himself.* 

There is yet another train of reasoning, by which w’e shall again be 
brought to the same ineutable result. The summit of the fabled Meru is 
called Ida-Vratta or Ila-Vratta . But this compound appellation signifies 

1 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, xxxvm. p. 374, 3 75 . 
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the circle of Ida, which is equivalent to the circle of the World. Ida hem ever 
is said to have been both the daughter and the wife of Buddha or Menu* 
Satyavrata, who w as preserved in an ark at the time of the deluge. Now Menu- 
Satyavrata is certainly the same as Siva, considered as incarnate in the per- 
son of Noah, and as thus sailing over the waters of the flood in the ship 
Argha. But Argha 01 Parvati is the mystic consort of Siva ; and Ila is said 
to be the wife and daughter of Menu : therefore, since Siva and Menu are 
the same, Argha and Ila must be the same also. Ila consequently is the 
Ark : and w ith this result both her name and her character perfectly agree. 
Her name denotes the World ; and the ship Argha, as we have just seen 1 , 
was considered as being the World, and as such w as conjointly typified 
by the mundane symbols of the egg and the lotos : her character is that of 
the wife and daughter of him, who was saved in the Ark ; and the ship 
Argha, which conveyed Mahadeva in safety over the waves of the deluge, 
is declared to be only a form of the consort of that deity. Ila therefore 
being the same as Argha, of Pan ati, or the great mother, or the Ark; 
Mera must of necessity be the same as Ararat : because the summit of 
Meru is described as being surmounted by the circle or sacred inclosurc of 
Ila, as Ararat was after the deluge surmounted by the Ark. This circle of 
mountains represented at once 'the Ark and the World, or Ila understood 
in both those senses : and it was the prototype of those round stone temples, 
which the ancient Druids were wont indifferently to denominate the circle 
of the World, the inclosure of the shp-goddess Certdwe/i, and the Ark of 
the World. Sometimes, instead of this belt of mountains, Meru was 
thought to terminate in three lofty peaks : but the idea was still the same ; 
for the three peaks represented, upon a vast scale, the stem and the stein of 
riwvsJwp -A.vn.ba Siva standing in the centie of it like a mast.* 

Thus, whate\er “train of argument we follow, wc are still uniformly 
brought' to the same conclusion, that Meru is no less to be deemed a tran- 
script of the mountain on which the Ark rested after the deluge, than a 
copy of the sacred garden of Paradise. 

The circumstance of ib sustaining this double character will lead us to 
understand, how it came, like Mahadeva, to be esteemed the masculine 

* Vide infra book v. c. 7 . 5 J» 1» H. 1- 
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power of the Universe: nnd, on tlic other hand, its singular identification 
"Mi tIie masculine power may serve as an additional proof, that the result, 
to which wc have been led in the progress of our inquiries, is strictly con- 
sonant with truth. IVc have seen, that the lotos, floating on the surface of 
the ocean, is at once a symbol of the Earth with' mount Meru rising in the 
centre of it, and a type of the ship Argha with the regenerative god Maha- 
deva supplying to it the place of a mast. We have also seen, that the calix 
and petal of the lotos, and the hull and mast of the Argha, are equally sup- 
posed to represent the masculine and feminine principles of nature ; which 
are fabled to have been reduced to their simplest form during the prevalence 
of the deluge. Consequently, mount Meru, which, like Mahadeva, is sha- 
dowed out by the petal of the flower and the mast of the ship, is esteemed 
the great masculine power whence the .whole World was produced: just as 
Mohadeta, agreeably to the nature of his constant symbol, is peculiarly held 
to be the president of generation ; which, in the theory of the old mytholo- 
gists, ever followed destruction, to destroy being only to reproduce in a new 
form. Now the reason, why such an attribute was ascribed both to the 
mountain and the god, is sufficiently evident from the opinion which we 
have been led to form of their real characters. Paradise was the cradle of 
the primitive human Tace: the mountain, where the Ark grounded, was, in 
a similar manner, the cradle of the postdiluvian human race. And again; 
Adam was the patent of the inhabitants of the Jirst world: Noah was the 
par^pt of the inhabitants of the renovated world. But Paradise and the 
arhitO mountain, as the Hindoo mythology teaches us in exact correspon. 
dcnce with what may be deduced from Scripture, were geographically coin- 
cident ; that is to say, the Ark rested in the self-same high tract of land 
alter the de’iugfc, -wYiferel&fc garirea Vb& Viwa wfcoitaA toefo w/i Adm, 
the father of three sons at the commencement of one world, was believed by 
the Gentiles to have appeared again in the person of Noah, himself simi- 
larly the father of three sons, at the commencement of another world ; each 
with his triple offspring being deemed equally, severally, conjointly, arid 
successively, an incarnation of the Trimurti ; who are thus manifested in 
the character of the great father and his children, at each similar mun- 
dane renovation. Hence l^leru, which is the transcript both of Paradise 
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and Ararat; and Siva, wHo, intimately blended with Brahma and Vishnou, 
is alike the representative of Adam and Noah ; came both to be esteemed 
the masculine principle of nature, both to be deemed the origin or patron of 
generation, and both to be venerated by a symbol as familiar throughout 
the whole pagan world as ft was disgraceful to the inventors of so degrading 
a mode of worship.* Such, in short, was clearly, if I mistake not, the 
foundation and leading idea of a superstition; which, in a discussion like 
the present, cannot be w holly passed over in silence, though decorum re- 
quires that it should be consigned as soon as possible to modest oblivion : 
such was the cause, why the great father and the great mother of gentile 
antiquity, or Adam reappearing in Noah and the .Earth identified uith the 
Ark, were so perpetually esteemed the- deities of love and the patrons of 
fecundity; and were thence venerated, by their fanatical devotees, with 
abominations but too perfectly analogous to the symbols, by which they were 
mysteriously represented. 

6. As both the legends of the Puranas and local tradition concur, in 
making the high mountainous region of Casligar and Bokhara to have been 
.the abode of the first antediluvians and to have geographically coincided with 
the scite of the garden of Eden ; which identifies that country with the Pa- 
radisiacal Meru : so they equally concur, in representing that same region, 
as the place where the Ark rested after the deluge, and as the district pe- 
culiarly inhabited by the first postdiluvians ; which again identifies it with 
Meru viewed in its diluvian character. 

The natives, we are told, look upon Bamiyan and the adjacent countries 
as the abode of the progenitors of mankind, no less after the flood than be- 
fore it: and, in this very ancient opinion, which places in the same region 
bothMenu-Snayambhuva and Menu-Satyavrata or (to speak of diem by their 
scriptural names) both Adam and Noah, they are countenanced, to its full 
extent, alike by Persian authors and by the sacred books of the Hindoos. 

According to the Puranas, Swayaxnbbuva or Adima before the deluge, 
and Satyavrata or Noah after it, equally lived in the north-west parts of 
India about Cashmir. There, as. wc have already seen, flowed the /our 
rivers of Paradise; there flourished the sacred tree of life and knowledge; 
there Iva wus produced from the body of Adima; and there, at the offering 
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* up of a memorable sacrifice, Daesha fell by the hand of his jealous brother, 
who was doomed by an awful curse to become a vagabond on the fare of 
the earth: there also, as w e now* further learn, dwelt the second father of 
mankind ; and there rested the wonderful vessel in which he was preserved 
from the fury of the deluge. 

Respecting the precise mountain indeed, on which the ark is supposed to 
have grounded, there is some diversity of opinion: hut it -is universally 
agreed, that the mountain in question was one of those, which constituted 
the high range by the Greeks denominated the Indian Caucasus. 

Many believe it to be the fumous peak of Chaisa-ghar or Cashgar, which 
the Musulcnan3 call Tuct-S itltman or the thone of Solomon. This moun- 
tain is seen at the distance of one hundred coss, and begins to be visible 
near the extensive ruins of tfic city of Snngala. Its summit is always co- 
vered with snow ; in the midst of which appear several streaks of a reddish 
colour, supposed by pilgrims to be the impression made by the feet of the 
dove that Satyavrata let out of his ark. Agreeably to this supposition, it 
is the general and uniform tradition of the country, that the ship of the 
great father was built on the summit of Chaisa-ghar; that, when the deluge 
abated, that was the first land which emerged from beneath the waters; and 
that thus it became the resting-place ot the dove, which lt-ft the impression 
of her feet in the mud, by tune hardened into a solid rock.' The ark itself 
is thought to have pounded about half way up the mountain on a projecting 
plain of very small extent With respect to the footsteps of the dove, they 
are known only by tradition; for the inhabitants of the country assert, 
that they have never heard of any body going up so high on account both 
of the snow and oi die ruggedness of the mountain The Buddhists, who 
were the first inhabitants ot this lofty region, are, it is said, of the same 

* From trail lions of such a nature, the mountains of Cob-Suleiroan are sometimes called 
by the natives tie mountains of the dove; a title, which exactly accords »Jlb tb it bestowed 
by Ptolemy on the whole range ns far as Gazm \ for hi denominates this range the Paruett 
jBOttnfatnt, most probably from the Sanscrit Parvata or Paravat which signifies a dove. It 
may be observed, that the consort of Snra, who sailed over the deluge in the form of the ship 
Argha and who afterwards flew away in the shape of a dove, seems to have derived her name 
jParvah from the latter of these metamorphoses. 
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opinion as to the place where the ark rested: hence they assert, that Shama 
or Shetn descended from, the mountain of Chaisa-ghar, previous to his build- 
ing the sacred town of Baniijan. 

On the other hand, the Pauranics insist, that, as it is declared in their 
sacred books that SatyavraU made fast the ark 'with a cable of prodigious 
length to the celebrated peak called from that circumstance Nait-bandha , 
he must hare built it in the adjacent country . 1 This mountain is situated in 
Cashmir, three dajs journej’ to the north-north-east of the purganah of Lar: 
and, in consequence of the tradition by which it is distinguished, pilgrims 
resort to it from all parts of India, who scramble up among the rocks to a 
cavern beyond which they never go. A few doves, alarmed fay the noise, 
fly fiom crag to crag : and these the pilgrims esteem their guides to t^e 
holy place, believing them to be„ the genuine offspring of the dove which 
was let out of the ark. 

In reply to tiie Pauranics who advocate the cause of mount Nau-bandha, 
the followers of Buddha urge, that, ‘although the Ark might have been 
fastened to that peak in the vicinity of Cashmir, yet it does not therefore 
follow that it floated perpendicularly above it during the whole prevalence 
of the deluge. On the contrary, they ingeniously contend, that so vast 
was the length of the cable by which it was secured, *that while it 
was moored to the summit of Nnu-bandba, it was riding abore that 
of Chaisa-ghar. The rival claims of these two celebrated mountains are, 

I believe, equally well founded; for I am fully persuaded, that it was 
the mere vanity of local appropriation which ascribed the appulse of 
the Ark to either of them. It is however, remarkable, that, in the midst of 
the controversy, some evident vestiges of the truth are still apparent : for 
both the Paummcs and the Buddhists agree in this particular, that the name 
of the mountain on which the Ark rested was Aryarartn or Aryarcart, 
plainly the Ararat of Moses. 

As the high land to the north-west of India is thus supposed to hai e been 
the residence of Noah offer the flood, 50 is it likewise believed to have 
been the place of his sepulture; a notion, which exactly accords with the 


Keu signifies a dip, acd baitdla deaolcs to h or to tnakt fast. 
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legend pfeserved by Eutycliius, tlmt the body of Noah was deposited in the C1 
same cavern of the holy Paradisiacal mountain that contained the corpse of 
Adam. In the Varaha-Purana, the father of Satyavrata, who corresponds 
with the scriptural Lantech, is declared to have been king of Cashmir and 
the adjacent countries ; and to this day a tomb is shewn at Naulakhi 
where that patriarch is thought to have been interred. The character how- 
ever of the person, to whom the sepulchre is said to belpng, plainly shews, 
that he was not Lamech, but Noah : and Mr. Wilford has pointed out, with 
much plausibility, the origin of the mistake. The Musulmans call him 
Peer Maitlam; a name, which they received from the natives when they 
conquered the country. Now Maitla or Maitlam is the same as Vaivas- 
wata orMenu-Satyavrnta, both in his divine and human character: for that 
title is a derivative form from the Sanscrit Mail, which implies the consort 
of Lacshami and the owner of her wealth. But the Musulmans probably 
pronounced the word Mailer Zam, which combination would denote the 
lord Lam : and, finding also a tradition that the father of him who had been 
preserved in an Ark once reigned in that country, they thence inferred, that 
the Mailer Lam , whose tomb continued to he shewn, was Lamech the fa- 
ther of Noah. Such a mistake is easily rectified by the strong characteristic 
marks, which infallibly point out the person to whom the tomb ought pro- 
perly to be ascribed. The Buddhists say, that he is Bnddha-Narayana, 
or Buddha dwelling in the waters : and the Hindoos, who live in the coun- 
try, call him Machodar~Nath, or the sovereign prince tn the belly of the 
fish. These titles are by no means applicable to Lamech, but evidently 
belong to Noah : for, by the belly of the fish, they understand the cavity 
or interior of the Ark. Thus there is a place underground at Banares, 
which they call Machodara. The centrical and most elevated part ot that 
sacred city bears also the same appellation; because, when the lower parts 
of the tonn are laid under water by some unusual overflowing of the Ganges, 
this remains free from the partial deluge like the belly of a fish. The 
whole city itself likewise is sometimes thus called; because, during the or- 
dinaiy periodical floods, the waters rise like a circular wall around it. In 
short, any place in the middle of waters, either natural or artificial, which 
can afford shelter to living beings, is called Machodara . The evident allu- 
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sion contained in such notions cannot well be mistaken : and it is sufficient!/ 
manifest, that the fish-prince, whose pretended tomb is shewn in Cashmir, 
is the same person, as Vishnou in the fish-incarnation, which is supposed to 
have taken place at the period of the deluge; the same also, as the Oannes 
or Annedot of the old Babylonians, and as the Dagon of the Philistines. 
The sepulchre, which contains, as it is pretended, the body of this ancient 
personage, is about forty cubits in length ; corresponding, if v, e may be- 
lieve tradition, with the stature of the hero-god : and under it is a vault of the 
same dimensions, with a small door that is never opened out of respect to 
the venerable deposit. They say, that the body is yet in high 'preservation, 
and that it is sitting in a corner of the vault on -its heels with its arms 
crossed over its knees and its head reclining upon its hands; a favourite 

posture among the inhabitants of India.* ' . 

7. From what has been said respecting the celebrated mount Meru, vre 
may clearly gather the following particulars. 

In exact accordance with the result, to which we had already been 
brought by a previous investigation, the old tradition of the Hindoos and 
the Chasas places the garden of Paradise and the peak where the Ark rested 
after the deluge in one and the same lofty region; which, under the name 
of Merit , has been made the celestial abode of the deified ancestors of man- 
kind, both antediluvian and postdiluvian In exact accordance also with 
the Mosaical account, whatever discrepance there may be respecting the pre- 
cise mountain where the Ark grounded, Brahmenists and Buddhists unite 
in confessing, that one of the names of that mountain was Aryavarta or 
Ararat . But, contrary to the conclusion which I had been led to draw 
from my preliminary discussion, the literal scite of the Paradisiaco-diluvian 
Meru is placed in the high land of Casbgarand Bokhara, to the north-west 
of Hindostan. The point then of the geographical identity of Paradise and 
Ararat being thus established, both by deductions from Scripture and by a 
very remarkable combination of gentile tradittons ; the only question, which 
remains to be finally determined, is this : whether the real prototype of 

1 A*UL n«. vol. tL p. 455 — 533?. »«**• P- 28* — 37*. w>1. «. p. 243, *10. rol.r. p. sSl. 

id. Tii. p. 406. tcI. ii. p.334, 335. Moor's Hied. Paath. pasnn. 
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Merit is to be sought for in the mountains of Armenia, as I contend; or in 
those of (Jashgar and Bokhara, as Mr. AVilford, following the Hindoo le- 
gend, strenuously maintains. * 

Now the well established point of / he geographical identity of -^Paradise 
and Ararat is in itself sufficietit ; e\cn independent of the arguments, by 
which I proved, that the scriptural Ararat cannot have been situated in 
Cnshgar, but must have been situated in Armenia : tins well established point 
is in itself sufficient positively to decide the matter now under litigation. 
The mode, in which I argue from it, is as follows. 

Moses represents two well known rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, as 
being rivers of Paradise ; and he asserts, that the primeval river of Eden 
branched off fcotti the garden into the heads of those two rivers. Paradise 
therefore must have been situated in a country, which lies at the 'sources of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. But the country, which lies ai their sources, 
is Armenia. Therefore Paradise must have been situated in Armenia. 
Paradise however and mount Ararat geographically 'coincide with each other, 
as we collect both from Scripture and pagan tradition. Consequently, 
since Paradise was situated in Armenia, Ararat must also have been situated 
in Armenia. .Thus the Hindoo legend, by tending to establish the geogra- 
phical coincidence of Paradise nnd Ararat , undesignediy serves aho to esta- 
blish their real situation. ► 

I am perfectly aware, that Mr. Wilford (as indeed was absolutely neces- 
sary to his hypothesis) attempts to identify the four rivers mentioned by 
Moses with four eastern streams, the course of which does not forbid him 
to fix the terrestrial Paradise in the mountains of Cashgar : but, so long as 
’ the Euphrates stands upon record as one of those rivers, no ingenuity can 
\rarapfcA ftow. Armenia. to tiw. source, of tha. TWa 

learned writer does indeed say, that of the Phrat (as Moses writes what 
we call the Lupin at cs)' no particulars are recorde d i-w he nce he feels him- 
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in simply saying that the fourth river is the Phrat , while be largely and 
geographically particularizes the three other rivers,' is cot the brevity of* ig- 
norance or of indecision. He is silent respecting the course of the last Para- 
disiacal stream, solely because it was altogether unnecessary to specify what 
was so well known*: just as any foreign topographer, who wrote for the in- 
struction of our continental neighbours, would judge it wholly, superfluous 
to say that the Thames is a river in the south of England ; though he 
would feel himself called upon to mark out with geographical precision, to 
his otherwise ignorant readers, the obscure northern Ouse 01 Ribble or 
Swale. 1 But the silence of the Hebrew historian in this particular passage 
does by no means leave undetermined what « e are to understand by the 
Phrat, nor does it authorize a commentator to place that river in what 
part of the world he pleases. So often, and with such unambiguous local 
characteristics, is the Phrat' elsewhere mentioned in Scripture, hoth'by 
Moses, himself and by the other inspired writers, that there cannot be a Sha- 
dow of doubt, that what be calls Phrat is the same as what we after the 
Greeks are wont to call Euphrates. Suffice it to remark, that this very 
Phrat, which Mr. Wilford would place m the neighbourhood of the Indian 
Caucasus, is ever emphatically described in .Holy Writ, as the great river 
that should be" the eastern boundary of the Israelitish empire, when it 
should attain its widest extent in the prosperous reign of .Solomon : and if 
this, btr not sufficient to fix its geography, we find it also mentioned as the 
stream to whose banks Jeremiah resorted during the Babylonish captivity, 
as the river which was the eastern limit of one of the enemies of king Da-' 
\td, and lastly and literally as the peculiar flood of Babylon itself. 1 The 

* This is strongly expressed m the original Hebrew , the literal translation of which, is. 

The fourth river ss THAT Euphrates : as much as to say, that ■c.cll-kncn.n Euphrates. In 
Laun it, would run. Quantum vero Jhtmen est ISTE Phrat. It is not .improbable, that the 
word Euphrates has been made up of the very phrase here used by Moses, which may bare 
been the common raodc'of speaking of that great river. Hu expression is Eu Phrat or That 
PtrOt. * 

\ See Gen. xv. IS. Dcut.i.7. xi.24- 2 Sam. vm. 3. 2 Kings xxir. 7. 1 Chron. v. p. Jcr. 
m/i. ,4, 5, 7. Jcr. xl vi, 10. Ik 6s, 6t. All those passages clearly prove tbe Phrat to be the 
Euphrates. Hence the Greek translators and Jo<ephus, and after than all the fathers, were 
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Phrat therefore is indisputably the Euphrates. But, if the Phrat be thd 
Euphrates, it is impossible, according to the scripturat account at least, that 
Paradise should have been situated in Cashgar. And, if Paradise be not 
situated in Cashgar, then neither can we look for Ararat in that country. 

II. The legend^ of Hindostan perhaps connect iogether, more distinctly 
than those of any other nation, the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat,- 
yet there are few traditions respecting either, in which the two are not more 
or less united: 

" Some traces both of tlieJable and of the very name of Ida-Vratta occur 
in countries far icmote from India : and we may still collect from them the 
ruling idea, that the .mountain of the Ark coincided geographically with the 
holy Paradisiacal mountain* of the deified patriarchs. Thus Ida-Vratta is 
evidently ths same as the Ida both of the Cretans, the Uiensians, and the 
Goths. Each was esteemed the blissful abode of ’ the hero-gods and yet 
each was connected with the history of the deluge and the navicular great 
father and mother. . - 4 * 

‘ 1. The Cretan Ida was Supposed to be the birth-place of that Jupiter, 
mho was nourished in his infancy by doves, and whose whole legend points 
him out to be the diluvian. Siva of the Hindoos. A cave on the summit 
of Ida witnessed his nativity: and the Id&i Dactyli or Cabiri were the 
guardians vof his mystic childhood But the sacred caves of the ancients, 
like their various other two-fold •symbols, ‘typified equally the Earth and the 
Ark:* and every fable respecting the Cabiric* deities, whether Phemcian, or 
Samothracian, or Egyptian, or Indian, decisively refers them to the era of 
the deluge.' ^ 

2. In a similar manner, the Trojan Ida was famous for the worship of 
Cybelfe. But Cybelfc, or the great Id£an mother, like the Indian Ida, is at once 
the Earth and the Ark. Hence she also was called the mountain-born goddess : 
•and -hence the figure of a boat, doubtless the Argha of Hindostan, was con- 
spicuously introduced into her Mysteries. To the rites of this ancient su- 


perfectly warranted in supposing the Euphrates and the Phrat to be one and the same 
nvi_r. • 

* Respecting these sacred caves more will be said hereafter, book v. c. 7- § I. 2. II. 2. 
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perstition the vvhole of the early fabulous history of the Iliensians is fa be 
referred. Their city is. said to have receded its name from Ilus; who, I 
doubt not, was the very same character as the masculine Xla or Ida of 
the Hindoos, and as the Ilus of the Phenicians who is identified with Cro- 
nus and Dngon. This fabled prince is supposed to have been directed by a 
heifer to the place where Ilium was destined to be founded, precisely as 
Cadmus was led by the same animal to the scite of the Grecian Thebes.’ 
Non a heifer is equally the symbol of Pnrvari and of Isis; and the name 
of Theba , which was alike bestowed upon the sacred beast and upon the 
city which was called after it, properly signifies an ark. 1 Theba in short is 
the same as the ship Argha; and, the name was communicated to. the hei- 
fer, only because a heifer was symbolical of the Noetic ship. Agreeably 
to the preceding legend of Ilus and the cow, the Iliensians had also a literal 
tradition that one of their first princes w as set afloat in an ark on the surface 
of the sea.* Of a similar nature is the whole fable respecting Dardanus, 
who is said to have flourished during the period, of a deluge which inundated 
the island of Samothrace*. This island was famous for the .worship of the 
Cabiric gods, which Dardanus is feigned to have imported with him into 
Troas. They were equally venerated, as we have just seen, in the region of 
the Cretan Ida ; and the whole of their fabulous history is diluvinn. * In 
fine, however varied. and corrupted, the same notions and the same super- 
stitions are attached to both the classical Idas as to the Meru or Ida-Vratta - 
of Hindostan and Cashgar. 

3. But this holy mountain is even yet more palpably the Ida of the an- 
cient Goths ; who e c ancestors certainly travelled westward from the ncigh- 
• bourhood of the Inftan Caucasus, and whose religion (as the Edda both ex- 
plicitly testifies, nud as its onn internal evidence sufficiently demonstrates} 
was imported from the east by the Asm or Asiatics..* ; 

The Ida-Vratta of Hindoo theology is supposed, as we have already seen, 
to.be a vast circular plain on the summit of Meru surrounded by a ring of 

' Apollod Bib), lib. in. c. II. Txetz. in Lycoph. rcr. 23. 

* 1- tym Magn. Vox ©;£*. Trctr. in Lj copb. %cr. 1205. 

* Canon Karra t. 29 . 
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mountains. Agreeably to this representation oPit, the Gothic celestials of 
the golden age are fabled to assemble in the lofty plain called Ida, in the 
midst of the divine abode, the sacred city’ of the gods; or, as the Hindoos 
denominate it, the Ilapur or holy city of Ila. Here they administer jus- 
tice under.the shade of the ash Ydrasil. This is the greatest and the best 
of all trees. Its branches extend themselves over the whole world, and 
reach above the heavens. It has three roots widely remote from each other: 
the first is among the gods ; the second, among the giants, in the place 
where the abyss formerly a as ; the third covers Ntflheim or hell. Under 
this root is' the fountain Vergelmer, whence fow the infernal rivers : it is 
gnawed upon below by the monstrous serpent Nidhoger. Under that, 'which 
e.i tends towards the land of the giants, is' a fountain, in which are concealed 
wisdom and knowledge. He, who ‘possesses it, is full of wisdom, because he 
drinks thereof every morning .* - 

It need scarcely be observed, that the great ash Ydrasil is palpably the 
Jambu of the Indian mount Meru, and that they are equally transcripts of 
the. Paradisiacal tree of knowledge. The Goths have added to it an infernal 
serpent, which perpetually gnaws its roots from below; a curious part of 
the tradition, which sufficiently bespeaks its own origin. They have like, 
wise made the sacred rivers to be infernal rivers : an idea, in which they 
are by no means singular; for the Ganges, one of the Hindoo rivers of Pa- 
radise, is-also a nver of Pntala or Hades; and the infernal regions them- 
selves, as we shall presently see, stand immediately connected with Elysium 
or Eden. 1 

But, though they thus blend together Hades and Paradise, a combination 
which will shortly be explained, they by no means lose sigflt of the four holy 
rivers. These, on the contrary, are elsewhere ciuiy particu/arized ; and that - 
too in such connection, as to leave but little doubt whence the fable was 
borrowed. • 1 

The Hindoos imagine, that of the four rivers of Mem the Ganges only 
flows through the head of a cow, while the three others spring from the 
heads of three different animals: but the Gothic mythologists feign, that 


* Edda Fab. van 
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"* four rivers of milk issue •front the teats of the primeval cow Oedumla.* Tliis 
animal is certainly the same as the sacred cow of the Hindoos ; the station 
of "which is sometimes said to be on the summit of mount Mcru, and which 
is also acknowledged to bc.one of the forms of that very goddess Parvati 
"ho floated on the surface of the deluge in the character of the ship Argha.* 
She represents in short,' like the calix of the lotos, both the Earth and the 
Ark : and the four rivers arc described as proceeding from her, because the 
four rivers of Paradise flowed from the same high tract of land as that 
whefc the Ark rested at the close of the flood. 

I am much mistaken, if these rivers of milk arc not nearly allied to Hie 
Hindoo sea of milk, in which is placed the fabulous Vhicofltha or Paradise 
of the god Vishnou. Here, floating oh the folds of the huge serpent Shesha- 
naga, and reposing on the lap of his consort Lacshmi, he enjoys the hap- 
piness' of profound abstraction, during the period of universal inundation 
which ever intervenes between each two successive worlds. In this legend, 
which compares the foamy deluge to a sea of milk, we may again trace the 
generally prevalent opinion, that mount Ararat and the Ark were im- 
mediately connected with the garden of Paradise. The Elysium of Vxshnou 
is the lap of the great mother, who floats together with him on a large sea- 
serpent coiled up into the form of a boat: in other words, the Ark is his 
Paradise. But all possibility of mistake is removed by its being further in- 
timated in the fable, that, during the prevalence df each intermediate deluge, 
every thing is completely destroyed >or laid under water, except mount 
Cailasa and the floating Elysium of Vaicontbn; that is to say, mount Ararat 
(for Cailasa is one of the three peaks of Mem), and Paradise singularly 
identified with the Ark.* 

The gods, who inhabit the Gothic Ida, are precisely of that character, 
which, according to the present theory, they might be expected to support. 
Wod qr Odio, as I shall elsewhere shew at large, is the Buddha~of the ori- 
ental C has as, -whose worship the Goths brought with them into the west, 
and whose character comprehends both that of Adam and that of Noah. 

The elder Buddha is the former of those patriarchs; and the younger, who is 


. ' Edda Fab. iti. 


* See Moore’s Hind. Panth. p. 23, IOJ, 415, 4 IS. 
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venerated within the recesses of the Cashgarian mount Meru as the sovereign 
prince in the belly of the fish, is the latter. ’ Woden accordingly is repre- 
sented as being one of three brothers, the children of Bore ; for Noah, in 
every mythological system of the pagans, was confounded or rather identified* 
with one of his three sons: and his whole family is described as having been 
produced from the womb of the sacred cow Oedumla, which doubly 
symbolizes the Earth and the Ark. This family is placed before the deluge^ 
in the capacity of the Adamitical family: but, in that of the Noetic family, 
it is said to hate flourished at a time when the whole world was inundated, 
and to have created it anew when the w'aters abated. 1 The inhabitants, 
consequently, of the Gothic Paradise are the first race of men both before 
and -after the flood. . ' * '* 

To what has been said may be added, that the western Chasas or Goths 
describe the Earth arid the sacred mountain of the gods fn a manner which 
so perfectly corresponds with the notions of their eastern brethren, that there 
can be little doubt of the source whence the doctrines of the Edda originated. 
According to the received opinions of the Pauranics, the Earth is a flat 
surface, surrounded on all sides by the ocean, and swelling out. into an 
immense convexity in the centre. This convexity is mount Meru or Ida- 
Vratta; and, from its being deemed the birth-place of man both antediluvian 
and postdiluvian, it is considered as the great masculine principle oT nature. 
Such being the case, when the plain of the Earth was described as circular 
or oval, and when the w hole was exhibited as a vast island floating on the • 
sea, a resemblance was produced of a boat’with its inast; and this mundane 
boat was symbolized alike by the lotos and the dduviaq ship Argha sup- 
porting the god Mahadeva.* In a similar manner, it is the geographical 
hypothesis of the Edda, that the Earth is round, ‘and that about it is placed 
the deep ocean: that its coasts or flat lower districts were given for a 
dwelling to the giants; by whom, since this description is applied to the 
postdiluvian world, we must understand the daring architects of Babel, for 
these, when they left the mountainous region of Ararat, first settled in the 
plain country of Shinar and in the comparative neighbourhood of the sea: 


Edda Fab. in, iv. 
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but that, higher up, in a place equally distant on nil sides from the circum- 
ambient waters (the very scite of the fnblcd Mcru), the hero-gods, or tlic 
deified mariners of the Ark, built upon the solid earth a fortress against the 
‘giant^ ; the circumference of which fortress, ngrdcably to the idea com eyed 
by Uic Sanscrit compound Ida-vratta, surrounds the world.' 

III. Tiic sacred mountains, which I- hate hitherto mentioned, at once 
bear the name and exhibit the characteristics of the Hindoo Ida or the 
Mosaical Eden: some others may -now be noticed, which ore, I belie\e, 
cqttMly transcripts of the Paradisiacal Ararat, though they bear not, at least 
not so palpably, the nppcHntion of Ida or Ila. i 

' So closely arc the Hindoo deities allied to those of Greece and Home, 
that it is impossible to read a description of mount Meru without im- 
mediately recognizing the classical Olympus. Whether the xery word 
Olympus be a variation of Ilapus or*Ilapur, which denotes the city of I/a , 

I shall not pretend to determine. -This conjecture of Mr. Wilford is, I 
think, very probable: but, whatever may be thought of it, the identity of 
the Greek Olympus and the Hindoo Ilapus requires not for its establishment 
the aid of perhaps an uncurtain etymology. Each is mythologically the 
abode of the 'immortals • and each is peculiarly the residence of that deity, 
whom the Hindoos call Siva, and the classical writers Zeus or Jupiter. 

I am»spcaking at present of the fabulous character of these two celebrated 
pills Olympus however, like Meru, is not solely a poetical mountain ; it 
has a real geographical situation, or rather many geographical situations ; 
and this circumstance seems to me to’ give adrfitiorial probability.to the con- 
jecture that the word itself is but a corruption of the Hindoo Ilapus. 
According to the scholiast on Apollonius, there were, no less than, six moun- 
tains, all of which equally bore the name of Olympus . These, he tells us, 
were situated in Macedon, Thessaly, Mysia, Cilicia, Elis, and Arcadia.* 
There was likewise, as we team from Strabo, a mount Olympus m L) cia ; 
and another in. Cyprus. 1 Several towns also in different regions were called 
either Olympus, or Olympia, or Olympe. At one of these in the territory of 

* Edda Fab. iv. 

3 Strab. Geog. Jib. sjt. p. 666 , 6S2. 
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Elis, not far distant from the Olympus of that country, were celebrated the" 
famous Olympic games: but there weie games of a similar name and 
description also celebrated in the vicinity of the Thessalian Olympus 1 
From such a remarkable multiplication of the title, I am inclined to draw 
the following inference: that Olympus was not the specific proper name of 
any one of those lulls; but that each hill, being a copy of'the original 
Paradisiaco-diluvian mountain to which the appellation of Ida or Ila was 
wont to be applied, came thence to be equally styled an Ilapus or Olympus. 
The word, in short, was rather descriptive of the light in which each hjJJ 
was considered, than, strictly speaking, its own peculiar appellation. Every 
sacred mountain of the pagans, whether natural or artificial, was but a 
transcript of that hill, which the Hindoos call Merit , but which was really 
no other than the Paradisiacal .Ararat : every such hi 11 therefore, being alike 
devoted to the worship of the Paradisiacal and arkite hero-gods, might 
equally he called a Meru,' or an Ida, or an Ilapus, or an Olympus. 
Agreeably to this supposition, we are told by the Hindoo theologists, that 
each pagoda, each pyramid, and each montiform high-place (of which we 
read so frequently in Scripture), is invariably to be esteemed a copy of the 
holy hill' JVleru.* And I am the more confirmed in the propriety of it by 
finding, that, as every Olympus was deemed the special residence of Jupiter 
or Siva, so the Arcadian Olympus bears the very same fabulous charac- 
teristics as those which mark the Cretan Ida: whence it will evidently 
follow, that the two hills sustain but one mythological character, and that 
Ida was as much the' Olympus of the Cretans as Olympus was the Ida of 
the Arcadians. Pausanias tells us, that the Arcadians maintained Jupiter 
to have been born and educated in their sacred mountain, and that they 
denied the claim of the Cretan Ida to that honour. This, in fact, proves, 
that the very same tradition was attached to both hills, and, I have no 
doubt, for the very same reason. In neither of them was the real Jupiter 
bom : but each was equally a transcript of that sacred mountain, where the 


* Apollod. apud Scbol. in ApolL Argon, lib i. ver. 598. Strab. Geog. lib. viu. p. 313. 
Jib. xiv. p. 665. 

* Asia!. Res. vol. vm* p. 319, 260. 290, 29*» vol, *• p« 1 38 » I 34 * *35, 128. 
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st groat father wits originally produced at the beginning of the world; and 
icrc the second great father, at the commencement of the renewed world, 
is bom from the womb of the universal arkitc mother, and was nursed by 
i\ca during the period of his mystic infancy. It is remarkable, that 
ausanias further informs us, that the specific name of the hoi)’ mount of the 
rcadians was Lyceum; though some colled it Olympus, and others merely 
c sacred hill . This exactly accords with the preceding supposition re- 
eding the use of the word Olympus; and serves to prove, that that op- 
llation was general to ever)* high place, not peculiarly appropriated to any 
io in particular. 1 

The different accounts, which arc given of the origin of the Olympic 
mes, all serve to shew, that I am not far mistaken in identifying the 
jthological chnractcr of Olympus with that of Mcru and Ida, and in thus 
timatcly resolving it into the Paradisiacal Ararat. The town of Olympia, 
icrc the most famous of those games were celebrated, was situated (as I 
ivc alrcudy obscrv cd) in the territory of Ehs, not far distant from the 
lympus of that country'. Such of the Elcensians, ns were best versed in 
ythological antiquity, asserted, that 'a temple was first dedicated in 
lympia to Cronus or Saturn by that primeval race of men, who flourished 
tring the golden age: hence the sacred mount of Olympia was sometimes 
.Hed the hill of Saturn . Afterwards, when the infaqt Jupiter was com- 
itted by Uhea to the care of the Idfci Daciyh, who arc the same as the 
uretes or Cabiri ; these personages came from mount Idu’ in Crete to 
lympm, and there instituted the games in question. Two of the Idfci 
•actyli were called Hercules and Ida : but these arc evidently one person ; 
r the origin of the games was generally ascribed to Hercules-Id^us or 
[ercules-Ida. The victor was crowned with a wreath of olive: and the 
riginal tree, which produced the first chaplet, was supposed to have been 
rought into Greece by Hercules from the northern country of the Hyper- 
oreans. Some mythologists further asserted, that the contest of Jupiter 
nd Saturn took place in Olympia: others contended, that the games uere 
istituted on account of the victory over the Titans: and others again 


• Paus. Arcad p. 517* 
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ascribed their origin to the Cretan Clymenus, who was a descendant of 
Iicrciflcs-Ida, and who flourished fifty years* after the flood of Deucalion.' 

It is easy to decypher these various traditions, . all of which tend to prove, 
that the Paradisiacal Ararat was the real prototype of Olympus. The 
golden age was the age of man’s innocence in Eden; though, agreeably to 
the doctrine of a perpetual succession tif similar worlds, every new' mundane 
system was feigned to commence with it. The most ancient Cronus, who 
flourished during that period and who was the primitive' god of Olympia, is 
certainly Adam : but the younger Cronus, or rather Cronus reappearing at 
the beginning of a new world, is no less certainly, as every part of his history 
abundantly testifies, the patriarch Noah. Hence it necessarily follows, that 
the sacred hill, which sometimes was called Olympus and sometimes the 
hill of Cronus, must at once have been the representative of Paradise and 
Ararat. The war of the Titans, which terminated in their being plunged 
beneath the waves of the ocean, and which was immediately connected with 
the far-famed oath of Jupiter by the waters of hatred, relates altogether to 
the destruction of the impious antediluvians. But the Olympic games were 
thought by some to have been instituted in commemoration of this war; and 
accordingly an antiquity is by others assigned. to them, which falls short of 
the deluge only by fifty years. So again : HercuJes-Ida, whom the legend 
brings from the 'sacred mountain of Crete, is evidently no other than the 
masculine Ida or Ua of Hindoatan, and the Hus or Saturn or Dagon of 
Phenicia. His character accordingly comprehends those both of Adam and 
Noah; for we at once find him sailing over the sea in a wonderful cup, the 
navicular Argha or sacrificial cup of the Hindoos ; and placed in a sacred 
garden, which in almost every particular identifies itself with Paradise. 

IV. This celebrated garden is styled by the Greek mythologists the 
garden of the Hesperides: and additionaPlightwillbe thrown on the present 
subject by considering the legends attached to it. 

We are told by the poets, that it produced golden fruit, which was 
guarded by a serpent; that this reptile encircled with its folds the trunk of a 
mysterious tree; and that Hercules gained ‘the fiuit by overcoming the 

* Paus. 1 Ehac. p. 299 . 300. Lycoph. Cassand. vcr. 42. Tzetz. ScJioI. inJoc. 
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serpent.* The principal actors in the fable have been elevated to the 
sphere : and Eratosthenes relates the story, and describes the constellation, 
in so remarkable a manner, that we are almost constrained, with Sir Walter 
Knl6i«h and many others, to apply the whole to the primitive history of 
mankind. * This serpent, says he, is the same as that, nhich guarded the 
golden apples , and which was slain by Hercules . Tor, according to 
Pherccydcs, kchen all the gods offered presents to Juno on her nuptials with 
Jupiten, the Earth also brought golden apples . Juno, admiring their 
beauty, commanded them to be planted in the garden of the gods: but, 
finding that they were continually plucked by the daughters of Atlas, she 
appointed a vast serpent to guard them. Hercules overcame , and slew, the 
monster. Hence, in this constellation, the serpent is depicted rearing its 
head aloft ; while Hercules, placed above it with one knee bent, tramples 
with his foot upon its head, and brandishes a club in his right hand.' The 
same fable is very curiously represented on the reverse of a coin of 
Antoninus Pius : Hercules appears plucking apples from a tree, round the 
trunk of which a serpent is enfolded. 1 * * 4 

Some tradition of the original promise made to the woman seems pretty 
evidently to have been introduced * into the present legend: and the ser- 
pent! cidc Hercules, the Ila of Hindoo theology, is here very nearly allied to 
Vishnou in his character of trampling on the head of a snake which at the 
same time bites his heel.* Be that as it may, since Hercules bears the 
double attributes of Noah and Adam, the garden of the Hesperides, which 
is described as terminating his successful voyagp over the ocean, must be 
viewed as equally representing Paradise and Ararat, and as thus affording 
another proof of their geographical coincidence. 

The Greeks in general placed this fabled garden dose to mount 
Atlas, and removed it far into the regions of the western Africa : 6 but its 

1 Lucre!, de rut rer lib. v ver 33 * Raleigh’s Hut of the world p. 73 

1 Erat. Catast. c. 111 , iv. See also Hyg. Poet. Astron I»b 11 comteJI 3 p 36 1. ami A rat 
Phaenom p. 13. t 

* Gu Tiler’s Ong. Mundi. p. 9. 1 See Matinee's Hist, of Hind rol. n.p. 2 pO. 

4 Hyg. Poet. Astron. lib. 11 . cons. 3. p. 36l. 
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Iruc situation was in the north, on the summit or in the neighbourhood of «i 
the Armenian Ararat. AU knowledge of its real scitc was by no means 
erased from the memory of the classical mythologists : for Apollodorus telle 
us, that certain writers placed it, not on the Libyan Atlas, but on the Atlas 
of the Hypeiborcans; and he adds, that the, serpent, like that of the 
Mosaics! Paradise, possessed the' faculty of uttering various articulate 
sounds.' With this accords the Olympian tradition, that Hercules-Ida • 
brought the original olive-tree, which furnished the chaplet for the first 
victor at the games, from the northern country of the Hyperboreans. I 
need srarcely remark, that the olive branch of Ararat was the stock whence 
the Olympic olive-tree of Hercules was produced. 

V, To this sacred northern bill, northern with respect to so large a portion 
of the ancient civilized world, there is more than one allusion in Scripture: 
and the language of inspiration is such, as to leave but little doubt, that 
Eden was the prototype of the Olympic synod Dr holy garden of the pagan 
hero-gods. „ % f 

In the sublime cpiniccon of Isaiah, the king of Babylon is described as 
boastingly saying in his heart, I will ascend into heaven , I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God; I will sit also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation in the sides., vf the north.* > The sentiments, here placed in the 
mouth of the arrogant tyrant, seem evidently to refer to that apotheosis of 
sovereign princes w hich prevailed so extensively among the Gentiles : and 
the specific idea, Which is meant to' be conveyed, I take to be this , that the 
Babylonian monarch, not, content even with t the impiety of an ordinary 
deification, claimed, in the pride of his- high speculations, the loftiest seat of 
the holy northern mount, that hill of the congregation or synod of -the 
demon-gods, whether known by the name of Mem or Ida or Olympus or 
jitlas. Such a supposition is rendered the more probable by the curious 
circumstance, that the summit of Meru is actually called by the Hindoos the 
hill of the assembly. .In short, Isaiah appears to y have adopted in his song of 
triumph the very phraseology of, the .Pauramcs : for we are told, that he 
describes the fall of the king of Babylon almost in the same words, in which 


* A poll, Bibl. lit. 11 : c. 5.p. 117. 


Isaiah xiv. 13. 
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they' celebrate the fall of the principal Daityn from the Hindoo Olympus.* 
What then arc vc ultimately to understand by this lofty northern mountain, 
to which the prophet so pointedly alludes? We may safely, I believe, 
answer, the garden of Paradise: which was situated (as we hare seen) in the 
northern mountains of Ararat, often specifically called in Holy Writ the . 
north country ; and which was the true original whence every pagan Olympus 
was copied. 

Such an answer, in fact, is even literally furnished by another of the. 
prophets. Ezekiel describes the pride of the king of Tyre much in the 
same manner ns Isaiah docs that of the Babylonian sovereign. Bach of 
them proudly seats himself on the summit of the holy mountain; each 
elevates his throne aborc those of the stars of God; and each is con- 
temptuously ejected from the synod of the assembled hero- deities. The two 
paintings, in short, protc, by their striking mutual resemblance, that they 
have been copied from thd same original. Now Isaiah represents the 
mount of the congregation as being situated in the north, which, as I hare 
shewn, was the precise geographical situation of Paradise: and Ezekiel 
explains how we are to understand such imagery, by unreservedly calling 
this holy mountain by the name of Eden the garden tf God , and by alluding 
to the cherub or humano-taurine apparition whose character seems to have 
been assumed by the king of Tyre. Eden then, according to Ezekiel, was 
situated in a high mountainous country; for ruth him the garden of God and 
the holy mountain of God are plainly synonymous terms, and this holy 
mountain, according to Isaiah, is to be sought for in the north * 

Thus do we at once learn, what we are to understand by the Hyperborean 
mountainous garden of the fabled Hesperides ; and find ourselves furnished 
mih another argument to prove, that Paradise cannot have been situated in 
th e fat and f southern country below Babylon, because «e are taught to 
look for it in a mountainous and northern region. It may not be improper 
to remark, so thoroughly exact and consistent ruth itself is Holy Scripture, 
that St. John, when describing the mystical new' Jerusalem under imagery 
plainly borrowed from the garden of Eden, most accurately places it, agree- 


Asiat. lies, vol. vi. p. 489- 


Erek. xxvm. 12 — 17. 
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ably to the real situation of Paradise, not in a dead flab but on Ibe summit 
of a great and high mountain.* Such covert allusions as these all tend to 
establish the position, that the first abode of man coincided geographically 
with some pait of the lofty northern region of Armenia.* 

VI. Mr. M’ilford observes, that the high range of the Paropomisean hills, 
by which name the mountains of the Indian Caucasus were sometimes de- 
signated, is called by Dionysius-Periegetes, Priscian, and Avienus, Par- 
nasus and Parnessus. This latter appellation has often been deemed only a 
corruption of Paropomiseus , though there is little resemblance between the two 
words except in their common initial : but the researches into Hindoo litera- 
ture, uhich have recently been prosecuted -with so much success, prove that 
the tw o w ords are perfectly distinct, and that the name of Parnasus was very 
accurately applied to the range in question. * , 

The mountains, of which it consists, and which (as we have seen) geogra- 
phically coincide with Mcru, are, in the sacred books of the Hindoos, ge- 
nerally called Dccanica ; because they are full of Devas or gods and of 
holy Rishis and Brahmens, who are emphatically denominated the gods of 
the earth. These hero-deities, as the whole fabulous history of -Meru suf- 
ficiently testifies, were the mcnibeis of the two primeval families antediluvian 
and postdiluvian : and they lived, according to the Puranas and agreeably 
to what might he expected at those two early periods, in bowers or huts; 
which received the name of Parnasalas or Pamasas , because they were 
constructed with the leafy branches of trees. 

1 Rev. xxi. xxu. 

* As mount Ararat thus locally coincides with the garden of Eden, we shall perceive Ihe 
strict accuracy of the Rabbinical tradition, that the olive-branch, which the returning dove 
brought to Noah, was plucked - from the groves of Paradise. The Hebrew doctors accoirmTior 
Us existence precisely according to the notions of the Hindoo mythologies. As the latter 
contend, that the sacred white island of the Moon, which is the Paradisiacal abode of the ark- 
preserved Pitns, is incapable of decay; and that, with the summit of Cailaia or Meru, it 
always appears above the surface of each intervening deluge: so the former maintain, that the 
holy garden was borne above the tops of the highest hills, and that the waters of the flood w ere 
thus unable to reach it The notion clearly originated from the geographical coincidence of 
Eden with Ararat, and from the circumstance of the bnoyant Ark having rested upon the top 
of the holy mountain. See Eochart. Hieroz. par ii. lib. i. c 5. p. 28, 2<>. 
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The most celebrated of them was th.it of the famous Atri; who is cer- 
tainly the same os Edris or Idris or Atlas, and whose worship was carried 
far into the west by the early colonists from Asia. This ancient personage 
may clearly be identified with Buddha or Menu, considered both ns Adam 
and as Noah: and accordingly the Puranas say, that one of his favourite 
places of abode was a lofty mountain near the sea-side in a sacred island of 
the west By' that island and mountain we arc to understand the peak of 
Ararat or Eden; which was surrounded by the ocean when it first emerged 
from the deluge, and which lies directly to the west of Ilindostan: and of it 
both the Mauritanian mount Atlas, and the British mount Cader-Idris,* are 
evidently mere local transcripts. Ararat then tras the real Pamasa of Atri: 
but, agreeably to the prevailing humour of national appropriation, he had 
also an Indian Pamasa; which was situated on an insulated mountain, in 
the Puranas denominated Jlferu, and by the Greeks expressed Merits. 
The Hindoos suppose it to be n splinter from the larger Meru; and believe, 
that the gods occasionally reside upon it. To this day it is called Mer-Cok; 
which denotes the mountain of Mer or Meru : and not far from it is the 
spot, where i Alexander. encamped near the celebrated city of Nusa, which 
extended all round the hill. . Here, according to the Puranas, was the 
Pamasa of Atri or Idris; and here was formerly shewn a cate, to which he 
used occasionally to retire.** Here also, as the Greeks acknowledged, was 
bom that far-famed Dionusus, the Deo-Naush of the Hindoos; who was 
exposed, during his mythological infancy, in an ark on the surface of the 
ocean. What was meant by the birth of this diluvian god in the city of 
Nusa and in the region of Meru, need not be formally pointed out : all that 
I have occasion at present to intimate is, that he is the same character as 
Atri, and tha tthe Greek Parnassus, like the Mauritanian Atlas and the 
Bntish Cader-Idris, w as a local Meru or a transcript of the Paradisiacal 
Ararat 

Every particular respecting the classical mountain demonstrates, that it 

‘ Cader-Idris signifies the chair of Idns and tradition si ill reports it Jo have been the ob- 
servatory of the gigantic astronomer who bore that name, just as mount Atlas was deemed the 
observatory of the gigantic astronomer Atlas 

1 Asiat. Res. vol *vu p. 496, 497. 
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was what the Hindoos call a Pamasa. Here, as well as at the cognate 
oriental mount, the original temple was a humble bower of green branches. 
Here was specially worshipped the Sun and Dionusus, venerated indeed as 
two distinct persons, though allowed by the old mythologists to be really but 
one. Here also was a ca\c sacred to the Earth, or the arkite great mother; 
whom the Hindoos emphatically call Devi or the goddess, and who is said to 
have floated in the form of a ship on the waters of the deluge, And here, if 
not a -city, there was at least a peak of the sacred mountain which bore the 
appellation of Nttsa. 

Such an opinion exactly tallies with the fabulous history of the Greek 
Parnassus. Wc have already been brought to the result, that, like Olympus 
awd Ida, it was certainly a Meru; in other words, 'that it was a copy of 
Paradise combined with mount Ararat. Accordingly, a notion prevailed, 
that it was once tenanted by a mighty serpent; which possessed the power 
of speech, and which was wont to deliver oracular responses previous to the 
establishment of the Delphic oracle of Apollo.' The chief deity who pre- 
sided there was likewise esteemed the god of knowledge ; and he was said to 
have encountered and slain the serpent, which during his infancy sought the 
destruction both of him and of his mother. Yet was this legend completely 
intermingled with arkite allusions: for the serpent Python is feigned to have 
been produced after the deluge ; and, considered as the origin of evil, he 
seems to have been a personification of the avenging flood itself That such 
was his super-added_ character we maygnthei from his manifest identity with 
Typhon; who was esteemed by tfle Egyptians the same as thp ocean, and who 
equally compelled Osins to enter into an ark and Horus to take refuge in a 
floating island But this tale is evidently the counterpart * of the Greek 
fable, respecting the flight of Latona from the rage of Python vehile she was 
pregnant of Apollo, and her finding an asylum in the floating island of 
Delos.* Both traditions alike relate to the escape of Noah into the Ark 
which was symbolized by a floating island, when pursued, as it were, by the 


' Hyg Fab 140. 

* Hyg Fab *3. Ovid. Metttn. lib. 1 . ver. 438, 


Pag. Idol. 


Herod. JUist lib u.c. 15& 
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waters of the over-whelming deluge. The same double character may be 
observed in Dionuaus, the other god worshipped in mount Parnassus ; nor 
need we wonder at it, for he was really the very same person as Apollo. In 
the Mysteries sometimes the form of a bull was ascribed to him, and some- 
times that of an immense snake with the head ahd hair of a man : * and, 
during the celebration of the Bacchanalia, baskets filled with fruit and con- 
taining serpents were borne in procession by virgins of noble families, while 
the whole multitude joined in reitemted exclamations of the word Evo?, by 
many supposed to be only a variation of the name of our first mother/ 
Yet was this deity, as we have already seen, thought to have been exposed 
in an nrk on the surface of the ocean ; and wns universally allowed to be the 
same as the Egyptian Osiris, who was similarly exposed in an ark, and who 
again may be clearly identified with the Hindoo Isnara flouting in the ship 
Arglia. 

As the mythological genii of. Parnassus are thus immediately connected 
with the deluge, precisely in tho same manner os the demon-gods of the 
oriental Pnrnasa or Mcru : so we have n literal tradition of the resting of 
the Ark on thesummit of that mountain, which similarly corresponds with 
the literal tradition of its appulsc on the top of Chaisaghar. It w'as on Par- 
nassus, that Deucalion and Pyrrho are feigned to -have landed, when the re- 
tiring'w aters of the flood left the ship aground in. which they bad been pre- 
served. Here, in the celebrated Corycian cavern, the double symbol of the 
World and the Ark, they venerated the Coiycian nymphs, or (as some 
mythologists say) the nymph Corycia/ 1$ this pretended nymph Corycia 
(for the Greeks transformed every thing into nymphs and heroes)/ we are to 
understand, I have little doubt, the mystic Cor or sacred circle, which was 
believed to* crown the summit of mount Mcru. The ny-mph Corycia was 
the same as the Ida-Vratta, or circle of Ida: for Cor and Vratta equally 

i • } 

‘ Jul. Tirni. de error, prof. ret. p. 52. Eunp. Baccb. ver. 1015. Orph. Hymn. xxix. 
Plat. Qusest. Gra?c. p. 299- Orpli. Fragm. apud Athenag. Apol. p. 72. 

* Potter’s Grec. Ant. vol. i. p. 383. 

* Ovid Metara. lib. i. ver. 320. Pausan. Phoe. p 619 , 671. 

4 Thus they pretended, that ramassus was so called after a hero Parnassus. 
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denote a circle ; and the Hindoos, as much addicted to personification as 
the Greeks, similarly esteemed Ida or Ha a nymph or' goddess. Coiycia 
and Ila, in short, were alike that mystic circle; which at once represented 
the inclosure of the Ark and the circumference of the World. 

With respect to Cader-Idris, I am not aware that any local tradition 
supposes the Ark to have grounded on the summit of that mountain : but the 
gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observatorial chair it is feigned to have 
been, is so palpably the 'same as the gigantic astronomer; Atlas or Edris or 
Atri, that we may reasonably pronounce it a Celtic Pam’asa or iVIeru or 
Ararat ; and consequently we may attach to it the same mythological ideas, 
as ‘those which belohged to its prototype in Armenia. It may be observed, 
that, as two ‘peaks in the Indian Caucasus contest the honour of being the 
landing place of the Ark, so it is probable, that in former times a similar 
controversy may have been maintained respecting Cader-Idris and Snowdon. 
If this were ever the case, Snowdon has obtained a decided victory over- its 
antagonist ; for, at present, it appears to enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
being the Parnassus of Druidical theology. On its summit they, who were 
preserved from a deluge which is said to have occurred in the days of 
Seithinin the drunkard, took refuge: and, in exact accordance with -the 
notions entertained by the Hindoos of their Mervi, it was supposed to be 
peculiarly sacred to the higher powers or the Paradisiaco-diluvian patriarchs ; 
whose ambrosial city Emrys plainly identifies itself with .the sacred Prah- 
mapur or Ilapur, which contained the -Amnia tree of life and knowledge. 
The deluge of Seithenin is indeed, in the legends of the Druids, a local one, 
appropriated only to a part of Wales : but such likewise, in classical lore, was 
the flood of Deucalion. Each however was equally a transcript of that great 
event which alike affected the whole world; and which was so frequently re- 
presented as being particular to this or that region, only because the most 
conspicuous bill of .each newly settled country became the commemorative 
Meru or Ararat of the infant colony. In the present case, the drunkard 
Seithenin is certainly Noah the planter of the first vineyard, who was vene- 
rated by the Gehtiles as the god of wine under the names of Bacchus and 
Osiris : for not only does this part of the character of Seithenin answer to 
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the corresponding pnrt of that of Noah, but lie has likewise been proved to 
be the same person ns the mystic husband of the ship godde«s Cenduen, the 
Argiia or Pars ati or Ceres or I«is of oilier pagan nations ' 

' Danes t Mylhol of Brit Druids p 24 n , SU Tie rime of Snthtmn I ute t* tit 
tame ni SefA, which wai an appellation cfTjphon The character of Typhon melts into that 
of Osiris, notwithstanding he appears as hss decided enemy, agreeably to the material doctnne 
of the Hindoos, that water or the ocean is one of the forms of the great fed or Seth was 
sometimes written Siton or Stth On, which means Seth the « t In this form, it was a title of 
Pigon or Cronus, os we learn from 5ancbon atho 



CHAPTER III, 


Resjiectinj* the connection of Paradise and Ararat kith 
consecrated lakes and islands. 


As the Earth w as esteemed an immense island w Ith the holy mount rising 
aloft in the centre of it, so each smaller island was not unnatuially reckoned 
to be a mountain rising out of the sea. Tins being the case, all such islands 
were deemed symbols or representations of the larger mundane island ; and 
the peak, which almost invariably rises in the middle of every small island, 
was considered in the light of a Mcru or an Ararat. The Ark however, 
being esteemed a little World and having once floated on the smface of the 
deluge surrounded on all sides by water, was typified by exactly the same 
symbols as the larger World. Hence, as the Earth with its centrical mount 
was thought to be shadowed out by the ship Argha ancf its mast, so the 
Ark in return was symbolized by, an island with its centrical mountain, 
which island was often supposed to have once floated erratically over the 
ocean. 

There is reason to believe, that in the sacred lakes, which were used in 
the Mysteries as types of the deluge, artificial flo'ating islands were fre- 
quently constructed. These appear to have been frames of timber, coycrecl 
with earth and green turf, and supporting small shrines or temples either 
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of the great father and mother or of the sacred triad which emanated from 
them and uhic.li blended itself with them. loan islet of such a description, 
,wluch uas shewn in the Egyptian lake Chemmis, Horns was believed to 
have fled from the rage of Typhon or the diluvian ocean : nnd to the fabled 
floating Delos Lntonawos thought, in a similar manner, to have escaped 
from the fury of Python, when she was pregnant with .Apollo and 
Diaim. r 

These remarks will lead us to a right understanding of other pagan 
legends; in which, ns is ever found to be the ease, Paradise is inseparably 
united with mount Ararat. 

I. The isles of the blessed, or the fortunate isles, were esteemed by the 
ancient mythoiogists the peculiar abode of illustrious heroes and legislators, 
who, during their life-time, had civilized or benefited mankind. What per- 
sons we are to understand by such heroes, is intimated to us very unequivo- 
cally by those who base written on the subject. .We arc told, that they 
were eminently that primeval race, which flourished during the period of the 
golden age. But the golden age, ns we shall hereafter see, was equally the 
first age both of the antediluvian and of die postdiluvian w orld.’ This being 
the case, tho'c happy isles, where the hero-gods enjoy unutterable felicity, 
in’the midst of shady groves watered by beautiful streams, and in n climate 
undisturbed by the perpetual vicissitudes of less favoured regions, must in- 
evitably be the particular country which was occupied by our earliest pro- 
genitors. But that country wus Paradise, viewed as coinciding with mount 
Ararat. Therefore the isles of the blessed must necessarily be the same. 

1. Here however it may be asked, with what propriety mount Ararat 
can be ’esteemed an island 9 The answer to this question is not very dif- 
ficult. As the waters of the deluge retired, the summit of the Paradi- 
siacal mount emerged as on island from the great deep : and, after it had 
thus emerged, it received within the reeesSes of what had once been the 
sacred garden another island, even the floating island of the Ark The sea- 
girt top then of Ararat, and the Ark of the chief hero-god, are the isles of 
tire blessed, when those isles are mentioned plurally. 


* Vide infra book ih. c. 1. 
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2. Tzetzes, in elucidating a difficult passage of Lycophron, has furnished 
us with solne very curious information respecting the present subject 

He begins with telling us, that, when Ills author speaks of the isles of the 
blessed , he must be understood as bestowing that appellation upon Thebes ; 
notwithstanding, as he observes, by the general consent of Hesiod, Homer, 
Euripides, Plutarch, Dion, Procopius, and others, those same isles are 
placed in the midst of the ocean. And then, after remarking that Britain 
and Thulfe correspond with such a description, he proceeds to inform us 
that, in his days, there was a wild superstition prevalent respecting the first 
of those islands, which described it as being tenanted by the souls of the 
dead : so completely had the old Celtic mythological tradition survived that 
literal knowledge of Britain, which the western Romans had acquired by 
their conquest of it. 

* A Certain tribe, it seems, that lived on the sea-coast of Galil, had been 
reduced to subjection by the invading .Franks : yet the members of it were 
exempted from all taxation, by virtue of their somewhat unusual employ- 
ment, which consisted in fencing over the souls of the deceased to the 
neighbouring shores of Britain. The brethren of this Charonic society were 
accustomed to sleep, at proper intervals, in houses looking towards the 
west Ere long, in the dead of night, they were roused by the sound of 
jarring doors, and were summoned by an audible voice to their appointed 
occupation. Obedient to the awful call, and "unconsciously impelled by a 
fatal necessity, they rose from their beds, and proceeded in thou t delay to 
the sea-shore. Here they found light skiffs-, not their own ordinary boats, 
ready prepared for them. Into these they entered, apparently empty of 
men : but, though they could see nothing, they could readily perceive, that 
the vessels sustained other 'burdens bes'ides themselves. Having fnus em- 
barked with their invisible companions, in a single moment of time they 
were wafted over to the British coast, though in their own ordinary ships such 
a voyage would occupy a whole day and night. When they reached the place 
of their destination, still they were unable to see any thing, but they could 
distinctly hear the voices of persons welcoming the arrival, of their ghostly 
fellow-mariners, and hailing them both by their names, their families, and 
their recent professions or occupations. On retmbarkmg, their vessels were - 
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sensibly lighter in consequence of their having landed tlic spiritual part of 
tlieir crew : and, in anotlicr short moment of time, they found themselves 
conveyed bach to the coast of Gaul. From this circumstance, addsTzetzes, 
many Here of opinion, that here «c ought to place the islands of the blessed 
and the fublcd voyage of the dead.' 

AVc may evidently, I think, perceive, that tlic h hole of this legend, like 
tliat of the Fgyptinn Clinron and the Achcrusian pool, lias arisenfrom the ce- 
lebration of tlic old Druidical Mysteries; which in substance Here the very 
same as those of Greece, Egypt, Phenicia, and Hindo^on. The voyage of 
the dead or of tho departed patriarclis is in reality* no other than the voyage 
of Noah in the Arh : for, in the theology of ctcry ancient pagan nation, we 
invariably find, that the great father, who was believed to have been pre- 
served during tlic period of an universal deluge, was either esteemed the god 
of obsequies, or was supposed to hate descended into the infernal regions anjl 
afterwards to have returned from them, or was imagined to have died and to 
have been restored to life. Charon himself the infernal fenyman, was the 

same person ns Osiris, for the ship or ark of each is equally called 2?<jns or 

Thebd ; each navigates it either upon the sacred Nile or upon a pool formed by 
tlic Nile j and each is equally a god of that Hades, of which the NvleoticAche- 
rusia was deemed the venerable lake. He was the same also-as the Hindoo 
Buddha or Menu-Sat} avrata, "bo was preserved in an ark at the time of 
the deluge . for their attributes so perfectly correspond, that there can be 
no mistake respecting their identity of character. Buddha or Menu is sard 
to have been constituted, after the flood, the god of obsequies : and, accord- 
ingly, his office is to waft the souls of the deceased m am}SteriouSship over 
the holy nver Ganges, considered like the Egyptian Nile as a. stream of Pa- 
tala or Hades. Thus closely are the Paradisiacal isles of the blessed con- 
nected « ith the history of the deluge: and thus may we again observe the 
prevalence of that ancient and (I believe) true opinion, that the garden of 
Eden coincided geographically with the mountainous region of Ararat. 

But there is* another remarkable part of the preceding commentary of 
Tzetzes, which must not be passed over without due notice. Eycophron, as 


* Tzct*. in Ljcoph. ver. 1200. 
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he lightly ohscivcs (for the whole context of the passage shews it), - certainly 
speaics of Thebes and the islands of the blessed as being, in some manner 
or another, the same. Tzetzes makes the remark, plainly without under- 
standing the drift of such singular phraseology : for he adds immediately 
after, that the real situation of those islands was in the great western ocean. 
The questiop then is, ho w.Lycophron came to identify them with Thebes- 
The true state of the case, I have little doubt, was this. Both the Grecian 
and the Egyptian city, which bore the name of Thebes , was so called fiom 
Theba ; which properly signifies an ark, and secondarily u as made to denote 
a cozu because a cow was a symbol of the Ark : hence Osiris is indifferently 
said to have been inclosed in an ark and in a wooden heifer. Theba was 
the same as 'Aigha or Argo : for we are told, that the Argo was the ship of 
Osiris, as the Argha was that of Siva or Isivara. But Argha was a form of 
the goddess Pai vati ; and another of her forms, like the Egyptian Isis, was 
the mysterious *1 heba or cow. Now we have seen, that each sacred island 
was a symbol at once of the Worldmnd of the ship Argha, nnd that its cen- 
trical mountain alike represented Meru and the mast of the Argha Hence 
we may readily understand, why Lycophron speaks of Thebes and the islands 
of the blessed as being the same. Each island, representing the World with 
the Paradisiacal Meru in the centre, was esteemed a Theba or Argha; be- 
cause die Argha, though properly the ship of the deluge, was also a symbol 
of the Earth -with the centrical Meru. Each island, in short, though the 
Paradisiacal abode of the patriarchs, was also a type of the Theba or Aik, 
which rested in the veiy country where the garden of Eden was originally 
planted. Lycophron, who appears to have used language which he under- 
stood as little as his commentator Tzetzes, says, that Thebes was the islands 
of the blessed : be ought, I apprehend, to have said, that all those islands 
■were symbolical Thebte or aiks. They were mythologically of the very same 
description as the Vaicontha or floating Paradise of Vishnou, on which, as 
I have already mentioned, the god reclines during the intermediate period 
between two woilds,' when every thing is laid under water except this navi- 
cular Elysium (doubtless the same as the ship Argha) and the towering peak 
of Cailasa or Meru or Ararat. 

II. Such insular Edens were adopted into the system of the ancient 
Png. I, lit. vol. I. !Z 
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Druids no less than.iuto that of other old ntythologists, as may indeed be 
obviously collected from the prccedi ng legend detailed byTzctzcs. They 
have now parsed, such is tlic usual progress of theological fiction, into what 
the \\ clsh call Jifabuiogion or fairy-tales. One of these talcs is given by 
Mr. Davies ; and every part of it seems to me to bespeak its origin. 
t In the mountains near Brecknock there is a small Ipkc; near which, on a 
certain dnj in the )ear, n door in the rock uusin ancient turns regularly 
found open Those, who had the resolution uml curiosity to enter, were 
conducted by a sctrtt passage, which terminated in a small bland in the 
centre of the lake. Heft: the visitors were surprized with the proipcctofa 
most enchanting garden, stored with the choicest fruits and flowers, and in- 
habited by the fair Jtnpily ; which was composed of a kind of fairies, whose 
beauts could be equalled only by the courtesy and affability which they ex- 
hibited to such as pleased them. Tluy gathered fruit and flowers for each 
of tin ft guests, . entertained them with die most exquisite music, dis- 
closed to them inanj events of futurity, and invited them to stay as long 
as they should And their situation agreeable. But the island was sacred, 
and nothing of its produce must be carried away.i The whole of this 
scene was invisible* to those, who stood without the margin of the lake. 
Only, ah indistinct mass was seen in the middle : and it was observed, that 
no bird would fly ovei the water, ami that a soft strain of music breathed 
at times with rapturous sweetness in the breeze of the mountain It hap- 
pened on one of these annual visits, that a sacrilegious wre’ch, when he was 
about to leave the garden, concealed a flower with which he had been pre- 
sented : but the theft boded him no good. As soon as he had touched un- 
hallowed ground, the flower vanished, and he lost his senses Of this jnr- 
jury the fair family took no notice at the time they dismissed their guests 
with their accustomed courtesy ; and the door was clo^d as usual. But 
their resentment ran high * for, though (as it is devoutly believed) they and 
their garden undoubtedly occupy the same spot to the present day, though 
the birds still keep at a respectful distance from the lake, and though some 
broken strains qf music are still' occasionally heard; yet the door which led 
to the island has never reappeared, and from the date of this sacrilegious 
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Ret the Cytarj be been uwfottutt&tc. It «n added, to some time after- 
wards nn adventurous person attempted to draw off the water m older to 
discover its contents, when suddenly a terrific form arose from the midst of 
the lake, and commanded him to desist unless he wished to see the whole 
country inundated 1 * 

From this legend Mr. Davies rightly infers, that, m times of Druidical 
Paganism, the lake was furnished with a floating raft, which, like the Egyp- 
tian Chemmis, represented the Ark, while the sacred pool, fihich contained 
it, shadowed out the deluge Hence, ugreeably to the various traditions 
winch occur in different parts of the world respecting the flood haying pro- 
ceeded from a lake, wefind attached to the present fable a threat made by 
the genius of the place that he would drown the adjacent country That 
by an artificial floating island was meant the Ark, he proves trom an ancient 
mythological poem of Idliesm, which throughout treats of the deluge and 
of the wonderful escape of the far famed "eight in a m3 steriou« vessel 
Tins vessel is denominated a Caer or a fenced inclosure., which was likewise 
a name of Stonehenge, because it represented the hoi) circle of Sidi or Iia, 
that surmounted Meru and symbolized at once the Ark and the World yet 
the Coer though it is spoken of as the ship in which the eight sailed over 
the waters of the flood, is nevertheless described as an island Tiie ob- 
vious cqnclusion therefore is, that a floating island typified the Ark 

Now such a conclusion perfectly accords with the mythological notions, 
which prevailed in ever) part of the world, but which are specified with pe- 
culiar accuracy by the divines ol Hmdostan The Earth and the ship 
Argha, as I have repeatedly had occasion to observe, are constant!) repre- 
sented by symbols comm an to both That ship is deemed a t)pe of the 
Earth the Earth again is supposed to resemble a ship , and each is con 
sidered m the light of an lsl ind, surrounded by, and floating on the bosom 
of, tue ocean Hie fairy inland therefore ot the tale now before us, when 
we recollect the nature of the old Druidical superstition, may reasonabl) be 
conjectured to have been a representation of the Ark Thi3 supposition is 
confirmed by the manner m which the island is iumished Precisely as the 

1 Davies s Mylhol of But Druids p 155 laC, 157 
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sacrificial vessels of the Hindoos, xvliicli ore cnilcti Arghas from their king 
avowed representations of the sliip Argha, arc nl u ays filled tv itli fruits and 
flouci's ; so Ihc fuiry island is described as abounding in the choicest speci- 
mens of those productions of nature. 1 i 
On the whole, I think it evident, that the island in question v^a* a sacred 
Argha or Theba. The music, uhich proceeded fiom it, related to those, 
songs of the nrhitc priestesses ; which, according to Taliesin," were chaunted 
from the Caers or .sanctuaries that floated on the bosoms of the consecrated 
lakes. The door in the rock, and tlic dark winding passngc, are both well- 
known appendages to the due celebration of the Masteries. Through aper- 
tures of this description the aspirant was wont to be conducted: and at* 
length, when his initiation was completed, he emerged, like the visitors of 
the fairj* island, from gloom and darkness into an amazing light and into all 
the fublcd beauties ‘of Llysium. Lastly, the sacrilegious conduct of one of 
the guests, the anger of the fairies, the disappearance of the island, and the 
subsequent misfortunes of Wales all of which arc •attributed to this rash pro- 
fanation, seem pretty evidently to relate to the suppression of the old arkitc 
idolatry; to which the enraged priests both of Britain and throughout tbfc 
Homan empire never failed 10 ascribe every calamity, 'with which their re- 
spective countries were visited after the establishment of Christianity upon 
the ruins of Paganism. ’ # 

Thus far I understand our fairy-tale exactly in the same manner as il/r. 
Davies : and my comment upon it, though with some additions, is in sub- 
stance the same as his. With him I believe the lake to have been one of the 
sacredcommemorativeIak.es of the Druids, and the island to have been a 
floating raft constructed as a representation of the Ark : but I think his hy- 
pothesis defective, because it only explains the fable partially. From the 
description which is given of the island, we may, I think, very clearly col- 
lect, that it was not intended to exhibit the Ark solely. It js said to have 
displayed the appearance of a beautiful gai den, 'well stocked with trees and 
fruits and flowers ; and to have been inhabited by a celestial Tace, who there 
enjoyed a state of happiness superior to what falls to the lot of mere mor- 
tality. Hence I am persuaded, that the island, which has given foundation 
to this curious fairy-tale, w as a raft covered over w ith earth and green turf. 
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and of sufficient bulk to be able, like the Egjptiam Chemmis, to sustain 
trees or at least shrubs of a moderate size.* It was, in short, a copy of 
one of those islands of the blessed, which appear, from the language em- 
ployed by Lycophron, to have been called Thclne or Arghcts : and I believe 
it, equally with Chemfnis arid . various other artificial floating islands of a 
similar description, to have been what the Hmdo&s would style a Vaicontha 
or floating Paradise ofT ishuou ; to have been, m other words, a mingled 
representation of Paradise and the Ark ; mingled, because the Ark rested 
in the same lofty region which once contained the garden of Eden. 

•III. .The Paradisiacal islands of the blessed, in which dwell the spirits of v 
departed heroes and* patriarchs, arc evidently the same as the fabled Elysium 
Of classical antiquity* which is equally desuibed as the abode of those illus- 
trious dead who 'were the parents and benefactors of mankind Accordingly, 
while some writers place it in the centre of tl\e earth, others represent it as 
geographically coinciding with those western fortunate islands which we have 
last considered * » To this second-opinion Virgil, though he makes his hero 
descend to Elysium .through a sqcrcd cave near the lake Avemus m Italy, 
as Homer similarly conducts Ulysses through a cavern in the land of the 
Cimmcrii, 1 seems to me very plainly to allude in a part of the phraseology 

’.Herod lib ii c. 156. • 

* Bocat dc geneal dcor lib I c. 14 p. 10 Ihndar Olymp Od n. 

1 Bochart supposes lloiner to have placed the Llysmn fields m Spam near the pillars of 
Hercules, but Lycophron considers him as fixing them tu Italy in the same manner as Virgil 
does. Bocbart Canaan lib i. c 34 p 600, f05 Lycoph Cassan. >er. 6S1 — 711 Whal- 
crer may have been the idea of Homer, each sacred cavern, where the Mysteries were cele- 
brated, was esteemed a descent into Hides and, since the old Cimmeru. or Cymry or Celts 
apjpcar to have Occupied all the west of Europe "previous to the arrival of the victorious Goths 
orChasasor Scythians, the poet’s land of the Cimmeru may be placed cither in Spam, or 
Italy, or Gaul, or Britain’, or Ireland I am much inclined myjelf to think, that the 
country, which ho really had m his ey e, was one of those sacred islands of 'the west, which 
were the ancient abode of the Cymry • The lake in Brecknockshire, where is laid the scene 
of the Mabinogion which I recently considered, was plainly a Celtic Avemus, for exactly 
the same notion was pievalent both in Wales anil in Italy, that no bird could fly over the wa- 
ters of the consecrated pool and St. Patnc’s purgatory in a small island in one of the Irish 
lakes, which the Romanists has e adopted into the mythology of their serai-pagan superstition, 
has evidently been no other than a Celtic grotto, hie that of Trophonius, through which there 
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n\ htcli he employs for he speaks of the scats of the blessed under the name 
of the Jot t unate iff ores, in euiluit reference to what were sometimes called 
the foi lunate tdands * 

Such a disercpincy in the local arrangement of Elysium is more apparent, 
than real for the two opinions, though seemingly different, arc (if I miy so 
speak) mythologically or mystically the very same The islands of the 
blessed, as I have already shewn, were esteemed Thclrc or Arghas and, from 
that mtciclmngc of ideas which I have so frequently had occasion to notice, 
they represented at once the greater World with the Paradisiacal Mcru 
rising in its centre, and the smaller \\ orld or Ark w ith Siva supplying the 
place of the mast So again, the Earth and the Ark being each esteemed 
a world, and each therefore constantly being typified by symbols common to 
both, the central cavity of the one was mystically blended with the gloomy 
interior of the other and the same geographical coincidence of Paradise 
and mount Ararat, which led the nncicnt mythologtsts to place the sacred 
garden in n floating island or Thebi, led them also to placq rt in their sub 
terrmeous Iludcs One idea was designccT to be conveyed by both arrange-, 
ments for, as the floating or insular Paradise meant also the Ark, so the 
central cavity of Hades denoted likewise the dark and hollow interior of 
the thluvnU ship 

This conclusion would inevitably follow from that curious intcrcommu 
nior of symbols, by winch the Earth and the Ark, each considered as a 
M orld, were indifferently represented because, since they were both equally 
typified by the egg, the lotos, the floating island, the gloomy cavern, and the 
sacred ship Argha or Theba , the interior of the Ark must-have been viewed 

vas a fabled descent irtohell Mach stre s has been la d upon the c rcumstance of Ulysses 
Thav ng reached the land ol the Cimmcni from the terr tor es of X-irce mas ngle day as >5 
th s i c dent could fix the geography of h s infernal reg ons. I can bu Id very I tde upon it, 
a nci the gale s said to have bfen preternatural!# suppl ed by magic wh eh impl es that it 
was not the voyage of an ord nary day even suppos n c we could determ nc the s tuation of 
Circes countiy The \oyage is dearly repre ented as being miraculously rapid and there 
seems to me to be a strong resemblance between it and the voyages of those Celt c ferrymen 
of the dead from Gaul to linta n wh eh are described as being accomplished in a ngle 
raomeut 

* V irg jEneid 1 b vi ver 639 * 
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os the central C'lwty of the Earth, and the central cavity of the Earth must 
convert I y have been viewed as the interior of the Arl But we are not merely 
brou Jit to such a conclusion in the way of inference we have it explicitly set 
forth to us in a manner which can hard!) be mistaken Throughout the 
whole of pagan mythology, the great father, who is preserved in an ark at the 
period of the deluge, is invariably either represented as a god of the infernal 
regions, or is said to have descended into them and aftenvaids to have emerged 
ngatn to the light of open day This mystic descent and return, or death 
and revival, or disappearance and reappearance, as the same circumstance 
was variously and indifferently denominated, constituted the niost prominent 
feature in the celebration of the ancient Mysteries but, if we inquire into 
the import of it, we shall find that it really means nothing else than the m 
closure of the great father withm the gloomy interior of a floating ark and 
his subsequent liberation from the darkness of his temporary prison Ac- 
cordingly we may observe, that the Egyptian Osiris 19 said to have been 
slain by Typhon or the Ocean, at the time when he was shut up in an ark 
by that fabled monster and set afloat on the waters of the Nile , and after 
wards to have been restored to life, when he was taken out of the drk We 
may also observ e, that the ark, in which his supposed dead body sailed on 
the surface of that sacred river which the Egyptians denominated the Ocean 
from its being deemed a symbol of the deluge, was, in exact conformity with 
the mystic death of the god, styled his coffin And we may further observe, 
that as this deity is said to have been slam, to have been inclosed in a 
floating ark or coffin, and to have been restored to life so he is likewise 
said to have descended into the infernal regions or the realms of death and 
darkness, and to have again returned from them to the light of heaven, to 
have disappeared' tor a season irom the eyes of, men ana’ aifern aru's to have 
reappeared Putting these different things together, I think it sufficiently 
evident that they all represent one and the same event in the histoiy of 
OsinS consequently, if the mclosure of his dead body within a float ng ark 
or coffin mean the same as his descent into Hades or the invisible world, 
and his restoration to life when he quitted that floating ark mean the same as 
1 is return from Hades or Ins renppeaiance after Ins mystic aphamsm , the 
interior of the ark must inevitably have been identified in the ancient Orgies 
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with the infernal region**, which the old mythologists placed in the inteiior 
of the Earth. ^ ‘ 

lienee yio may leadily perceive the cause, why Elysium or Paradise was 
sometimes placed in those western isles of the blessed which were considered 
as Thebre or arks, and sometimes plunged down to the central cavity of 
the Earth which was deemed the peculiar region of Hades. Different as 
the two situations are ostensibly , they prove, as I intimated above, to be 
really the banic : for in both we find Paradise and the Ark inseparably united 
together, agreeably to that true matter of fact, the geographical coincidence 
•of mount Ararat and the primeval garden of Eden. 

IV. So many writers have pointed out the close resemblance between 
the pagan Elysium and the scriptural Paradise, thence rightly inferring that 
the one was but a transcript of the other, that it is superfluous to enter into 
a laborious comparison of them. The notions, which the Gentiles enjer 

tainedof their Elysium, arc familiar to every classical reader: and a hen 

we consider both the nature and the most probable origin of t at 1 o a ry 
with which the posterity of Noah were so generally infected, we can scarcey, 

as it appears to me, entertain a doubt, that the garden of E en ^as t e 
prototype of those happy shades and blissful retreats which were thoug t to 
he occupied by the illustrious spirits of the progenitors and benefactors o 
mankind. I know not however, that any author has viewed the pagan 
Lljsiura or Paradise in the close relation, which it bears to the history of 
the deluge. In this light then I shall now proceed to consider it , such a 
connection affording an additional proof of the widely prevalent belief, that 
the sacred garden was planted, and that the Ark rested, in one and *he 


same tract of country. 

I I have already shewn, that, whether Elysium was placed in the western 
isles of the blessed, or concealed within the central cavity of the Earth, the 
reigning idea was still the same. In each case, there was a reference to the 
Ark and Paradise w&s thus in a manner blended with the ship of Noah, 
because the place of the Ark’s appulse coincided geographically with the 
scite of man’s primitive abode in his state of innocence. This circum- 
stance will explain much of the machinery of the classical Inferutn: and, 
in discussing such a topic, let Virgil, who certainly appears to have written 
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t)io sixth book of- his Eneid in direct reference to the ancient Orgies, act as 
our principal mystagogue. 

We have seen, in the way of a necessary conclusion from the legend of 
Osiris, that the central cavity of the Earth, where the pagan Hades was 
wont to he placed, mythologically identifies itself with the gloomy interior 
of the Ark ; and that on a singular principle of intermixture, which per- 
vades the w hole system of Gentilism. Hence, since Paradise was the abode 
of man during the short period of his pristine happiness, since the Ark wife 
immediately connected with n most signal punishment of his iniquities, and 
since that vessel grounded in the region which once contained the garden 
the seat of bliss, and the seat of woe, were fixed by the old inythologists to 
the same place, severed from each other only by a narrow interval, and sub- 
jected to the controul of one infernal sovereign. This circumstance caused 
the rivers of Paradise to become also the rivers of Tartarus : for the chief 
stream of Eden, whether it were locally deemed the Nile, or 'the Ganges, 
or the Styx, w as also esteemed a symbol of the ocean which punitively 
overwhelmed ‘the impious inhabitants of the antediluvian world, and was 
thence considered as a river of hell or death. Accordingly, as the rivers of 
Paradise were four in number, and as the four seem fo -have equally pro- 
ceeded from a common lake or reservoir : so the rivers of Hades were also 
four in number, and they are usually associated with a lake or pool which 
13 sometimes produced by and sometimes identified with the principal in- 
fernal stream. This opinion is not a^mere licentious conjecture: it is con- 
firmed by the express declarations of the ancient mythologists themselves. 
Th. us the Puranas teach us, that the Ganges is the chief river of Meru or 
Paradise, where also the Ark is supposed to have grounded : but we are 
likewise told, that it is a river of Patala or Inferum ; and that the Menu, 
who was preserved in a ship at the period of the deluge, was constituted the 
god of obsequies or the deity of the infernal regions. Thus also an ancient 
notion prevailed, Jliat the Nile was a Paradisiacal stream : yet, in the 
theology of Egypt, it was also made a river of hell, and was associated in 
that capacity with the Acherusian pool. 

2. On this account it is, that, in the Hades, of the pagans, we find a ship 
set afloat on the river or lake of hatred; and that the office, assigned to its 
Png. Idol. ' VOL. i. 3 A 
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with the infernal regions which the old anthologists placed in the interior 
of the Earth. 

lienee we may icadily pcrcciic the cause, why Elysium or Paradise was 
sometimes placed in those western isles of the blessed which w r ere considered 
ns Thebre or arks, and sometimes plunged down to the central cavity of 
the Earth which was deemed the peculiar region of Hades. Different as 
the two situations are ostensibly , they prove, os I intimated above, to be 
really the same : for in both we find Paradise and the Ark inseparably united 
together, agreeably to that true matter of fact,* the geographical coincidence 
•of mount Ararat and the primeval garden of Eden. 

IV. So many writers have pointed out the close resemblance between 
the pagan Elysium and the scriptural Paradise, thence rightly inferring that 
the ono was but a transcript of the other, that it is superfluous to enter into 
a laborious comparison of them. The notions, which the Gentiles enter- 
tained of their Elysium, are familiar to every classical reader : and, when 
we consider both the nature and the most probable origin of that idolatry 
with which the posterity of Noah were so generally infected, we can scarcely, 
as it appears to me, entertain a doubt, that the garden of Eden was the 
prototype of those happy shades and blissful retreats which were thought to 
be occupied by the illustrious spirits of the progenitors and benefactor:, of 
mankind. I know not however, that any author has viewed the pagan 
Elysium or Paradise in the close relation, which it bears to the history of 
the deluge. In this light then I shall mow proceed to consider it ; such a 
connection affording an additional proof of the widely prevalent belief, that 
the sacred garden was planted, and that the Ark rested, in one and the 
same tract of country. . , 

1 I have already shewn, that, whether Elysium was placed in the western 
isles of the blessed, or concealed within the central cavity of the Earth, the 
reigning idea was still the same. In each case, there ivas a reference to the 
Ark. and Paradise wits thus ma manner blended with the ship of Noab, 
because the place of the Ark’s appulse coincided geographically with the 
scite of man’s primitive abode in his state of innocence. This circum- 
stance will explain much of the machinery of the classical Inferum: and, 
in discussing such a topic, let Virgil, who certainly appears to have written 
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the sixth book of- his Eneid in direct reference to die ancient Orgies, act as 
our principal mystagoguc. . k 

We have seen, in the way of a necessary conclusion from the legend of 
Osiris, that the central cavity of the Earth, where the pagan /lades was 
"ont to be placed, mythologically identifies itself with the gloomy interior 
of t!ie Ark ; and that on a singular principle of intermixture, which per- 
vades the w hole system of Gentilism. Hence, since Paradise was the abode 
of man during the short period of his pristine happiness, since the Ark. wife 
immediately connected with a most signal punishment of his iniquities, and 
since that vessel grounded in the region which once contained the garden; 
the seat of bliss, and the scat of woe, were fixed by the old mythologists to 
fhc same place, severed from each other only by a narrow interval, and sub- 
jected to the controul of one infernal sovereign. This circumstance caused 
the rivers of Paradise to become also the rivers of Tartarus : for the chief 
stream of Eden, whether it were locally deemed the Nile, or 'the Ganges, 
or the Styx, was also esteemed a symbol of the ocean which . punitively 
overwhelmed the impious inhabitants of the antediluvian world, and was 
thence considered as a'river of hell or death. Accordingly, as the rivers of 
Paradise were four in number, and as the four seem to -have equally pro- 
ceeded from a common lake or reservoir? so the rivers of Hades were also 
four in number, and'they are usually associated with a lake or pool which 
is sometimes produced by and sometimes identified with the principal in- 
fernal stream. This opinion is not a mere licentious conjecture : it is con- 
firmed by the expres's declarations of the ancient mythologists themselves. 
Tims the Puranas teach as, that the Gauges is the chief river of Meru or 
Paradise, where also the Ark is supposed to have grounded : but we are 
likewise told, that it is a river of Patala or Inferum ; and that the Menu, 
•who was preserved in a ship at the period of the deluge, was constituted the 
god of obsequies or the deity of the infernal regions. Thus also an ancient 
notion prevailed, ilmt the Nile was a Paradisiacal stream : yet , in the 
theology of ’Egypt, it was also made a river of hell, and was associated in 
that capacity with the Acherusian pool. 

2. On this account it is, that, in the Hades, of the pagans, we find a ship 
setafioat on the river or lake of hatred; and that the office, assigned to its 
Pag. Idol. ' vox " *' 3A 
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mariner, is that of ferrying over the souls of the deceased. The general 
coherence of the whole system will obviously lead os to conclude, that this 
mariner and this ship nre Noah and the Ark : but we shall find ourselves 
brought to the opinion in a much moroetpress manner than that of inference 
and deduction. The Charon of Greek ' mythology was borrowed from 
Egypt : and the local Styx of Arcadia was the no less local Acherusian 
pool formed by the superfluous waters of the Nile. What then are t\c to 
ifhdcrstnnd by the character of the Egyptian Charon ? Diodorus informs 
us, tliat the vessel, in which he plied on the NiJcotic lake, was do other 
than the celebrated Baris. 1 But the Baris was the ship of Osiris, the same 
as the ship . Argo or Theba ; for the Argo is declared to be the ship of 
Osiris, ns the Argha is-similarly said to be the ship of the diluvian Iswara: 
and Osiris, the mariner of the Argo -or Baris, *.is represented as on infernal 
god, and is-feigned to have descended into the nether world. 1 1 Osiris there- 
fore is the same as Charon, whether* floating on the Styx, or sailing over the 
Acherusian - pool : for each is the navigator of the same vessel, each is 
equally a deity of Hades, and each is described as floating on the surface of 
the Nile, by.the Egyptians at once styled and deemed a-type of the Ocean. 
With this the speculations of the Hindoo theologists will be found exactly 
to accord. Having made the Ganges a river of Patala; and the chief di- 
vinity of the Ark an infernal god, they set him afloat on the waters of 
that mystic stream as it winds its darkling way through ' their Hades, and 
ascribe to him the office of ferryman of the dead. Now there is so perfect 
a resemblance between the mythological characters of’ the Greek Charon, 
the Egyptian Charon, and the Hindoo Menu under the name of Buddha or 
Salvoahana • and again between those of the classical Styx, the Egyptian 
Nile forming the Acherusian lake, am] the Indian Ganges :> that it is impos- 
sible not to conclude that they must have had a common origin But, the 
Grecian Charon being thus evidently the same as the Egyptian Charon, the 
Egyptian Charon being the same as Osiris, Osiris 'being, the same as the 
Argonaut Iswara, and Isuara being the same (for his history proves it) 
as the infernal Menu who is literally said to have been preserved in an ark 


# * I>iod. BibJ. Jib. i p. 82 , SO. 
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at the time of the deluge : it will inevitably follow, that the pagan ferry- 
man of the dead, by whatever name he may be designated and in whatever 
mythologydie may appear, is really no other 'than the patriarch Noah. It 
will likewise 'follow, that the vessel which he navigates, sometimes styled 
Baris, sometimes Argo, sometimes Thtba , and sometimes Argha, must 
certainly be the Ark ; and that the water, on which he sails, whether deno- 
minated Slyv or Nile or Ganges , must equally represent the deluge, that 
water of .indignant hatred by which the race of wicked antediluvians was 
swept aw ay from the surface of the earth. 

Agreeably to this last conclusion, and in perfect harmony with'Xhe my- 
thological attributes of the Egyptian Nile, we find the fabled bark, which 
conveyed the souls of the dead, sometimes set afloat on the ocean itself. 
Thus*, in the old Druidical Mysteries, as we may collect fiom the curious 
legend which I have already recited from Tzetzes, the hierophants, who were 
ever deemed the immediate representatives of the gods that they worshipped, 
pretended that they ferried the ghosts of the deceased from the shore of 
Gaul to that of Britain. 1 Here that arm of the sea, which separates two 
mighty modern rivals, occupies the precise place of the Styx, the Nile, and 
the Ganges ; and thus serves to explain, in what light w e are to understand 
the mystical character of each of those celebrated streams. The Styx in 
short, though in * one point of vieworieof the four rivers of Paradise, is in 
another point that tengeful deluge,” winch sustained indeed the Ark, but 
which plunged an impious race * into the central abyss of Tartarus. On 
thi^ account, the Styx was mythologically said to be the daughter of the 
Ocean, because the flood pioceeded out of the great deep. On this ac- 
count also, the pagans had a fable, that the Styx with all her numerous 

streams assnfadi ZrtfpfOTVfchi5oW.ru: w.ifli. th/t ^JpUJw^Ti7an.s.r, wba, nta. 
subdued weie cdst down to Tartarus and overwhelmed in the central abyss 
Of the earth : though eight of those Titans are specially distinguished from 
their brethren ; are identified with the diluvian Cabin ; and are considered 
as those eight great gods, who were represented sailing together in a ship on 

* It is not unworthy of observation, that the ferryman of the dead was by the ancient Bri- 
tons styled Garan hir which is evidently the same word as Charon Dawes’s My t hoi. p. 392 
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the surface of the ocean. On this same account likewise, they connected 
the waters of Styx uith Iris or the rainbow; assigning to this last goddess 
a sister, -whom they called Afca , and whom I believe to have been no other 
than the ship Argo or Argha, And on this account, in allusion to the post- 
diluvian oath of God, they had a remarhahle legend, that Jupiter snore by 
the waters of Styx, either gding to the war of the Titans, or (as some writers 
more properly say) returning from it ; and that ever after, in memory of the 
signal sendee rendered him by Styx, he decreed such an adjuration to be 
peculiarly sacred and inviolable.’ 

3. In -strict conformity with the character of Charon as the mariner of the 
ship Argo, or Baris,. Servius tells us, that he was the • same as Cronus or 
Saturn, who was venerated under the appellation of> Time both by Hindoos, 
Persians, and Greeks, and whose whole history proves him ’to have been the 
scriptural Noah viewed as a reappearance of the scriptural Adam.* 

Being thus identified with Cronus, he must also be identified with the 
Egyptian Anubis, whose character again, like that of Charon, melts into that 
of Osiris : for Plutarch informs us, that some mythologists deemed Cronus 
the same as Anubis, considering him in the light of an hermaphroditic being, 
who both begot and produced all* things.’ 

The canine deity Anubis is nearly allied to the infernal three-beaded dog 
Cerbeius : who was himself a symbol of the Trimurti or great triple divinity 
of the Gentiles. Hence, as the Hindoos believe their triad, .when viewed 
astronomically, to represent the Sun in the west, in the east, and in the 
zenith; so we learn from Porphyry, that Cerberus was described with three 
heads, in reference to the rising, the meridian altitude, and the setting, of 
the Sun. 4 Cerberus therefore was an hieroglyphic of the Trimurti; which 
astronomically was venerated os the Sun, but which humanly represented 
the great father multiplying himself into his triple offspring Accordingly 

' ’A polled. Bibl. lib i. c. 2. Schol. in limod, Theog. vcr. 7 76. Lycopb-Cassand. ^er. 

70G. Plot. Ifeph. No*. Hist, lib vi. p. 331. Schol. in Aral. Phenorn. p. 52. tf)g. Poet. 
Astron. lib. u. c. 39. Hesiod Theog vcr. 729» Orpb. Hymn, xxxti. 

* 5 err. in .Eneid lib. vj. Bocal, de gcneaL deor. Jjb. 1 . c. 33. •> 

* Plut de Isid. p. 36 S. 4 

4 Aunt. Re*, vof. 111 . p. 14 4. vol. v. p. 2 Ji. Fbrph. spud Euseb. Pxxp. Evan. Lb. ui. 
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wc find, that Cerberus was in reality the same as Pluto, for each is indiffer- 
ently denominated Orctis.' But Pluto was allowed to be no other than 
Osiris or Scrapis . 1 He was the same, consequently, as the mariner Charon, 
or the great diluvian father; whence the dog Cerberus was no less an 
attendant upon the Egyptian Scrapis, than upon the classical Pluto.’ Some 
representation of this dog appears to have been introduced into the 
Masteries ; for Plctho speaks of certain canine phantoms, rising from the 
bowels of the earth, and exhibiting themselves to the initiated . 4 

As Pluto then was the diluvian patriarch; so both his consort Proserpine 
and her fabled mother Ceres were the same as the ship Argha, which was 
equally > a form of Isis, Parvati, and Ccridwen ; for all the goddesses of 
Paganism melt at last into the single character of the great mother ; and 
tin’s great mothei was the Earth and 'the Ark throughout represented by 
‘ common s)mbols. i 

If we proceed yet further in our inquiries, we shall find the Trimurti 
again appearing as the three judges of hell. Of these the most celebrated 
was Minos : but Minos was, I think, indisputably the veiy same person as 
the Indian Menu, the Egyptian Mencs or Menuis, and the Gothic Mannus ; 
each of whom was the patriarch Noah, not indeed simply, but Noah con- 
sidered as a reappearance of Adam. 

With the whole of the mixed s.eenery of Hades, the entrance, which 'Virgil 
ascribes to it, . exactly corresponds. He represents the place of descent as 
being in the neighbourhood of the Italian lake Avcrnus, respecting which it 
was fabled, that no bird could fly over its surface. To this sacred pool he 
brings' his hero ; and, from a tree, which grew near its banks in the midst of 
a thick groye, Enfeas is described as plucking a wonderful branch, the token 
of arrniy and Jhwdqf heeo rm&xted to i*v two dare* .thp 

peculiar birds of his oceanic mother Venus. 

The lake Avernus was clearly one of those consecrated lakes, which in 
the celebration’ of the Mysteries shadowed out the deluge, not without a 
final reference to the Paradisiacal lake whence issued the four holy rivers. 

■ Sll. ltd. lib. vcr. S45. ' Plat. d. I..d. p 361. 362 

• JIacrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20; ♦ Weill. Sebd. in Or.c. M. C ic. Zomsl p. Mi. 
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Wc may observe, that precisely the same notion of the impossibility of a 
bird’s flying over its surface prevailed lespecting the Welsh lake in Breck- 
nockshire, where the scene of the insular fairy Paradise is laid; and, I 
believe, for precisely the same reason. There was an ancient idea, that the 
waters of the deluge acquired a highly poisonous quality from their having 
been employed fo wash away the manifold corruptions of a guilty world. 
With this idea was associated the long-preserved story of Noah sending 
birds out of the Ark; which were unable to fly erver the widely extended 
ocean, and which therefore could find no rest for the soles of their feet. 
The two conjointly produced the fable.of the lake Avernus : and, agreeably 
to the perpetually mixed allusion both to Paradise and mount Ararat, xre 
find on Its banks a grove with a central tree, from which a mysterious 
branch is plucked by doves, and which (if I mistake not) was designed *at 
once to represent the tree of knowledge in the garden of Eden and the olive’ 
which furnished the branch that was conveyed to Noah. Mysteries of pre- 
cisely the same nature and import^ as we may abundantlyicollect from what 
has been handed down to us of pagan mythology, were celebrated on the 
margin both of the Italian and the British lake. In those Mysteries the 
aspirant was conducted through the gloom and darkness of an infernal cavern 
to the light and joy of an Elysium or Paradise. The remembrance of Eden 
was still retained in the midst of Orgies, which chiefly related to the entrance 
into the' Ark and the subsequent liberation from its dark inclosure : for, as 
the entrance into it was considered as a descent into Tartarus, so the libera- 
tion from it was deemed a passage into Elysium.' > 

V. With the view, which I here exhibit of the notions that formed the 
groundwork of the classical Hades, the sentiments entertained by the Hin- 
doos respecting their goddess Parvati will be found exactly to correspond. 

Parvati, or the great mother, is considered as the Earth and even as 
Universal Nature: yet she is said to be the same as the female Cali or the 
goddess Time, in the days of whose consort the general deluge took place; 
to have been bom on the- summit of that mountain, where the ark of 
Satyavrata is thought to have rested ; and to hare herself assumed the form 


1 Vide infra, book v. c. 6 . § mi. 1,2. 
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of a ship at the period of the flood, and afterwards that of a dove when the 
waters abated. So far therefore she appears in the double character of the 
Earth and the Aik, each of which was accounted a World, and each repre- 
sented by the same symbols But theie is jet another light in which she is 
exhibited : she is also described as an infernal goddess, the consort of Yama 
or the Indian Pluto; and, as such she bears the name oiPatala, which is 
likewise the name of Hell: while conversely, Kell is sometimes denominated 
Bhu'cana or Bhavani , which is a title of Parvati. 

Thus it appears, that Parvati is at once the Earth, the Ark, and the 
Infernal Regions or the Female Genius of the Infernal Regions : and this 
mixed character both confirms the hypothesis which I have here advanced, 
and is itself explained by it The same goddess, who floats as a ship on the 
surface of the deluge, is nevertheless a personification of Hades, which was 
believed to be situated in the centre of the Earth and she is likewise 
the Earth itself, the hollow interior of which was supposed to contain the 
fabulous Hades. 'Hence it will follow, that/ the characters of the Ark and 
the Earth being inseparably blended together in the person of one goddess, 
•what the interior of the one was deemed, the interior of the other was also 
deemed. But Hades*was placed in the central cavity of the Earth. There- 
fore Hades was likewise placed in the hollow interior of the Ark. Hence 
the entrance into the Ark was considered as a descent into hell, and the Ark 
itself was viewed Jrt the light of a coffin/ Hence also the great father was 
indifferently said to have been shut up io a floating ark, to have died, to 
have vanished, and to have descended into Hades. This varied phraseology, 
which necessarily arose from the singular speculations of the pagan hiero- 
phants, was employed to denote one and the.same circumstance, and, if 
that circumsfance were not already expressed with sufficient clearness, the 
infernal consort, whom the Hindoos assign to Parvati in her cliaiactei of 
Patala, might be adduced as indisputably deteiminmg it. Yama is allowed 
to be no moie than a form or modification^ both of Brahma, Vishnou, and 
Siva and be is likewise the same as Menu, m his character of Dherma- 
rtfah or king of justice, and of Sradda-deva or god of obsequies. The 
consort therefore of Parvati or Patalais that primeval character, who was 
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11 preserved in an Ark at the time of the deluge, and who was considered as a 
reappearance of a ^et more ancient personage.* ' 

Parvati, as Patala, is evidently the same as the infernal Venus, or Isis, dr 
, Diana, or Ceres, 01 Proserpine ; for all these goddesses w ere but one my- 
thological being. Accordingly, if we examine their fabulous histories, we 
shall find each, of them connected either with a ship, or with a dove, or with 
both ; precisely as the ship and the dove were two forms of Panatl. 

VI. Since Parvati is the same as Ua, whose mystic circle at once re- 
presented the World and the Ark, and whose consort bore the name of 
Isa or Esa -no less than that of Menu or Siva, we may probably ascertain 
from the varied legend of this goddess the real etymology of the word 
Elysium. 

AVhen I consider the close affinity, in many instances even the verbal 
affinity, of the superstitions of Greece, Egypt, and Hindostan, I am much 
inclined to believe, that Elysium, or the arkite Paradise, w as so called, as 
being the Ila of the god Esa, contractedly expressed II- Esa or El- Isa 

To the same origin, and for the same reason, I trace the Gotluc appella- 
tion of Infcrum. That the Goths or Scythians migrated from the vicinity of 
the Indian Caucasus and brought with them into Europe the religion of their 
fathers, may be established both by the evidence of history, and by their 
‘curious theological system as it is exhibited in the Edda. Non the 
Inferum of the Goths bears so dose a resemblance to that of the Greeks 
and Romans, which I have been last considering, that their common origina- 
tion cannot, as it appears to me, be reasonably doubted of. But the Goths 
called their Inferum Hda, whence is plainly derived the English word Hell: 
and Ynmr hrdfrren oS Oashgar have ever had a ship-goddess oi Hades or 
Patala, whom they denominate Ila, pronouncing the title Eta or with the 
aspirate Hela. Such being the case, we need liardly scruple to identify the 
Gothic Hda, and the Hindoo or Hindoo-Scythic Ila. It may be observed, 
that, although in our modem usage of the word Hell, vve have restricted the 

* Moor's Huai. Paath. p. J12, 145, 151 , 792 , 305, 405. AsiM Res. rob 1 , p, 232. vol. 
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term altogether to Tartarus or the place of punishment, it was formerly of CH 
by no means so limited 9. signification The sense, which it conveyed, and 
which it still conveys m the Creed, is that of the invisible norld of departed 
spirits, whether good or bad As such, it nearly corresponds with the 
Hades of Paganism, which was divided into Elysium or Paradise, and Tar 
tarus or Gehenna 



CHAPTER IV. 


Respecting the connection of Paradise and the Ark mth 
the symbolical Moon . 


It may be remembered, that the great river of 'Ueru, which afterwards 
branches out into four streams towards the four quarters of the heavens, is 
said to pass through the cucle of the Moon 1 What idea was meant to be 
conveyed by this fiction, is not at first sight perfectly dear jet we must 
not too hastily asenbe it to the mere unrestrained licentiousness of a wildly 
extravagant imagination Would we learn the real purport of the fable, ue 
must inquire into the notions which the old mythologists entertained re- 
specting the Moon , options, which originated from the astronomical re 
venes that so largely tinctured their curiously systematic superstition 
I The Hindoos, as we have seen, place the spirits of the departed Pitns 
Or patriarchs in the sacred isles of the west and some of the dassica! mj- 
thologists, in a similar manner, describe their Elysium as being situated in 
the fortunate islands or the islands of the blessed, surrounded by the waters 
of the great Atlantic ocean These islands, as w e have likewise seen, were 
esteemed Tfreba; or Arghas or Arks and, jn strict consonance with the 


■ Src above boot n c 2 U 1 
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miKcd principles of gentile theology, -they jointly represented Paradise and 
the Ark, because the Ark rested on mount Ararat which geographically 
coincided with the primeval scite of Paradise. The same notions, as we 
have further pointed out, prevailed in the ancient superstition of the Celts : 
and their perfect correspondence with those of Hindoo and classical my- 
thology clearly ‘proves, that they are to be traced to a common source. 
Now the Hindoos not only place the souls of the patriarchs in the sacred 
western islands, but they also teach that the Moon is their residence.' And 
again, they not only describe Siva as dwelling in their Paradise on the 
summit of Meru, but they .likewise feign that the Moon is his peculiar abode.* 
Thus it is evident, that, in their theology, Paradise is placed, with mystical 
indifference, on the top of Mem, in the sacred isles of the west, and in the 
circle of the Moon. Just the saijie speculations prevailed in other pagan 
countries. Lucian tells us, that some placed Elysium in the Moon.’ 
Psellus, commenting on the old Chaldean oracles, teaches us, that the 
abode of souls after death was a region above the Moon resplendent with 
marvellous light, while all beneath that planet is gloom and darkness. 4 And 
Macrobius describes it as being an essentia! part of the m^sticizing philo- 
sophy of the Platonists, to consider the Moon, as the confines of life and 
death, and as the abode of human souls : and he adds, that, according to 
the doctrine of the Metempsychosis (which we have already seen to be most 
closely connected with the pagan theoiy of a succession of similar worlds’), 
those souls passed from the Moon to the Earth when they were bom in 
fleshly bodies, and returned from the Earth to the Moon when they were 
delivered from their carnal prisons. 6 Much the same fantastic system is 
exhibited by Porphyry : for he tells us, that the Moon was to be esteemed 
the president of generation, because the souls of men were bom from it; 
and that there was a -constant migration of those souls, ascending and dc- 
scending, through the t»o astronomical gates.’ 


■ ASul.Il'>. >ol. >•> P-= 6 7- M 00 ’’’ I, “ L ■'“d'. P 93. 

• Moor's Hind. P«nlb P 39- ’ !•»'<*»• Op". "'P'" 3 ' 

* Psell. Schol in One. Child, p. dJ— 55. 
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Prom the -pagans, through the medium of some of the early genfabang 
heresies, a similar Opinion was strangely adopted into the Christian church 
and Paradise, wholly removed from the grosser atmosphere of the Earth, 
was transferred to the purer orb of the Moon " This notion prevailed among 
■various wntertf of the Romi«h school , and has aptly served as a founda 
tion for sundry marvellous legends Thus we have been told (a fable pal- 
pably drawn from the oriental belief, that mount Cailasa and the floating 
Paradise of Vaicontba were alone unaffected by the deluge) we have been 
told, toat the sacred garden wuS separated from our habitable world, and 
eleiated to the circle of the Moon, by which expedient it was placed out 
of the Teach of Noah’s flood Thus also we have been edified with a won- 
derful tale respecting a stupendous voyage of SL Brandon, and another of a 
no less sufpnzing expedition performed by Nimas The saint, it appears, 
once sailed in a ship from Ireland to the Moon, by which feat he ascertained 
the real situation of Paradise On his way thither he met with Judas, who 
experienced a regular hebdomadal remission of his pams from every Saturday 
to every Sunday evening and he also landed upon a large fish, which hrs 
crew mistook for an island, until a fire, which was unluckily kindled on 
the back of the animal, convinced them of their mistake A voyage of a 
similar description was undertaken by another adventurer of the name of 
Ntntas This great navigator, sailing beyond Thulti, advanced so far north, 
that at length he came to the Moon, which seemed a resplendent Earth 
and here he beheld many straage sights, which maj claim at least an equal 
decree of credibility with the discoveries accomplished by St Bnndon * 

It is not difficult to perceive, that these wild fictions have been borrowed 
from the old mythologj of Tagnnism , which always blended together Para 
disc and the Ark, which never lost sight of the dduvian voyage of Noah, 
and which so pertinaciously preserved the memory of the northern mountains 
of Ararat (strictly northern to the early colonists of Shinar) that they were 
sometimes even confounded -With the north pole itself 

* See various authorities ru Claren Theol Gent 1 par u c 11 p 300 See also Calraei's 
Diet vox Farad st * 

*Purcfcas Pilgrim j c 3 p l£ 
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As the notion of Paradise being situated in the Moon was thus borrowed c " 
by the monkish framers of ecclesiastical romance, so we may likewise ob- - 
serve, that heroic romance has been equally enriched by the adoption of it. 
"When Ariosto sends Astolpho in quest of the lost intellect of Orlando, that 
hero, mounted on his Hippogriff, the Garuda of Indo-Scythic mythology* 
flies to the Moon from a lofty mountain at the source of the Nile : and in 
that planet, where all things are infallibly to be found that have been lost oq 
Earth, he discovers the blissful regions of Paradise. 1 • 

II. Thus extensively has the fable been received, that Paradise, or Ely- 
sium, or the residence of the deceased patriarchs,' though sometimes placed 
on the summit of a lofty mountain, sometimes fixed to a sacred island clip- 
ped by the far distant western ocean, sometimes set afloat on the surface of 
the deluge, and sometimes concealed withm the centra! cavity of the ‘Earth, 
was yet situated in the circle of the Moon. • We have* non to account for 
the origin and import of such an apparently extiavagant fiction: and. the 
mode, in which alone this can be done, will furnish an additional proof of. 
the connection, which was ever believed to subsist, and which in fact really 
did subsist, between the garden of Paradise and mount Ararat 

The self-same opinion, which placed Elysium in an island, or which" 
described it under the name of Vaitoniha as floating on the surface of the 
deluge, was likewise the cause of its being translated to the Afoon.. That 
planet, fiom the boat-like form of a crescent*wluch it periodically assume", 
was made the astronomical symbol of the Ark : while the mystic consort or 
rfod of the Ark was sometimes venerated in the orb of the'Sun, and some- 
times worshipped as Lunus or Chandra; a character, which relates to his 
beinff the masculine genius or husband of the Moon, considered as the 
sidereal hieroglyphic of the diluvian Ship Or the ship Argha. This curious 
speculation ’will be found to pervade the whole of ancient mythology': and, 
as its actual existence admits of a very easy proof, so* it senes to explain 
various matters, which otherwise are utterly unintelligible. 

That such a speculation really existed, may be shewn in a manntr which 
cannot easily be controverted. 


* OrlanJ Fur. Caul, \x\fr. 
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In the theology of the Hindoos, the goddess Parvati, whose character* 
, melts into those of Lacshmi and Saraswati, as that of her consort Siva does 
. into the characters of Vishnou and Brahma, is said to he at once the Earth 
and the ship Argha which floated on the surface of the deluge Yet the 
triplicated great mother of the Hindoo superstition, whether adored as Par- 
vati or Lacshmi or Saraswati, is positively declared to be also -the Moon? 
Hence the Moon, in some sense or another (astronomically, as I myself am 
persuaded), was identified first with the ship Argha, and afterwards by mystic 
intercommunion with the Earth. The ship Argha being thus identified with 
the Moon, we find Siva the navigator of that ship, notwithstanding he is 
worshipped in conjunction with the Sun, vet esteemed the same as Lunus or 
Chandra, that is, the god or male genius of the Moon : and he doubtless 
sustained this character as being the deity of the ship, which the Moon 
astronomically represented. Hence he is ever depicted, bearing the crescent 
or lunar boat on his forehead, and holding in his hand a trident which is 
composed of a lunette with a spike rising perpendicularly from the centre of 
it. This last hieroglyphic, as I shall hereafter prove at large, shadows out 
the ship Argha under its sidereat form of a crescent with Siva standing in 
the midst of it and supplying the place of a mast. 1 

The same notions prevailed in the theology of the Egyptians, which in- 
deed is palpably no other than that of the Hindoos. The identity of Par-, 
vati and Isis is established both by name and character : for one of the titles 
of Parvati is 1st ; while the two kindred goddesses are alike symbolized by 
a cow, and are'abke declared to be at once the Moon, the Earth, and a 
Ship floating on the surface of the ocean. That ship was the ship of Osiris 
or Iswara and, as it was deemed a navicular Moon, the sacred heifer 
Theba, which represented it, burn a lunette impressed upon her side, ami 
had her horns studiously polished that they might exhibit the exact figure 
of a boat-like crescent Such being the case, Osiris is sometimes said 
literally to have entered into an ark, sometimes into the ship called Barts and 
Argo, sometimes into the Moon, and sometimes (as we learn from Dio- 
dorus) into a wooden heifer or ark mystically constructed in the shape of 

* Moof'g Hind PantB. p. 22, 111,405. Asiaf. flea. to?, vi p. 523. 
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a cow. The ark, the ship, the Moon, and the heifci, therefore mean one 
and the same thing ; because the god is indifferently feigned to have been 
inclosed in each of them. If however there might yet be any doubt on the 
subject, Plutarch has effectuailyYemoved'it by the explanation which he 
gives us of this mystical jargon. The Moon, he observes, into which Osiris 
entered, was in reality an ark shaped like a lunette; shaped, that is to say, 
like the horns of a cow. Hence it appears, from the united testimony of 
Plutarch and Diodorus, that the ark of the deity was sometimes made in 
the form of a cow whose horns represented the lunar crescent and whose 
side exhibited the same crescent artificially impressed upon it, and some- 
times simply in i the form of a lunette ora life-boat or a pair -of bovine 
hOrns. * It is manifest therefore, since Isis wits symbolized by the heifer 
Theba* since she was astronomically venerated as the Moon, since the hei- 
fer and the Moon both represented the ark in which Osiris was set afloat, 
and since the word Theba literally and properly signifies an ark: it is mani- 
fest, that the ship Argo was sidereally represented by the Moon. As the 
character of Isis thus minutely coincides with that of Parvati or Isi, so the 
character of Osiris* no less minutely corresponds with that of Siva or Iswara. 
J2ach is the navigator of the ship called Argo or Argha: each js astronomi- 
cally venerated as the Sun : yet each is likewise worshipped as the god Lu- 
nus, or the masculine deity that presides over the Moon. 

A i similar idea may be clearly traced in *thc mythology of Greece and 
Home. The triple 1 character of Diana, who is the Moon in hearen, Diana 
on earth, and Hecatfc or Pioserpinein Hades, is well known to every 
school-boy : but it is not so generally known, that the very same triple cha- 
racter is equally sustained by the Devi or Ifci of Hmdostan. 1 Isi therefore 
must undoubtedly be identified with Diana, no less than with the Isis of 
Egypt How this triple character originated, is sufficiently plain from the 
preceding disquisition. On the surface of the earth, the great mother is the 
Ark hence we find Diana represented as a maritime goddess who presided 
over navigation; hence also we meet mth a legend of her being bom in a 
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floating island,^ to which iier mythological parent had been compelled to flee 
in order to escape the rage of Python or Typhon or the deluge. In hearen 
she -is the Moon : because the Moon or crescent was the astronomical 
symbol of the Ark; In Hades she is Hecatb: because the central cavity of 
the Earth, and the dark interior of the Noetic ship, were by mystic inter- 
communion alike esteemed the Itiferum of pagan mythology. 

The same idea prevails, with equal uniformity; in the old Druidical su- 
perstition. Ceridvven or Sidi, the Ceres of the classical writers and the Sita 
of Hindostan, was venerated as the Moon, was esteemed the same as the 
circle of the World, and was symbolized by a cow. Yet her hieroglyphic 
was a sacred boat, represented by the lunar crescent : and she is described 
as being the ship, which was formed by Menwyd the sovereign of the world 
at the period of the deluge, and which bore him in Safety through the*dale of 
the grievous waters’ Menwyd is plainly the .Menn-Satyavrata of the 
Hindoos, and Ceridwen is certainly the same character as Panati in the 
form of the ship Argha: but the arkite goddess of the Briton*, like the great 
mother of Hindostan, Egypt, and Greece, is also astronomically the Moon 
and mystically thc-Earth. 

III. The circumstance of the Moon' being thus made the sidereal repre- 
sentative of the great mother, under winch character the ancient mythologists 
venerated conjointly the Earth and the Ark, will serve to explain some 
matters not otherwise intelligible: and* these matters themselves, when thus 
explained, will all tend to confirm the supposition, that the Gentiles did not 
worship the Moon simply, but the Moon considered as the astronomical 
hieroglyphic -of the Magna Mater; 

A notion very generally prevailed, that the chief goddess, from whose 
fruitful womb all. the hero-gods were produced, waa herself Iwm from the 
ocean. Such was the origin ascribed to Venus, whom the Syrians thence 
depicted as a mermaid : such also was the origin ascribed to the Indian 
Lhcshmi, who is allowed to be essentially the same. character as Panati or 
Argha.* Both these goddesses are astronomically the Moon. Hence the 

* Dauc* MylboL of Brit. Druid*, p 270, 25 6. 2S5, 176. 

* Asian lies. >ol. i. p. 240. floor’s Iliad. Paath. p 10, 2$, 102, 106, 107, 1B0. 
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Moon is also said, sometimes to have been born from the sea, and some- 
times to have emerged from the deluge . 1 Hence likewise the Egyptians re- 
presented* both the Sun and the Moon, by which they meant* the arhite 
patriarch and his ship, sailing in boats on the surface of the ocean . 1 And 
hence the lunar goddess was depicted bj the Hindoos, bearing a crescent on 
her forehead, and seated on the aquatic lotos which is the symbol of the ship 
Argha.* * ’ ' ’ ' 

The cow being a form or type of the great mother, we find also the very 
same legends lespecting this mystic animal. We are taught by the Hindoo 
theologists, that the cow, which represented each of their three principal 
cognate goddesses or rather the one Devi conspicuous in three forms, 
was produced from the ocean: yet they sometimes likewise make her the 
child of the Sun, because the Sun was the astronomical representative of the 
great father; just as they inform us, that the sea-born Moon, which being 
both Lunus and Luna is an hermaphrodite, ought to be deemed at once the * 
husband; the wife, and the child, of the solar divinity . 4 So likewise the 
Egyptians indifferently set Osiris afloat in a wooden cow and in an ark 
shaped like a lunette : and the old Druids had a legend, that their sacred 
cow was tossed about, or (as they mystically expressed it) was boiled, by 
the waters of the deluge , and that, where her troubles were accomplished, 
there their chief god, who bad been preserved in an ark, at length found rest . 1 

The great mother how ever is the Earth, as w ell as the Ark. Hence there 
was an idea, that the Moon is another Earth, *the abode of departed spirits : 
and hence both the Moon and the Earth bore the common appellation of 
Olympia or Olympias, by which was meant that each was an Ilapu or 
Meru . 6 

So a^ain the Hindoo Magna Mater, under the names of Lacshm and 
SararJati, while she is on the one hand described as Narayani or the 
goddess that floats on the surface of the waters, is said on the other hand to < 


» Moor's Ilmd. Pantb. p. 1S3. Maurice’s Hut. of Hind. \ol. > p. 335. 

1 Asiat. It «. vol. in p. 535 * r ° r P h - de ant. n>m P b. P CSff. 

♦ Moor's Hmd. Pantb. P . 139, 138. 141, C9C. 


* Dawes’s Mjtbol. of But. Druids, p. 177. 
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floating island, to which her mythological parent had been compelled to flee 
in order to escape the rage of Python or Typhon or the deluge. In heaven 
she -is the Moon : because the Moon or crescent was the astronomical 
symbol of the Ark. - In Hades she is Hecatk: because the central cavity of 
the Earth, and the dark interior of the Noetic ship, were by mystic inter- 
communion alike esteemed the Inferum of pagan mythology. 

The same idea prevails, with equal uniformity; in the old Druidical su- 
perstition. Ceridwen or Sidi, the Ceres of the classical writers and the Sita 
of Hindostan, was venerated as the Moon, was esteemed the same as the 
circle of the World, and was symbolized by a cow. Yet her hieroglyphic 
was a sacred boat, represented by the lunar crescent : and she is described 
as being the ship, which was formed by Menwyd the sovereign of the world 
at the period of the deluge, and which bore him in safety through the dale of 
the grievous waters. 1 Menwyd is plainly the Menu-Satyavrata of the 
Hindoos, and Ceridwen is certainly the same character os Panati in the 
form of the ship Argha: but the arkite goddess of the Britons, like the great 
mother of Hindostan, Egypt, and Greece, is also astronomically the Moon 
and mystically the Earth. 

III. The circumstance of the Moon’ being thus made the sidereal repre- 
sentative of the great mother, under which character the ancient mythologists 
venerated conjointly the Earth and the Ark, will serve to explain some 
matters not otherwise intelligible : und these matters themselves, when thus 
explained, will all tend to confirm the supposition, that the Gentiles did not 
worship the Moon simply, but the Moon considered as the astronomical 
hieroglyphic -of the Magna Mater: 

A notion very generally prevailed, that the chief goddess, from whose 
fruitful womb all* the hero-gods were produced, was herself bom from the 
ocean. Such was the origin ascribed to Venus, whom the Syrians thence 
depicted as a mermaid: such also was the origin ascribed to the Indian 
L&cshmi, who is allowed to be essentially the same. character os Panati or 
Argha/ Both these goddesses are astronomically the Moon. Hence the 

‘ Davies’s Mythol. of Bnt. Druid*, p. 270, 256, 2S5, 176. 

1 Asian Res. sot. i. p. 240. Moor's Ilmd. Paath.p. 10, 29. 132, 136, 137. 183. 
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Moon is also said, sometimes to have been born from the sea, and some- 
times to have emerged" from the deluge.’ Hence likewise the Egyptians re- 
presented' both the Sun and the Moon, by which they meant' the arkitc 
patriarch and his ship, sailing in boats on the surface of the ocean.* And 
hence the lunar goddess was depicted by the Hindoos, bearing a crescent on 
her forehead, and seated on the aquatic lotos which is the symbol of the ship 
Argha. 1 * * 

The cow being a form or type of the great mother, we find also the very 
same legends respecting this mystic animal. We are taught by the Hindoo 
theologists, that the cow, which lepresented each of their three principal 
Cognate goddesses or rather the one Devi 'conspicuous in three forms, 
was produced from the ocean: jet they sometimes likewise make her the 
child of the Sun, because the Sun was the astronomical representative of the 
great father; just as they inform us, that the sea-born Moon, which being 
both Lunus and Luna is an hermaphrodite, ought to be deemed at once the ' 
husband,' the wife, and the child, of the solai divinity . 4 So likewise the 
Egyptians indifferently set Osiris afloat in a wooden cow' and in an ark 
shaped like a lunette : and the old Druids had a legend, that their sacred 
cow was tossed about, or (as they mystically expressed it) was boiled, by 
the waters of the deluge, and that, » here her troubles were accomplished, 
there their chief god, who had been preserved in an ark, at length found rest.’ 

The great mother how ever is the Earth, as well as the Ark. Hence there 
was an idea, that the Moon is another Earth, *the abode of departed spirits: 
and hence both the Moon and the Earth bore the common appellation of 
Olympia or Olympias , by which was meant that each was an Ilapu or 
Meru . 6 

So a^ain, the Hindoo Magna Mater, under t’ne names of Lavs'/an i and 
Saraszcati, while she is on the one hand described as Nafayani or the 
goddess that floats on the surface of the waters, is said on the other hand to 

« Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 1 83. Maurice's Hist, of Hind. sol. i. p. 585. 

* Asiat. Res. vol m p.535. * Porph. de ant. nymph, p 2 56 . 
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*tiie case, we shall be prepared to expect a mountain of the Moon at the heai 
of a large river or rivers in these western regions, no less than in Armenia 
Cashgar, Phcnicia, and African -Ethiopia ; nor shall we, X apprehend, b< 
disappointed. The four holy rivers of the Celtic Paradise were the Rhine 
the Rhone, the Danube, and the Eridanus: and all tjiese take their rise 
from a lofty chain of hills, which received their appellation from the 
mysterious worship of the symbolical lunar planet. The word Alfis or 
Alpin is but a variation of Alban , which signifies the A loon : and one of the 
highest peaks of the Alpine mountains is called Jura or Ira; which is a 
name, both in the Celtic nnd the Babylonic, of precisely similar import 
Agreeably to these conjectures which arc perfectly in' character with the 
Druidical mythology, while the Danube is styled Danaw or Noas or the 
river of Noah from the god Deo-Naurh or Dio-Nusus;' Virgil describes 
thc'Po or the Eridanus, as descending,"dike the Ganges or the Styx or the 
Nile, from the upper to the nether world, and as watering with a copious 
stream the Etysian fields of the blessed. 1 That river therefore was a river^ 
of Paradise: and, since the chief Paradisiacal stream was ever \Iened ns 
closely allied to the deluge we find the ship Argo or Argha, the ship of 
Osiris and Iswara, floating on the waters, not only of the Nile and the 
Ganges, but likewise of the Phasis, the Danube, the Rhone, and the 
Eridanus ; not only on the waters of those rivers, but likewise on the 
mightier floods of the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Adriatic, the Baltic, 
and the Ocean which surrounds the sacred British islands.* By such legends 
it was simply meant, that the veneration of the Argha or lunar Ark pre- 
vailed in every country that was washed by those various holy streams. 
•Agreeably also to the preceding conjectures, we learn by an arbitrary coinci- 
dence of a very singular nature, that the Eridanus was the Ganges of the 
Italian Cells. When that river, like the Argo, was elevated to the sphere, 
it was represented as flowing from the foot of Orion:* just os the Vajsh- 

* Kerod. Hist. lib. »v. c. 49 Valer Flacc. Argon lib vi. ver. 100. Asiat. vof. m- 
P* 244, 245, 247. 

* Alneid hj,. TI> , cr 6S8, 659 , 
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navas teach us, that the Ganges flows from the foot of Vishnou The CH1 
Saivas however maintain, that the holy stream proceeds m the first instance 
from the head of Siva and we may gather from Homer, that the Nile 
was believed in a similar manner to fall from Deva or Jupiter * Such coin- 
cidences serve to prove, how striking an uniformity of sentiment prevailed 
throughout the whole pagan world 

* Horn Iliad lib xt il ver 263 The description, which the poet gives of this nver, proves 
it to be the Nile It is not unworthy of observation, that the Endanus of the sphere was by 
some mytbologists asserted to be the Nile In this case, we shall have just the same double 
account of the poetical origin of that river, that we have of the Ganges In reality, the Nile, 
the Ganges and the Endanus, were all sacred rivers, and were all viewed in the same light by 
the votaries of one common superstition The real Endanus of the sphere however was neither 
the Po nor the Nile but the Euphrates , to the banks of which wc may ultimately trace all the 
cognate systems of pagan theology See Eratosth Catast. Endanus and Schol in Arat. 

Phxn p 48 This last wnter says, that the natives called the Endanus Bodmcus The name 
was probably borrowed from Bod Or Buddha, who is substantially the same as Vishnou, and 
whose foot was equally venerated 
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”* kc mother of the World and to have produced all the elements within 
her womb: and, in n similar manner, the. Syrian fish-goddess Atargatisis 
represented as being the common receptacle of all the hero-gods ; and the 
Egyptian Isis is feigned to comprehend within herself the first rudiments of 
all tilings/ Precisely the same character is ascribed to the Moon : for. In 
the theology both of the Hindoos and the Egyptians, that planet is esteemed 
the hermaphroditic mother of the World/ Now it is obvious, that such 
sentiments can only have been entertained respecting the Moon, in con- 
sequence of her being the symbol or representative of something which 
really corresponds with them: and, what that something is, may be learned 
from the circumstance of the Moon being astronomically identified with that 
great goddess of Paganism, who is said to have been produced from the 
ocean and to have floated on its surface in the form of a ship during the pre- 
valence of the general deluge. 

IV. From the preceding observations we. may learn, why so many lofty 
mountaias in different parts of the world were reputed to be mountains of 
the Moon, and were even specifically designated by the name of that planet 
Each of these, ’with the sole exception of the real Ararat, was a local' trans^ 
cript of the Paradisiaco-diluvian mountain: each was what the Hindoos 
would call fl< Mem, or an Ida-vratta, or an Ilapu ; and the Greeks, an 
Ida or an Olympus : 'each was devote d to the celebration 'of the comme- 
morative Mysteries of the Cabiric gods : and each, partly in consequence of 
the celebration of those Mysteries and partly through the common vanity of 
national appropriation, came in time to be actually considered os the proper 
scite of Paradise and as the true place of the Ark s appulse after the flood. 
We may commence with Ararat itself; and from it, as from a centre, extend 
our inquiries into other regions.* 

l.bln the dialect of the ancient Scythians who colonized both Armenia 
and Cashgar,’ the word Ararat or Ar-Art denotes, we are told, the moun- 
tain of the Ship: and the name was clearly bestowed upon the peak thus 

* Moor's Hind. Panth p. 74, 134, 132, 136, 137. 127. Simp, in Amtot. de Ausc. Phys. 
]ib.». p.350 Pint, de Isid. p. 374. 

» plut de Isid. p. S 67 . Moor's Hind. Pantb. p.22, 132, 136, 137. , 
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designated from the circumstance of the Ark having grounded upon its 
summit 1 But this moUntain of the Skip was known to the Armenians by 
other appellations also they called it sometimes Barts, sometimes Luban, and 
sometimes Ittbar * The first of these terms was the very name, by which 
the Egyptians, a hose country was once occupied by the Scythian Shepherds, 
designated the Argoan ship of Osins or Charon Now the Bans, as we 
learn from Plutarch, was represented by a boat formed m the shape of a 
lunette, whence, he tells us, the inclosure of Osins within the ark was 
sometimes called Jus entering into the Moon Just the same idea may be 
traced among the inhabitants of that region, where the Ark really grounded 
Luban or Laban , which js another of the names of Ararat, signifies the 
Moon 1 Mount Luban therefore is the mountain of the Moon but by this 
Moon the Scuths meant the planet no further than symbolically, for the 
mountain of the Moon was likewise the mountain of the Ship, and, the 
Moon being thus made the astronomical hieroglyphic of the Ship, the word 
Leaban or Leabarn , which properly denotes the Moon came also, m the 
dialect of the Armenian Scuths, to denote a ship 4 Sometimes, instead of 
Luban, they called the hill Lubar This appellation is said to have ac- 
quired among them the sense of the place of egress Such a sense perfectly 

accords with the history of the mountain yet there is reason to believe, 
that it has only been superadded from circumstances, and that it is not the 
proper and genuine impoit of the word As the hill bore also the too names 
of Luban and Baris, it seems to me the most probable, that Lubar is a title 
made up of those two names contractedly united together in composition 
prom Ararat the idea was extended to the whole of the lofty region, where 
that hill is situated The w ord Armenia seems to be the compound appella- 
tion Ar-Men Aia . But Mena or Mmni, as it is expressed by the scriptural 
writers signifies the Moon and Ar denotes a mountain Hence Armenia 
or Ar Men Aia will be equivalent to the land of the mountain of the Moon, 

• Vallance/s Vind ofanc h *t of Jrel pref p xtxvh 

* Epiph adv Haer 1 b i p 5,6 Euseb Prap Erang lib is c 11, 12 Cedrcn 
Hist Compend p 11, 12 Joseph Ant Jud Jib i c S §6 

1 Lulart or Laban is the Chaldee or Hebrc ? Labana 
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be the mother of the World and to have produced nil the elements -within 
her womb : and, . in a similar manner, the Syrian fish-goddess Atargatis is 
represented ns being the common receptacle of all the hero-gods ; and the 
Egyptian Isis is feigned to comprehend within herself the first rudiments of 
all things.* Precisely the same character is ascribed to the Moon: for, in 
the theology both of the Hindoos and the Egyptians, that planet is esteemed 
the hermaphroditic mother of the World.* Now it is obvious, that such 
sentiments can only have been entertained respecting the Moon, in con- 
sequence of her being the symbol or representative of something "hie 
really corresponds with them: and, what that something is, may be learne 
from the circumstance of the Moon being astronomically identi e wi & 
great goddess of Paganism, who is said to ha\c been pr uce rom 
ocean and to base floated on its surface in the form of a ship unng ic pre- 


valence of the general deluge. ' . - 

IV. rrotn the preceding observations we. may learn, why so many o y 
mountains in different ports of the world were reputed to be ™unta,ns of 
the Moon, and were even specifically designated by the name of to ptatet. 
Each of these, w,.h the solo except, on of the real Ararat, was a Io “ 1 
. , ... PnrH.ilsiaco-dduvian mountain: each was what the Hindoos 

mp ,.° ,, C Mcn , or an Ida-vratla, or an I/apu ; and the Greels^nu 
a or t ofympa,: eacl, was devoted to the celebration of the comme- 
„ Mvstcries of the Cabiric gods : and each, partly in consequence of 
^e™elebratfon of those Mystlrics and partly through the common van, ty o 
national appropriation, came in time to be actually considered as the proper 
sdteof' Paradise and as the true place of the Arh’s apprise after the Hood 
We may commence with Ararat itself; and from it, as from a centre, extend 

our inquiries into other regions.* 

l.,In the dialect of the ancient Scythians w ho colonized both Armenia 
and Cashgar) the word Ararat or Ar-Art denotes, we are told, the moun- 
tain of the Ship . and the name was clearly bestowed upon the peat thus 
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designated from the circumstance of the Ark having grounded upon its 
summit. 1 But this mountain of the Ship was known to the Armenians by 
other appellations also: they called it sometimes Baris, sometimes Bulan, and 
sometimes Lttbar * The first of these terms was the very name, by which 
the Egyptians, whose country was once occupied by the Scythian Shepherds, 
designated the Argoan ship of Osiris or Charon. Now the Baris, as we 
leai n from Plutarch, was represented by a boat formed in the shape of a 
lunette j whence, he tells us, the inclosure of Osiris within the ark was 
sometimes called his entering into the Moon. Just the same idea may be 
traced among the inhabitants of that region, w here the Ark really grounded. 
Bulan or Laban, which is another of the names of Ararat, signifies the 
Moon? Mount Luban therefore is the mountain of the Moon: but by this 
Moon the Souths meant the planet no further than symbolically for the 
mountain of the Moon was likewise the mountain of (he Ship; and, the 
' Moon being thus made the astronomical hieroglyphic of the Ship, the word 
Bcaban or Leabarn, which properly denotes the Moon , came also, in the 
dialect of the Armenian Scuths, to denote a skip* Sometimes, instead of 
Bulan, they called the hill Bitlar. This appellation is said to have ac- 
quired among them the sense of the place of egress. Such a sense perfectly 
accords with the history of the mountain . yet there is reason to believe, 
that it has only been superadded from circumstances, and that it is not the 
proper and genuine impoit of the word. As the hill bore also the two names 
of Luban and Baris, it seems to me the most probable, that Bular is.a title 
made up of those two names contractedly united together in composition. 
From Ararat the idea was extended to the whole of the lofty region, where 
that hill is situated. The w ord Armenia seems to be the compound appella- 
tion Ar~Men-Aia. But Mena or Mmm, as it is expressed by the scriptural 
writers, signifies the Moon . and Ar denotes a mountain . Hence Armenia 
or Ar-Mpn-Aia will be equivalent to the land of the mountain of the Moon , 
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2. As Ararat was thus esteemed a lunar peak, so we find a similar p" 
entertained respecting numerous local copies of Ararat in various p*»» 
world. , 

One of the most eminent of thcae is the Mem of Indi" 
accordingly, like Ararat, it is venerated as a lunar mount" 
poetry, the sacred river of Paradise, -which descends 
the top of that holy hill, is said to fall from the- circle 
the favourite terrestrial haunt of the ark-preserved Siva, v 
be the Cailasa peak of Mcru, bears the name of Chandu 
mountain of the j Moon* But, in literal matter of fact, Meru coi 
the high land of Cashgar at the head of the Ganges: and, in cvact 
ance with such an arrangement, that country, the fabled region of Pau 
and the Ark, presents us’ with two mountains of the Moon, which are sti. 
venerated by the natives under that mystic appellation. 1 
. 3. There is another mountain of the Moon at the source of the Nile; 
which is much celebrated in the ancient geography both of the west and of 
the east, and which by the Hindoos is esteemed a second Meru as the Nile- 
is deemed a second Ganges * Both these sacred streams however " ere k Qt 
mythological copies of the Euphrates, that first holy river of the Cuthic 
founders of Babel: and the Indian and the African lunar Meru was each* 
but a transcript of that original Armenian mountain of the Mootf, where the 
Ark truly rested, and from which the rivers of Paradise truly descended. 
It was to the African lunar mountain, that Aridsto, on the faith of ancient 
pagan legends, sent his hero in search of that Paradise, which at length he 
happily found in the Moon; but the Moon, which gave its Dame to the Egyp- 
tian Meru, was in reality that Moon or luniform Ark, within which Osins 
was annually set afloat on the water of the Nile 

4. The 03ins aud Isis of Egypt are undoubtedly the sei} same deities as 
the Adonis and Venus of Phenicia, and the Phemcians themselves were de- 
scended from a common stock with the Iudo-Scy thic Shepherd kings of Egypt : 
hence we find a mountain of the Moon near Tyre no Je«s than at the sources 

* Asiat. Res. vol. i P "48 v&l «u. p. 320. * Asiat. Res. to! \u p. 482. 
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of the Euphrates, the Nile, and the Ganges. Lebanon, which is precisely * cn 
the same word as the Armenian Luban, was sacred to Adonis and Venus or 
the great father and the great mother : and the latter, who, agreeably to the 
prevalent mysticism- of pagan theology, unites in her own character the 
Moon, the Ark, and the Earth, was there worshipped under the title of 
Architis ; a word ^compounded of Argha and Is, and denoting the ship 
Argha .* Somewhat higher up on the Same coast was the city of Beiytus or 
Beroe ; which, like the Armenian Baris, took its name from the ship of the ’ 
covenant. This is sufficiently manifest from its fabulous liistory. San- 
choniatho tells us, that the eight Cabiri, who were the builders of the first 
ship and whose whole history proves them to be the family of Noah, re- 
ceived a grant > from Cronus of the city Berytus, w here they solemnly con- 
secrated the relics of the ocean : * and Nonnus celebrates the imaginary 
nymph or goddess, from whom it derived its appellation, in language which 
at once refers us -to Paradise and the deluge.* The sacred writers mention a 
deity, who was worshipped in Palestine under the name of Baal-Berith. 

This lord of the* Baris was clearly, I think, the same as Adonis, or Osiris, 
or Iswara, or Menu : he was the navigator of the lunar ship Baris or Argha. 

5. »We find another mountain of the Moon in Latium, for mount Albanus is 
the same as mount Alban or Luban or Lebanon : and on the top of this Latin 
mount Alban a mysterious sliip w as' \ enerated, w hich was supposed to be 
the ship of Juno.* The form of the vessel I have little doubt was that of a 
lunette,' like the Baris of Oairis ;< because the Samian Juno a as represented 
standing in a boat, which exactly resembles a lunar crescent floating in the 
water. 1 Juno herself indeed was the* same character as Isis or Parvoti, in 
her varied capacity of the sliip Argha, the Youi, and the sacred dove. 

6. As the ancient Britons venerated their goddess Ceridnen under the 
symbol of a luniform boat, we may be sure that their Celtic brethren of the 
neighbouring continent were addicted to a similar superstition. Such being 

» JIacrob. Saturn, lib. «. c 21. 

* Sancbon apud Euseb. Pnep. Etsh. lib. ». c. 10. 

* See Nonm Dionj-s. lib. xli. and a translation of the passage in my on the Cabin, 

vol. n. p. 313. 

* Dion. Cass. lib. ■vxmx. p. <&• 


* See Plate I. Hg.13. 
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01 «• 'the case, we shall be prepared to expect a mountain of the Moon at the hcaci 
of a large river or rivers in these Western regions, no less than in Armenia, 
Cashgar, Phcnicia, and African Ethiopia : nor shall we, I apprehend, be 
disappointed. .The four holy rivers of the Celtic Paradise were the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Danube, and the Eridanus : and all these take their ri<c 
from a lofty cliain of hills, which received their appellation from the 
mysterious worship of the symbolical lunar planet. The word Alps or 
Alp'xn is but a variation of Alban , which signifies the Jilaon : and one of the 
highest peaks of the Alpine mountains is called Jura or Ira; which is a 
name, both in the Celtic and the Babylonic, of precisely similar import. 

Agreeably to these conjectures which ore perfectly in character with the 
Druidical mythology, while the Danube is styled Danaw or Noas or the 
river of Noah from the god Vco-Naush or Dio-Nusus; x Virgil describes 
the Po or the Eridanus, as descending, “like the Ganges or the Styx or the 
Nile, from the upper to the nether world, and as watering with a copious 
stream the Elysian fields of the blessed.* That river therefore was a river 
of Paradise: and, since the chief Paradisiacal stream was ever viewed as 
closely allied to the deluge, we find the ship Argo or Argha, the ship of 
Osiris and Iswara, floating on the waters, not only of the Nile and the 
Ganges, but likewise of the Phasis, the Danube, the Rhone, and the 
Eridanus ; not only on the waters of those rivers, but likewise on the 
mightier floods of the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Adriatic^ the Baltic, 
and the Ocean which surrounds the sacred British islands . 1 By such legends 
it was simply meant, that the veneration of the Argha or lunar Ark. pre- 
vailed in every country that was washed by those various holy streams. 
Agreeably also to the preceding conjectures, we learn by an arbitrary coinci- 
dence of a very singular nature, that the Eridanus was the Ganges of the 
Italian Celts. When that river, like the Argo, was elevated to the sphere, 
it was represented as Rowing from the foot of Orion:* just as the Vaish- 

* Herod. Hwt. lib ir. c. 49. Valcr Race. Argon. lib ti. rer. 100 . Asiai. Res. sol. M. 
p. 57,244,245, 247. 

1 JEnad. lib. ti. Ter. 658, 659- 

3 A poll. Argon, passim. Schol. in Apoll. Argon. lib n.rer. 2 50 Orpb, Argon passim, 

♦ ftyg. Poet. Astron. Gb. m. c. SI. Arat. Phan p. 47. 
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navas teach us, that the Ganges flows from the foot of Vishnou. The 
Saivas however maintain, that the holy stream proceeds in the first instance 
from the head of Siva: and we may gather from Homer, that the Nile 
was believed in a similar manner to fall from Deva or Jupiter.* Such coin- 
cidences serve to prove, how striking an uniformity of sentiment prevailed 
throughout the whole pagan world. 

* Horn Iliad lib xvfi.ver. 253. The description, which the poet gives of this nrer, proves 
it to be the Nile. It is not unworthy of observation, that the Endamn of the sphere was by 
some mythologists asserted to be the Nile. In this case, we shall have just the same double 
account of the poetical origin of that river, that we have of the Ganges In reality, the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the End anus, were all sacred rivers, and were all viewed in the same light by 
the votaries of one common superstition The real Endanus of the sphere however was neither 
the Po nor the Nile, but the Euphrates; to the banks of which we may ultimately trace all the 
cognate systems of pagan theology. See Eratosth. Cains t. Endanus and Schol in Arat. 
Phan. p. 48 This last writer says, that the natives called the Endanus Bodmcus. The name 
was probably borrowed from Bod or Buddha, who )$ substantially the same os Vishnou, and 
whose foot was equally venerated. 



CHAPTER V. 


Respecting the Holy White Island of the West. 


As I ha'e supposed the isles of the blessed to relate jointly to Paradise, 
mount Ararat, and the Ark, it mil be proper for me to discuss more at large 
the geographical situation 'of the Brabmemeal Snetadmpa, respecting 
which, so far as I can judge, a teiy erroneous opinion has been pretty exten- 
sively adopted 

The sacred isles of the nest, says an eminent orientalist, of which Suela- 
dmpa or the White Island is the principal and the most famous, are the holy 
land of the Hindoos There the fundamental and mysterious transactions 
of the history of their religion , in its rise and progress , took place The 
lVhite Island, this holy land in the nest, is so intimately connected nith then 
religion and mythology, that they cannot be separated and of course divines 
in India are as necessarily acquainted with it, as distant Jllusulmans are 
with Arabia. This I concern to be a most favourable circumstance, as m 
the present case the learned have link more to do, than to ascertain, whether 
the White Island be England, and the sacred isles of the Hindoos the British 
isles After having malureli considered the subject, I thml they are.' 

• Asiat, Res. yoI yui p 245. 
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Tiiis opinion has been finally adopted by Mr. Wilford in preference to 
his former conjecture, which exhibited Crete as the sacred White Island of 
the nest: and the theory, which he has inevitably .been led to deduce from it, 
is not a little extraordinary. Since the Brahmens declare that the holy * 
western isle was the very cradle of their theology and the grand stage, where 
the creation and renovation of the world were alike accomplished, and since 
that isle is pronounced by Mr. Wilford to be Britain : he Is thence com- 
pelled to suppose, in direct opposition to the general testimony of history, 
which brings knowledge of eveiy kind, not from Europe into Asia, but from 
Asia into Europe; he is thence" compelled to suppose, that, at some remote 
period, Britain was the religious instructor of Hindostan. 

I confess myself, except in a very secondary manner, unable to adopt any 
part of this hypothesis, and utterly unable to adopt the whole of it. 

I. As the White Island of the west is positively declared to have been 
the region whence the diluvian mythology of the Brahmens was imported, 
this single circumstance plainly seems to me to exclude both Britain and 
Ireland and their dependencies, on the one hand; and Crete, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Naxos/ Samothrace, Delos, Leucfc, and every sacred European or 
African island, on the other hand. For, since history .both sacred and 
profane exhibits the march of knowledge and colonization as 'being from 
Asia into Europe and Africa, we cannot, without paradoxically contradict- 

* ing the most unexceptionable evidence, deduce the theology of Hindostan 
from any one of the above-mentioned western islands. And, jf this be im- 
possible, then is it equally impossible, that any one of them should be the 
real sacred White Island of the Brahmens; because that island is unequivo- 
cally pronounced to be the. cradle of their mythological system. 

II. Yet, as the very name imports, the neslern holy island of the 
Brahmens must of course be sought for to the uest of Hindostan; otherwise 
it could never have been designated by such an appellation: where then, it 
may be asked, shall we find a countiy which answers to the description ghen 
of the White Island, if we at once exclude all the consecrated isles of the 
west? 

• I readily answer, that the same important particulars, which shut out 
Britain and e\ cry other island of Europe or Africa fioin being the l)nih- 

Fag. Idol. vot. j. sD 
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menical White Island, ill conduct us with perfect facility to the Tegion of 
*hich w e are in quest. To these particulars let us carefully attend. 

There is a tribe of Brahmens in India to this day, actually descended from 
a sacerdotal race which resided originally in the Jlhite Island . Learned 
men in India readily acknowledge, that the Brahmenical tribes are by no 
means aboriginal in that country: they came from the north, entering India 
through the pass of Hari-dwar ; and their frst settlement zcas at Canoge . 
They also acknowledge, that the light of revelation came from the west, and 
that the Vedas reside in the While Island in human shapes. This notion is 
openly avowed in their sacred books: as well as, that the fundamental 
Mysteries of their religion are intimately connected with the White Island 
and that the momentous events,, which topic place in consequence of them, 
either to create the World, or to bring , on the regeneration of mankind 
and to shew them the path to heaven and eternal bliss, actually came to pass 
in the White Island or its adjacent sea. The White. Island in short is the 
holy land of the Hindoos, and to it they refer every thing.' 

_ And now let us ask, JVhat sacred country was the undoubted cradle of 
the Paradisiacal and diluvian theology pf Hjndostan? Which was the holy 
land, that witnessed all its fundamental and mysterious transactions, being so 
intimately connected with the entire system that they cannot be separated ? 
IVhere lived the sacerdotal ancestors of the Brahmens, ere, shaping their 
course to the east, they at length entered the southern peninsula of Hm- * 
dostan from, the north? In what region are we to seek the origin of those 
sacred books, which are said to have been preserved during the tune of the 
deluge, and which are uniformly ascribed to the great transmigrating father?* 
Where did that great father, who evidently unites Jn his own person the two 
characters of Adam and -Noah, flourish equally at the commencement of 
each successive world 5 With what special land is a religion inseparably 
'connected f which, so far as its deroonolatncaTpart is concerned, is wholly 
built upon traditions relative to Paradise and the mountain of the Ark : 
Where was it, -that the light of revelation or the revealed will of heaven. 


*' Atiat. Res. rol. so. P- <°- 

* Tor *> account of the wered bocb, ** helotr bool iu. c. 5. 
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lament eariyit might be corrupted by the apostates of Babel, was first 
communicated to the postdiluvians/as it had heretofore been to the ante- 
diluvians ? In fine, what was the island and what was the adjacent sea 
which are to be viewed as the particular stage at once df the primeval 
creation of the world and of a wonderful regeneration of mankind by which 
they were again stationed on the lost mount of Paradise ? 

The answer to these questions will of course give us the sacred White 
Island and its circumambient sea. But that answer necessarily specifies the 
Paradisiacal mount of Ararat and the dililvian ocean ; which, ds its waters 
retired, left the holy hill in the condition of an island. Therefore mount 
Ararat must clearly be the White Island of Brahmenical theology, which 
accordingly is described as the peculiar abode of the hero- gods -and of the 
deified Pitris or patriarchal ancestors of mankind: while the sea, which sur- 
rounds it, must inevitably be the deluge. 

But this is not the only proof of the opinion, which is here advanced. Ararat 
is indeed the sacred White Island of the west, hut it is uot'the sole island. 
The Brahmens ever speak of the holy western isles in the plural number ; 
and'their traditions point out with sufficient plainness, what we are to underi 
stand by a second consecrated island ; and thus demonstrate, thaf I have 
rightly identified the first with the sea-girt top of the Paradisiacal Ararat. 

A White Island, or an Island of the Moon (for the appellations are synony- 
mous), is 'described i Jjy them as floating in an erratic state, like Delos and 
Chemmis, on the surface of the ocean; and it is said to have ut length 
become fixed or rooted immoveably to the earth. From this floating island, 
a3 well as from that which is stationary, they deduce all the Mysteries of 
their theology. They inform us, that it is a navicular Moon; that it was 
born out of the ocean ; that it once served as a receptacle for all living 
creatures; that it sheltered its worshippers from danger in a mysterious, 
Paradise ; that it is incapable o*f decay, Being exempt from the periodical 
destruction of each successive world by the waters of an universal deluge; 
that it is immediately connected with the regeneration or renoradon of every 
mundane system; that it is the abode of the mighty Isa who navigated the 
flood in the ship Argha, of the fish-god Vishnou or Cristina who reposes on 
the boat-hke folds of the serpent Sesha, of the god of wisdom, and of those 
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seven blessed Rishia who once performed within it n wonderful penance and 
who were literally preserved in an ark with Mcnu-Satpvrata ; that it was 
created or made a short time before the war of' the hero-gods with the 
giants; and that its female tutelary genius is the 'White goddess, who sailed 
hi the form of a shipper the waters of the deluge, and who contained within 
her womb the Triinurti or the triplicated great father.’- )• > * 

Such legends require not much penetration to dccypber. So long os the 
flood remained upon the face of the earth, the Ark, which in every particular 
agrees with the second holy island of the Hindoos, - and which in the Orgies - 
was astronomically represented by a lunette or crescent, was the only white 
or lunar island, the sole floating Moon: but, when the summit of Ararat 
emerged from the waves while the lower adjacent regions were still over- 
flowed, the top of the mountain wns obviously for a ’season another island; 
and thus the holy white islands, being ultimately too in number, arc always 
by the Brahmens mentioned plurally. As the w aters retired, the stationary 
island of the Moon received; the floating island of the Moon, which then 
became 'immovcably fired to the earth; and thus henceforth the two sacred 
islands were necessarily viewed as immediately contiguous to each other/ * 

Nor does die geographical arrangement of the Brahmens less decidedly 
conduct us to the Ark and mount Ararat, than the circumstantial evidence 
which has just been considered. *The White Islands are ever styled the 
sacred isles of the nest: hence, j as such phraseology js Indian or Indo- 
Scythic, we must necessarily look, for the isles in question to the nest of 
India and the Indian Caucasus. This, accoidmgly, is the precise relative 

situation of the Armenian mount Ararat. ‘ < ( 

To circumstaot»alj*evidence and accurate geographical arrangement may 
be added such proof as can be drawn from correspondence of appellation. 

As the sacred western isle of the Brahmens is said to be at once the White 
Island and the Island of the Moon so the once insular peak of Ararat, 

• Asiat. Rrt vol Tin p 246 votxi.p. 21, 35, 43, 44, 47, 69, 88, 90, 91, 92, i)7. 110, 

111, 112, 114, 120 

* Agreeably to this opinion, and in exact accordance with the Armenian appellation Lubart, 
the Hindoos call the stationary White island the movntoinof the Moon, and tbe sea which once 
surrounded |t tie sea of the mountain of the Moon, Asiat. lies, vol. viu. p. 301 
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from its having supported the floating. lunar island of the Arkj was called 
Lilian or Laban or Alban j a title, which,- in the -language of those" who 
founded .Babel, joiutly expresses the idea of the Moon and of Whiteness 

Here "then, associated with a wonderful floating island, ue have the true 
sacred White Island of the west, which the Brahmens rightly desciibe as 
the cradle of their theology:? for here, in Paradisiacal innocence, dwelt 
Mcnu-Adima; and here was mystically born »again the god Chandra 1 or 
Lunusor the ark-preserved Siva from the womb of the ship Argha, which is 
4 declared to have been a form oPParvati who herself is identified with the 
lunar White goddess. , 

III. As the ancestors of the , classical mythologists emigrated from the 
region of the Indian Caucasus, ‘ they still, after their arrival in Europe and 
Africa, -spoke of the holy tcestern isles, wheh, from the relative situation of 
their new settlements the phrase was no longer appiopnate: and, under 
the same impression, their descendants, forgetting the true scite of the happy 
isles, were led at length to place them in, the midst of the great western 
Atlantic ocean. Such an. error was rendered the more easy from the 
localizing humour of their religion. Of the primitive White Island, whence 
originated the whole theological’ system both of the Hindoos aud of all the 
other Gentiles, each literal sacred island was an avowed imitative transcript. 
Such was the case with the various Greek islands, which I have already 
enumerated : such was the case likewise with TenenfTe -and the Canaries, 
well known by the name of the Fortunate Islands and lying not far from the 
coast of the ancient Cuthic Atlantians : and such was eminently the case 
with Britain and Ireland, which, as we learn from Tzetzes, were esteemed 
by many the Elysian islands of the blessed.* In this secondary sense there- 
fore but no further, they may all, if we please, be reckoned the sacred 
islands of the west. Hence we have the legend of a deluge attached to 
Samothrace: hence Delos, where the Moon was born, was thought to have 
once floated : hence Leucfc was deemed the abode of departed heroes, and 
bore a name which signifies White: hence Crete, famed for its local Ida or 

, ■ Vide infra book vi. c 4. f II. 2. c. 5.§ V, VI. 1, 2. 

* Schol. in Lycoph. vcr. 1200. 
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Ararat, always had the notion of whiteness associated with it: and hence o 
well-known appellation of Britain was specially borrowed from that of the 
real White Island, on which tho navicular Moon rested at the close of its 
long voyage/ 

* The island Leuci, which I have mentioned in this catalogue, is situated in the Euxlnesea. 
In aspect it resemble* a serpent or a Urge fi*b floating on the water, and it fa stiff the popular 
opinion, that it abound* with serpent*. Aman Says, that it wu sometimes denominated the 
caurxe of Achilla, that Thcti* was fabled to bare given it to that hero, that hu ghost still in- t 
habited it, and that hu temple and ttatue both of ancient workmanship were to be *«n there. 
With the hero-god Achille* was worshipped hi* friend Patroclu* No human being inhabited 
the island but certain aquatic bird* alone had the care of ibe temple. Every morning they 
repaired to theses, wetted their w/wgt, and sprinkled the sacred edifice : afterwards, they care* 
fully swept its pavement with their plumage. Cut this marvellous region was not solely 
tenanted by the shades of the two Grecian warriore* it was likewise thought to be the general 
abode of the souls of ancient heroes. Armn. Perip. Pont. Cux. p. 21. Strab. Geog lib vi,. 
p. 306. Pau*. Lacon. p 200. VtoA Nero i*. Fompon Mel. lib. n. c. ?. f Fest. Alien. 
Orb. Descript. See Clarke's Trawl* vol. i e. 25. 

It is not difficult to learn, whence these several wild notions have originated respecting tbe 
island Lcucfc. The peculiarity ctits form rendered it an apt symbol of the huge navicular seai 
icrncnt. on .hcli .ho ™>t fcttar li " Kd ^ ,be 1 ,le *l»*l 

and, agreeably to ihu <opP°> ' ho Dnbm'm'l'chnag. Ih.t Cmbna dpell. .ill lie 
snake Scab* in the holy White island of tbe west. During the celebration of the Mysteries, 
real serpents were not infrequently introduced; the great father himself was believed to*bav c 
taken the figure of a serpent; and hi? idolatrous descendants sometimes averted, that they 
were the children of the serpent* hence arose the persuasion, that Leucfc abounded with those 
reptiles. Lastly, tbe aquatic birds, which were feigned to minister in the temple, were doubt- 
less pneits, who assumed the names of such birds, and who in accordance with the doctrine 
of the Metamorphosis disguised themselves with suitable vizors that they might resemble 
them OF this description were the sacred birds of Memnon, the black oracular doves that 
Were Said to have corrtc from Egyp*> and the holy ravens of the MuhtaHc Orgies they were 
all equally cither priests or pnest«ses of the great father and mother Prom a similar source 
originated the classical fable, that the swan, though it had persCvenngly screamed all its life- 
time, yet sings melodiously at the point of death. Each such musical swan was not a bird, but 
•a priitst or pnestes«, who affected the name and form of one of the metamorphoses of the great 
father Zeus or Theuth and the dying strains, which it uttered, were the funereal songs of the 
Mysteries, chaunted sometimes in honour of Linus aud sometimes in praise of the untimely 
slaughtered Maneros. These ancient melodies are cnnersally represented, as being roosf 
sweetly mel incholy. * 
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In the name of Albin, Albion, or Albanich, the two ideas of JVhiteness and 
the Moon are equally expressed : for the Babylonians and other early post* 
diluvians denominated the Moon Labanah or Albanah from the circumstance 
of its whiteness. Armenia, being peculiarly the land of ihe floating Moon r 
was thence called Albania ; and the peak, where that Moon was thought to 
have rested, Lnban or Laban or Alban. Albany therefore denotes either 
the white land or the land of the Moon : and, as, in the former signification, 
it identifies itself with the White Island of Indian theology ; so, in the lat- 
ter, it identifies itself with the i same region when denominated the lunar 
island. Into our own country the name, with' the theological system at- 
tached to it, was brought, I believe, by the t Celts or Gomerians under 
their Cuthic leaders from the Armenian mount Laban or Alban: for it is 
most idle to conjecture, that it was imposed upon the island in after ages 
by the Phenicians on account of its chalky cliffs. The appellation in fact 
is perfectly familiar f in Celtic North-Britain, where the Phenicians never 
came : we still meet with lakes and fivers styled Leven from the w orsbip of 
the Moon : and the whole country was viewed by the Druids, as eminently 
sacred to that mystic navicular planet. Nor was another name of the Ar- 
menian peak omitted by the first planters of Albion. The arkite mount 
Alban was likew ise called Baris or Barit or Brit from the sacred ship so 
denominated : and, in a similar manner, the holy white island of Albin was 
styled Britain or the land of the ship Barit, evidently from the same mys- 
terious vessel.* Nor was the country in general only called Britain and 
Albin : the Celtic Druids, no less than their oriental forefathers, had also 
their mount Baris and their river of the Moon, names piesefved in more 
than one instance even to the present day. Ros-Ban, or inversely Bari- 
JloS denotes, we are told, in the Celtic the mountain or promontory of the 
ship : and Lccen or Leben is equivalent to the Moon.' Hence in Cleve- 
land, widely overlooking the sea, we have a remarkable conical hill; the 
precise shape in which the ancient pagans peculiarly delighted, from its 
literal resemblance to the Armenian hill Masis or Baris which is still shewn 

• Britain is Brit-Tan, Ue Hwdos-Tan, ChusivTan, and other similar compounds. 

* Vallance/s VindiC. p. t°°* 
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ns the mountain that received the Ark:’ we have a remarkable conical 
hill# which to this day bears the name of Ros-Bari or corruptcdly Rose- 
berry; -while, through the district benenth it, flows the once holy river 
Leven. lienee also in Scotland »*«.• have another Hoscberry or Ros-bari, 
and another Lcccn as the name l>otii of a snered lake and of a sacred river.* 
All these were severally the mountains or lakes or rivers of the holy lunar, 
ship: and, accordingly, the same localizing spirit, which has given us a 
mount Haris in the far western Albion, produced another mount Baris near 
the eastern Eebatana, where, ns we learn from Strabo, the navicular god- 
dess of that name was duly worshipped. 1 Doubtless the Armenian Baris 
and Laban were the prototypes of all other consecrated places thus de- 
nominated. 

IV. Every particular, adduced even by Mr. Wilford himself, tends to 
establish the opinion here adopted. 

* As he states, that, in Asia and the eastern part of Europe, Britain was 
esteemed the land of spirits : so he thinks it probable, that, in Britain, the 
holy island was placed still further to the west; and observes, that he sa- 
vages of America, who it seems have the same article of belief, actually fix 
it yet again more westerly as if it verv in Asia. He mentions also a notion, • 
hat the White Island had been brought into various parts of Hindostau. 
And he cites 'a commentator on the Bhagavata, as pronouncing that the 
two White Islands arc really but one . 4 

The whole of this perfectly accords with what I have said on the subject- 
In Egypt and Greece, Britain was deemed the holy western isle; because 
the Indo-Scythic invaders of those countries used the term western, w hen 
from their change of situation it was «no longer proper : but, in America, 
which was peopled from eastern Asia, the natives retained the idea that the 
White Island lay far to the nest without at all departing from the accuracy 
of truth. The fable of its being brought into India relates to the practice 

* Toumefort’s Voyage to the Levant, vol in. p £4, 101, 104, ciled by Hales. 

1 It ], a9 often been justly remarked, that the old Celtic names of rivers and mountains 
very generally remain throughout England, though its present inhabitants are Saxons, 

* Strab. Geog. lib. xi- p. 531. * 

* Asmt. Res. yol. xl.p. SS, 100—104, 
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On the origin and import of the veneration paid to the bull, 
the lion , and the eagle. 


'.Arbitrart points of resemblance afford the most decisive proofs of the 
common origin of those speculations, in which they occur. 

Hnd the idolatry of every pagan nation sprung up independently and un- 
connectedly, it could only have resembled the idolatry of other nations in 
matters which are not arbitrary, while it would have exhibited no similitude 
in matters which are purely arbitrary. -Thus, if we bad found the Gentiles 
in every part of the world simply worshipping the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars, without entertaining any other ideas of them than what would ob- 
Niuusiy resoV't from fhe Vntm’tAge of ttnar piiysicai properties ; such a err- 
. cumstance would b}’ no means have been sufficient terdemonstrate, that they 
had all derhed this mode of worship from a common source; because, if 
the posterity of Noah had retired to their respective settlements precious 
to the rise of idolatry, and if they had all afterwards lapsed into it without 
any mutual communication, the first objects of generation, when thej’ forsook 
the worship of the one true God, would naturally, in every instance, be the 
host of heaven. But if; on the other hand, we find both notions and sym- 
bols of a perfectly arbitrary description attached to a mode of superstition 
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in itself not arbitrary : we may rest assured, that ?uch coincidences and 
combinations cannot have been accidental, but that all the theological sys- 
tems which exhibit them must have been derived from some primeya! com- 
mon original. Widely separated nations, which had had no intercourse 
during the formation of their several mythologies, might all have been led, 
without the least degree of mutual correspondence, to worship the Sun and 
the Moon : but they could not all have stumbled upon the notion, in itself 
wholly arbitrary and unnatural, that the god, whom they venerated as the 
Sun, once sailed over the ocean in an ark; and that the godde§s, whom 
they adored as the Moon, was most properly represented by p ship, because 
she once in such a form floated on the surface of the mighty deep. In a 
similar manner, they might all, without any communication, have been in- 
duced to worship the Sun and Moon as a god and goddess : but they could 
not all have happened, in a solitary insulated state, to pitch upon precisely 
the same sacred symbols. If the various systems of Paganism bad origi- 
nated independently of each other, one nation would have venerated the Sun 
under one hieroglyphic; another nation, under another ; and a third, under 
none at all : but it is impossible to conceive the existence cf such a lucky 
chance, as should lead them oil, not merely to worship the Sun .and Moon, 
but to w orship them with exactly the same notions and under exactly the 
same hieroglyphics. This universal agreement in matters arbitrary proves 
a common origin. But the theological systems of the whole pagan world 
could not have bad a common mrigm, unless the first exemplar of idolatiy 
was struck out when all mankind weie assembled together in one place and 
in one community. The general prototype therefore of every pagan -system 
must have been invented p) evtous to the dispersion of Noah’s posterity, 
and copies of it must have been carried by each tribe, into the land of its 
own peculiar settlement 

This tram of reasoning will at once compel us to fix the origin of idolatry 
to the age of the tower of Babel ; and will account for the singular resem- 
blance, even in the most arbitrary particulars, w hich one gentile system in- 
variably bears to another. I have at present to exemplify such accordance 
in the universally prevailing veneration paid to the Mb the lion, and the 
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eagle; and afterwards to trace the origin of that veneration, and to ascertain 
its subsequently acquired import. 

I. There is perhaps no part of the gentile world, in which the bull and 
the cow were not highly reverenced and considered in the light of holy and 
mysterious symbols. Sometimes they appear os attendants or vehicles of the 
principal god ami goddess : and sometimes they arc deemed forms or repref 
sentations of the deities themselves. Wherever we direct our attention, be 
it north, south, cast, or west, still these hieroglyphics present thctnsches to 
our dew, 'and that too invariably in the same bearing and connection.' 

1. Among the Chinese, the great father l'dii, whose whole history proves 
him to be the scriptural Noah, is said to hate had neon named Shin-NtiUgh. 
But,' agreeably to that mystic system of genealogizing which prevailed so 
universally among the Gentiles, we may safely pronounce Tohi and Shin- 
Nungh to be one and the same character. Now Shin-Nungh is feigned to 
have had the head of a bull.* ' * *' 

In the neighbouring empire of Japan, tins nncient personage is venerated 
un'dcr the* tide of the ox-headed prince of heaven : and his figure is here 
again that of n man, having the horns of a bull,, and exhibiting the lunar 
crescent impressed on various pai ts df his body/ At Meaco, in the same 
country, he appears in the uncompounded form of a bull; which is repre- 
sented in the act of impelling the mysterious egg towards the shore of that 
ocean, in which it had previously floated/ 

The crescent impressed on the side of this ox-headed deity is the veiy 
device, which was equally impressed on the side of the Egyptian bull Apis. 
That sacred animal, the living object of national devotion, was studiously 
selected of a black, colour, the holy colour alike of Emphtha and Vishnou : 
imd on his side was artificially imprinted a white figure of the lunar cres- 
cent/ * The priests told Plutarch, that it was produced by a touch of the 

* Couplet. Pnef. nd Tab. Cbronog p. 3. . 

* Kcempfer’s Hist, of Japan, b. v. c. 3. p 4lS. «ith the plate there referred to. 

3 See the plate in iyHancarville’sHechercbes surl’ong. des arts. vol. i. p. 65. anti in Waa- 
Tice's Hist, of Hind. vol. i p. 47. . , 

* Plin. Nat.HiM. lib. tuj. c. 46. 
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Moon, which descended from heaven for that special purpose . 1 By this cu 
pretended Moon we must evidently understand a metal plate cut in the 
shape of a lunette, which was either applied hot to the side of the beast, or 
was the vehicle of a caustic. Such a descent of the Moon was of the same 
nature as that, which both the ancient Brahmens of India, and their bre- 
thren the t)ruids of- Britain, cluimcd to effect. The former, according to 
Nonnus, compared that planet to an unyoked heifer, doubtless in reference 
to the horns of the animal; and were wont by their incantations to bring it 
down from heaven : the latter, as we m&y collect from Diodorus, pretended, 
that at times it was so near their island, that the hills on its surface might be 
clearly discerned . 1 In both these instances, a crescent, or the figure of a 
bull whose horns resembled a crescent, was most probably exhibited in the 
sacred rites and designated by the name of the Moon. Now, under the 
form of the bull Apis or Mneuis, ‘the Egyptians worshipped their great god 
Osiris ; esteeming him the living representative of the deity, believing that 
the soul of the god tenanted the body of the animal, and thence deeming the 
bull the very same as Osiris himself . 1 

* The Osiris of Egypt was avowedly the Bacchus or Dionusus of Greece: 
hence in tins latter country, we find also a notion prevalent, that the god of 
wine bore some resemblance to a bull. Nonnus styles him the tauric deity : 
Euripides introduces a chorus of Bacchantes, inviting him to appear m the 
shape of a bull . the Orpine poet celebrates him as the god with two homi, 
having the head of a bull : and Plutarch tells us, that the women of Elis 
were accustomed to invite him to his temple on the sea-shore, under the 
name of the heifer-fooled divinity, the illustrious hull . , the bull -u or thy of 
the highest veneration .* • 

Bacchus or Osins again was the same as Adonis : hence Adonis is like- 
wise described by the Orphic poet, as having two horns, and as thus wearing 
the semblance of a bull.* 


* Pint. Svmpos.hb. vm p 718 

* Mourn Dionys. lib. xxxvj. Diod. Bibl lib. u. p. ISO. 

1 Pint, de Isid. P . 362, 3 66 , 368. Diod. Bibl l,b. i. p. 76. 

4 Noun, Dionys. lib v. Eunp Baccb. ver. 1015. Orpb Hymn. Plut. Qu*st 

G»c. P 599 * Orph. Hymn. If. 
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Tfrc character of Bacchus also, os ire shall hereafter see at large, equally 
melts into those of Jupiter and JCeptune. Accordingly it is said, that, on 
different occasions, the form of a bull was assumed by both those divinities 1 

The tauric Jupiter was the parent of the Cretin Minos; who is nearly 
allied to the Minotaur or the bull Minos, and a ho is the same character as 
the Mcnes or bull Menu!* of Egypt anti as the great father Menu of Ilm- 
dostnn. lienee the bull of Menu is no less celebrated by the Brahmens, 
than the bull Menuis vras by the Egyptians and the bull Minos by the 
Greeks. He is deemed the personification of justice: because Menu, of 
whom he is the representative, is l he some person as Noah, whom Moses 
eminently Styles the just than.* 

1 he bull df Mcrnl must certainly be identified with the bull of Sivai 
because Menu, whether viewed us Adam or Noah, equally and ultimately 
resolves himself into the character of that deity.’ Siva however or Iswara 
is clearly the Osiris or Isiris of .Egypt : the bull therefore, which in\anablj 
utteinls upon Siva, is the same mystic animal ns the bull Apis Agreeably 
to this opinion, we find even to the present day, that sacred bulls are duly 
maintained within the precincts of the temple of Jagan-Nath, who unites In 
lib own character the mystic Tnmurti of the Hindoos : and we may safely 
Venture to pronounce, that the great black bull worshipped in Tanjorc was 
but a figure of the emblematical nnimnl which the Egyptians called Apis 4 
Siva himself, under the name of Ishuren or Maid- Ishuren, that is, the 
great Ishuren , is said by the Tamuli of Tranquebar to have the horns of a 
bull Here his mythological history immediately connects itself with that 
of the tauric Dionu^us, with whom, no less than with Osins, he is most 
undoubtedly to be identified The Greeks had a legend that Bacchus was 
bom from the thigh of Jupiter but the more intelligent among them were 

* 0*id. Metam lib n ver SSo lib vi ver. 115 Hesiod 'Ccut Here. Ter 104 Tret* ‘in 
loc. Jupiter, ns the bull of Europa, is said lo be die bull of the sphere though some say, that 
the animal there depicted is the heifer lo Then is no real mythological difference m these 
two opinions , for lo is the cow His of Egjpt, and the bull Jupiter is the same deity-as the 
taunc Osins Nonm Dionys lib i. Eratos Caiast Tavrui 

* Preface to Instit of Menu p Tin Moor’s Hind Panth. p 295, 297". 

* Asiat Res to] i p 2 SO * Buchanan’* Chnst Res in Asia, p 12$) 
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fully aware, that this fable originated fcom a mere misprision of terms c 
Hence \\c are told, that what Bicchus was really born from was mount 
Mcru in India, and that the special place of his nativity was the city Ny*a 
or Nusa, which was situated in the immediate vicinity of that mountain ' 
Now this Maid Ishurcn is, in a similar manner, represented as havm» 
been born at Ni«a-Dabura near mount Meru ; and is described as drinking 
wine, as having the horns of a bull, and as being attended by eight gi<r a n tic 
demons named Pudam * The tauric Ishuren then is clearly the same per- 
son as thctnunc Bacchus. But Ishuren is the same god as Siva, who like 
Bacchus floated in an ark on the surface of tlie ocean, whose favourite haunt 
is mount Mcru, nnd who is there conspicuous in the eight forms of the 
eight regents of the world Ishuren or Siva however is equally the Osiris 
of Egypt, who again is acknowledged to be no other than the Dionusus of 
the Greeks Consequently, Ishuren, Osiris, and Dionusus, who are nil 
described as partaking of the form of a bull, must have had such a form 
assigned to them from the prevalence of some common mythological idea. 

The bull of Snaxs called by the Hindoos Nandi , as those of Osiris were 
denominated by the Egy ptuns Apis and Menms But Nandi, though the 
symbol and attendant of an Indian divinity, is yet said by the Brahmens to 
reside in the sacred White Island of the west’ The assertion is perfectly 
accurate for that island,- as we have already seen, is the instdai petfc of 
the once seagirt Ararat, where the patriarch, of whom the bull was a 
symbol, dwelt after the recess of the deluge 

Equally sacred was that animal deemed among the Celtic Druids of the- 
■west. By the ancient Britons the bull was not only re\ erenced in a very- 
Ju"b detwee but lie was likewise reverenced by them precisely in the same- 
manner* and was exhibited by them exactly in the same connection , as he 
was by the Egyptians, the Hindoos and the Greeks He was the symbol 
of their great god JJu, the whole of whose character and attributes prores 

« Dod Bbl lb i p 1*3 

‘Bayer H st B claaa p 2 * apud Bryant A a! ol i p 5=3 

* \s at. Res vol ia U 75 
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,f him to be one with Osins, Siva, and Bacchus and it is worthy of obser- 
vation, tint this deity appears to have been moreover represented by living 
bulls, just as those deities also w ere ' The same mode of a orship prevailed 
among their brethren, the Cimbn or Cymry of the continent They adored 
their pnncipal god under the form of a brazen bull, and called him Tarcos 
Tj igat aiios from the figures of tliree cranes which appeared perching upon 
him * 

This title, which is pure Celtic, seems to prove very clearly that the 
Cimbn ought to be ascribed to the Celtic stock * Yet, in their attack on 
the Romans, they were associated with an apparently Gothic or Scythian 
tribe for the Teutones, as we may^ collect from their name, were of Teutonic 
or Teutsch or German origin The religion of the two great families of the 
Celts and the Goths was fundamentally the same, though subsisting under 
different modifications Hence vve are told, that the Teutones, no less than 
their allies the Cimbn, venerated the brazen bull, which symbolized the great 
god Hu or Esay or Noe, as he was variously denominated Such venera 
tion is perfectly in character with the accounts, which have come down to 
us of the Gothic superstition The three principal deities of that mythology 
•were supposed to have been bora from a wonderful cow, which doubtless 
represented the great mother for we find, that the chariot of that goddess 
was wont to be draw n by sacred heifers, previous to the ceremony of so 
lemnly committing her to the water* of a holy lake 4 

In a similar manner, the shrine of Agruerus, whom the Phemcians vene 
rated as the greatest of the gods, who was supposed by them to be the patron 
of husbandry, and whose legendary history proves Turn to be the same as Noah, 
was drawn about from place to place by a yoke of oxen 1 This deity, whom 

* See Daviess JUytbol of But Druids p 12S — 143 

* Borlase s Hist of Cornwall bu c 16 

3 The Romans wrote his name Tar-os Tngaranus, observing that its import js the bull snth 
three cranes the s gnification of Tarts Tngaranus even in modern Welsh is the very same 
Hence the Cimbn must have spoken nearly the same language as tha Welsh or Cymry See 
Daviess Mythol p I3 rt 

4 Edda Fab 1 1 Tacit de mor Genn c 40 

1 Sanchon apud Euieb Pfiep Evan lib i c 10 See my D ssert on the Cabin vol i 
p 3a, 45 — i7 
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tlic Greek translator of Snnehoniatho calls Agruei'us from the circumstance 
of his being an agricultural god, was worshipped by the Tyrians and their 
neighbours the Canaanites under the titles of Baal and Moloch : and, as 
his shrine was drawn by oxen, so he himself was represented by the figure 
of a man having the head of a bull and sometimes probably by the simple 
figure of a bull alone." Hts rites were of a very bloody and cruel nature : 
and, from the manifest connection of the fable of Europa and the bull Ju- 
piter with the Phenician mythology, we may safely pronounce, that he was 
the very same character as the semi-human and semi-bestial Minotaur of 
Crete, whose sacrificial Orgies were of an equally sanguinary description. 
Ife is also, if I mistake not, nearly allied to the brazen-footed bulls of Col- 
chis ; which ore so conspicuously introduced into the legend of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and which are said to have breathed fire from their nos- 
trils. This last circumstance is by no means to be deemed altogether fabu- 
lous : it alludes to the mode of worship that prevailed among the Colchians, 
who were of the same Indo-Scythic origin as the Goths and the Phenicians. 
The brazen image of Moloch is said to have been heated red-hot, whenever 
a devoted infant was consigned to the arms of the mishapen monster ; and> 
from a similar practice, seems to have originated the legend of the fire- 
breathing bulls of Colchis. 

"Wc find the self-same symbol held in equal veneration among the ancient 
Persians. One of the sacred carved grottos, which still exists near the 
Campus Magorum, exhibits the tauric Mithras under the too well known 
symbol of the Linga or Phallus surmounted by the head of a bulk* Such 
a mode of representation is in perfect congruity with the notions entertained 
by the old mythologists respecting the character of the great father. They 
universally symbolized him by a bull, and considered him as the patron at 
once of destruction and of generation: for in their philosophy, which was 
built on the doctrine of a perpetual succession of similar worlds, to destroy 
was only to reproduce in a new shape. The tauriform Mithras is the same 
personage as the pull-man of the Zend-Avesta; who is described, a s first 

• Sdd de Dis Syr Synt. i c 6. Compare Jer. xix 

* Bryant’* Anal. vol. « P- 425 > ** 6 - 


5 with xxx ii. 35 . 
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appearing at the epoch of the creation, { and as afterwards reappearing at 
the time of the deluge. Ilis legend undeniably pro; es him to be Adam, 
viewed as again manifesting himself in the character of Noah : and this 
mixed being, the principal hero-god or great father of the Gentiles, is the 
divinity, who was so universally worshipped under the semblance of a bull 
or of a man with the head of a bull. 

Even in the American world, nt the period of its first discovery by the 
Spaniards, the present symbol was not wholly unkndun: for we are told 
by Cieza, that in some provinces of Peru the image of a sacred bull was 
highly venerated by the aboriginal inhabitants. This deity was doubtless 
brought with them by the primitive settlers of the country, when they emi- 
grated from the north-eastern regions of Asia. 1 

2. As the chief male divinity of the Gentiles was represented by a bull, 
so their principal female divinity was typified by a cow. 

Thus the Egyptians depicted Isis, as the Greeks painted Jo who indeed 
was the same as Isis, with the horns of a cow on her head ; and on this ac- 
count, as we learn from Herodotus, they venerated cows beyond all other 
animals, as being the recognized hieroglyphic of their Magna Mater.* 
Thus the Phenicians represented Astartd or Baa his with the head and horns 
of a cow. 1 And thus the Greeks both supposed Diana to ride upon a 
bull, and sometimes ascribed to her the head of that animal/ Thus also 
the Indian Isi, who unites in her own person the three cognate great god- 
desses, is symbolized even to this day by a cow ; which is occasionally repre- 
sented with three tails and the bead of a woman, and which in that form is 
used as a domestic idol/ Thus again, as we have already seen, the Magna 
Mater of the Goths was a cow. And thus Ceridwen, the chief goddess of 

* Cieza c. 50. apud Pnrcb. Pilg. b. is. c. 10. p. S79- * Herod. Hist. lib jj c.41. 

1 Sane hon. apud Euseb. Prap. Evan hb l.c. 10 To bit accordingly complains, {hat the 

idolatrous tnbes of Israel sacrificed to the cow-goddess Baal Tob •- 5. Baal, like all the 
chief deities of the Gentiles, was androgynous. Hence, throughout the Greek transition of 
the lxx, the word occurs as frequently with the feminine as with the ma*culme article. Sec 
Selden. de Dis Syr. Synt. u. c. 2. p. 167- 

4 Suid. Lex Tounone „ Porph. apud Ger. see ParsbursL’s Hcb. -Lex. p.3S8. 

* Moor'* Hind Panth. p, 188,136, 
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Druidical superstition, was attended by three cows, which jointly repre- 
sented iier in her triple capacity; for this deity was evidently the same as 
the triple Isi of the Hindoos, the triple Diana of the Greeks, ahd the Trig- 
laf or triple Hecatii of the Goths. 1 

From Ceridwen tencrated under the form of a heifer, the island, where 
her worship eminently prerailed, was called Mona or Ynys Mon , which 
signifies the island of the cow S Mon or Mena however equally denotes the 
Moon : and the sacred cow was called by the name of that planet, because 
she was the sjmbol of the Moon : but the word itself is ultimately no other 
than the feminine form of Menu ; and the patriarch, who bore that name, 
was esteemed the male genius of the Moon, because the lunette, which the 
horns of a cow so aptly represent, was the astronomical type of the diluvian 
ship .Argha. 

II. Though the hieroglyphic of the lion has not perhaps acquired an equal 
degree of celebrity with that of the bull, we shall find it j'ustas univeisally 
employed, and in point of application employed in the very same manner; 
for those identical mythologic characters, which tire attended or represented 
by animals of the bovine species, are also attended or represented by 
lions. 

1. Among the Hindoos, Siva is clad in the skin of a lion ; and Vishnou 
assumes the form of that beast in order to destroy a -blaspheming tyrant. 1 
Among the Greeks, Hercules was similarly clad in a lion’s skin : while Bac- 
chus 'was believed to manifest himself in the semblance of a lion, and was 
feigned in that shape to have torn asunder a giant in the wars of the gods.* 

It was the same superstition, which prompted Crcesus to dedicate a golden 
lion to the Delphi? Apollo; 1 and vihich led the ancient Orphic mystagogue 
bead of a lion to’ that primeval character, whom he called 
Hercules or Crams, and to uhom he attributed the production of the 
World from chaos.' It uas the same superstition also, which induced the 

" Dmu'i Mjtbol. of Br.t Druid, p. 17 7 - ' 

■ Moor's Hind. Fantb. plate 17- and p. 146. Marine's Hist, of Hud. voL u.p.-5. 

* Ilunp. Bsccb. \er. 1017. Her. Od. lib. u. od. 19. rcr. 21—21 

* Herod. Hist lib. i. c. 50 , 

6 Athenag Legal, p. 65. 
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Egyptians to consecrate a lion to Vulcan or Phtha, to worship that animal 
in a peculiar manner nt the city of Lcopolis, and to esteem him the symbol 
of Horus or the younger Osiris. 1 And it was the same superstition, equally 
operating in countries widely separated from each other, which taught the 
Persians to represent Mithras with the head of a lion as well as with that of 
a bull ; the Assyrians and Hindoos, to depict the solar Adad and Surya as a 
man riding on the bach of a lion ; the ancient Arabs, to venerate Yaghuth 
.under the form of a lion ; the Celtic Druids, to consider a lion as a fit type 
of their god Hu; and the Mexicans of Tabasco, to worship the image of a 
lion as a present and potent divinity/ 

2. In strict analogy to the mode of representing the great mother by a 
cow*, while the great father is symbolized by a bull, we find the principal 
goddess, no less than the principal god, of Paganism, connected with the 
Hon. 

A female deity of the Syrians of Hierapolis, whom Lucian calls Juno, 
was represented sitting upon lions : Cybelfc, or the universal mother of the 
liero-gods, who was equally worshipped in Phrygia, Greece, and Italy, 
rode in a chariot drawn by lions : one of the three heads of Diana or Hecatfe 
was a lion; and in her temple at Olympia there was a xringed figure, the 
right side of which resembled a panther, and the left a lion : the Atargatis 
of the Assyrians, who was venerated in conjunction with Adad, was seated 
on a throne supported by lions, in the very manner (as Macrobius justly 
remarks) that the Phrygians depicted Cybefe : and the Hindoo Parvati, in 
her character of Durga (the Derceto and Atargatis of Palestine and 
Assyria), appears riding on a lion, the gift of her mountain-sire Himalaya.’ 

Since then we may safely conclude that the great mother was symbolized 

1 jElian. de animal, lib. xii. C. 7. Plutarch. Sympos. lib iv. quarst 5. Horapoll. Hieing, 
lib. 1. §71* 

* Montfauc. Ant. Expl. vol. ii. p. 368, 369. Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. p. 393. Maurice's 
Hist, of Hind. vol. i. p. 274. plate of Zodiac. Hyde de rel. vet. Per*, c. v. p. 132. Sale's 
Prelim. Disc, to Koran, sect. 1 p.,19. Davies’s My thol. of Bnt. Drnid. p. 11 6, 364 Cerem. 
and relig. cust. vol. ill. p* 167* 

* Lucian, de dea Syr. vol, ji. p. 901. Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1 . c 23. Orph Argon, ver. 
973—977- Pier. Hierog. p. 11. Orph. Hymn. xxvi. ver. 3. Moor’s Hind. Pantb. p. 153. 
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by a lioness, as well as by a cow ; we may, I think, venture analogically to 
suppose, that those kindred hieroglyphics, the Chimera and the Sphinx 
(evidently bon owed by the Greeks from the theology of Egypt), were in 
reality representations of the chief goddess of the Gentiles. Chimera was a 
female Cerberus, for she is said to have had three heads ; one of a lion, one 
of a sbe-goat, and one of a serpent Cerberus however is declared by 
Porphyry to be a type of the triple solar god : and he uses language in 
speaking of him, which exactly corresponds with that employed by the 
Brahmens in describing the nature of their triple solar deity, Brahma- 
Vishnou-Siva.* ' If the three-headed Cerberus then be a symbol of the great 
father; we may reasonably infer, that the three-headed Chimera was a 
symbol of the great mother. Sphinx is described by Hesiod as being the 
daughter of Chimera, a circumstance which sufficiently proves their near 
connection with each other. She was likewise triformed, blending together 
in one figure a lion, a virgin, and a bird. 1 This in fact uas but a variation 
of the other hieroglyphic : the Sphinx and the Chimera equally represented 
the Magna Mater. 

III. The third sacred animal, which I proposed to notice, was the eagle : 
and we shall again have reason to observe the characteristic of universality 
in the worship of this bird. 

1. The Vishnou of the Hindoos rides upon the shoulders of Garuda, a 
being compounded of a man and an eagle. 4 The J upiter of the Chinese is 
the perfect counterpart of the Garuda of the Hindoos, uniting the head of 
an eagle to the body of a man.* The Nesr of the ancient Arabs is said to 
have been w orshipped under the form of an eagle. 6 The Nesroch of the 
Assyrians has been thought by some to have been also represented by the 
same bird. 7 The Mithras of the Persians had the wings of an eagle; and 

* Hesiod. Theog ver. 319—321. 

* Porpb. apud Luseb. Pra-p. Evan. lib. 111 . S« also Macrob. Saturn. lib. i. c. 20. 

* He«iod. Theog. >er. 326. 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth.p. 343. 

* Lord Macartney's Etnbass. to China, vol. ui. p 120. 8vo edit. 

* Sale's Prelim. Disc. sect. i. p. 19- 

t B ej e r. Addit. id Seld. de d» Syr. Synt. fi. c. 10. p. 32 5. 
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the eagle itself was consecrated by bis votaries from the most remote 
antiquity.' The classical Jupiter was not only attended by ad eagle, but 
was likewise himself feigned to have assumed the shape of one.* The British 
Hu again was symbolized by an eagle 1 And that same bird entered also 
into the composition both of the Gothic Rodigast, of the Celtic Pohehenius, 
and of the Chinese Lui-Shin. 4 

Such an application. of the hieroglyphic will sufficiently account for the 
high veneration in winch it was held, and for the frequency of its occurrence 
in the temples of the pngnns. The Thebans of upper Egypt worshipped an 
eagle, as a royal bird, worthy of Jupiter.* In the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo there were two golden eagles. 6 Over the door of the temple of the 
Sun, both at Palmyra and at Balbcc, the figure of a large eagle may still be 
observed. 7 The eagle was likewise accounted sacred by the Mexicans, and 
is said to have been their national banner.* And, among the Tensas of the 
Missisippi, two eagles with extended wings appear in the temple of their 
solar deity.’ i 

2. I am not able to produce many instances of the female eagle being 
venerated ns a symbol of the great mother: such lion ever does appear to 
have been sometimes the ease. Juno or Isis w'as worshipped in a city of 
the Thebais under the form of a vulture, which is a bird of the same family 
as the eagle : 10 an eagle entered into the shape of the Sphinx : and the 
Gryphin, which was deemed sacred to the Sun, and which is nearly allied 
both to the Sphinx and the Chimera, united the head and wings of an eagle 
to the body of a Hon. 

IV. The preceding account of the universal veneration, in which the bull, 
the lion, and the eagle, have ever been held by the Gentiles, is in itself suf- 

* Montfauc Ant. vol n p 368 Xenoph. Cyrop lib vu. p 300 

* Nonm Dionys lib vn, xx». Owd.Metam lib x. ver. 156 — 158. 

1 Davies's Mytbol-p 1 19- 

* Earner’s Blythol vol m. p 331 . vol u. p 219 - Embass to Cbm. toI. hi. p. 1J9» 120 . 

* Bsod Bibl. lib t p 78. 6 Pier Hierog hb. xix. 

7 Umv Hist vol it. p 275 , 266, e68 

* Purcb. Filg b vin. c 10 p. 790, 791 c. ll.p 797. 

9 Ccrem. and relig cost vol. lit. p 86. 10 Umv. Hist, vol i p 483. 
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ficient to point out the import of those hieroglyphics : the male of each « 
animal is evidently the symbol of their principal masculine divinity, whom they 
adored under the character of the great father; while the female represents 
their principal female deity, whom they worshipped as the great mother of 
all things. Agreeably to this obvious conclusion we shall find, that, what" 
ever was deemed characteristic of the gods, was likewise arbitrarily made 
cluiracteristic of their animal representatives. 

1. Tnus the great father was astronomically the Sun. Hence the Egyp- 
tians of Heliopolis worshipped the bull Netos, and those of Hermunthis the 
bull Pacis ; each esteeming their tauric god a lively and express image of 
the solar deity.* Hence also they, in common with the Hindoos, the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, and the Celts, considered the lion as equally a symbol 
of the Sun.* And hence, as we have already seen, the eagle w as universally 
thought sacred to the regent of the day. 

The great father however in his human capacity was certainly the 
patriarch Adam, viewed as reappearing in the person of the patriarch Noah. 
Hence the bull Apis or Mneuis, which was the same mystic animal as that 
otherwise called Ketos or Pacis, was esteemed the living image of Osiris : 
and so intimate was the connection between them, that the soul of the God 
was believed to migrate into each of his successive bestial representatives. 
Hence, in perfect accordance with this notion, as Osiris is said to have been 
inclosed in an ark and set afloat on the Nile; so his tauric symbol, when 
solemnly invested with the honours of deity, was similarly placed in a boat, 
and conveyed by water to the city of Memphis, after having been previously 
fed by the priests during the space of forty days, which was the precise 
period of the increase of the deluge.’ Hence, agreeably to this rite, the bull 
Apis, notwithstanding his being a type of the Sun, appears in the Bembinc 
table sailin'* in a ship. And hence, in perfect accordance with such specu- 
lations, the Egyptians were wont to depict the Sun himself, of which the 

* Macrob. Saturn, lib. I. c. 21. p. 212. 

* Plut. Sympos lib. iv. qumst. 5. Horapoll. Hicrog. lib. i. § 71. Xlian. de animal. lib. 
xii. c. 7. Pier. IJierog p !• 

* Plut. de Isid. p. 36 2, 366, 368. Diod. Bibl. lib. i. p. 76. Gen. vn. 12, IT. 
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«. bull was the allowed emblem, floating in a mysterious vessel on the surface 
of the ocean. 

The personage, whom they meant thus to describe, was evidently Noah : 
and the navigator bull was no otherwise a symbol of the Sun, tnan as the 
Sun itselfwas the astronomical type of the diluvian hero-god. Hence, as 
in the ease of Vishnou, that very deity, who assumes the form of a lion, 
appears'also floating on the waters of the mighty deep; and, as in the case 
of Bacchus, is inclosed in an ark, and committed to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. And lienee the Assyrian Ncsroch, who was worshipped under 
the form of an eagle, is said likewise to have been exhibited to his votaries 
in an ark or ship * 

2. Much the same remarks apply to the female symbolical animats 

Tiie great mother was at once the Earth, the Moon, and the Ship of the 
deluge: and these various characters most curiously mix with each other, os 
they unite together in the composition of one triple imaginary female. 1 
Thus, as we have already seen, the ship Argha or Argo, though palpably 
the Ark because it is said to ha\e floated on the waters of the deluge, is yet 
considered as an image of the Earth with mount Meru rising in the centre. 
Thus conversely the Earth was feigned both by the Chald&ans and the 
Hindoos to resemble a boat; and was thought in that shape to repose on 
the surface of the great deep, while the centrical holy mountain served it as 
a mast.* And thus, because the navicular lunette was made the astro- 
nomical symbol of the Ark mystically blended in point of character w ith 
the Earth, the ship Argo or Baris, within which Osiris was inclosed, was 
sometimes constructed in the shape of a crescent; and the god himself was 
'indifferently said to have entered into an ark and to have entered into the 
Moon. ' 

In strict analogy with this supposed mixed nature of the principal 
goddess, her representative the cow was at once a symbol of the Earth, the 
Moon, and the Ark. Apuleius expressly assures us, that that animal was 

* Beyer. Addit. in Seld de dis Syr Synt u e 10 

* Piod. Bib?. lib. ii. fi. 117. Asia!. Bes. rot. m. p. 133, 134. 
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the fruitful image of the all productive Isis* Hence, w hatever was attn 
buted to Isia or the great mother, was also attributed to the cow Thus, m 
the theology both of Egypt and Hindostan, the con is declared to be a type 
of the Earth 1 Tims likewise she is equally pronounced to be a symbol of 
the Moon, for nhicli she uas peculiarly qualified by the crescent like con- 
formation of her horns whence the Moon is said to have the countenance 
of a heifer and to ride in a chariot drawn by bulls, whence also the sacred 
cakes dedicated to the Moon were made in the foim of an ox * And thus 
she was called by the Syrians and Egyptians T/icba, which properly signifies 
an arh * 

Nor was this name applied to the cow accidentally there is sufficient 
proof that she received it from the circumstance of her being made an 
lycroglyplnc of the Ship of the deluge As I have already had occasion to 
observe, Osiris is indifferently said to have been inclosed in an ark, m the 
Moon, in the ship Bans hr Argo which was shaped like a crescent, and m a 
wooden cow it is evident therefore that the cow, the Moon, and the ark, 
all meant the same machine, within which he was compelled to enter by the 
rage of Ty plion or the ocean and in which his linage was commemoratively 
set afloat on the waters of the Nile Sometimes the cotv fheba was feigned 
to be a nymph or goddess and here her mythological histoiy exactly 
accords with her navicular character She is described as flourishing at the 
period of the deluge and is sometimes feigned to have been the wife of 
Corybas and the mother of the Corybantes or Cabin, who were esteemed 
the builders of the first ship, who were eight in number, and who are said to 
have once con«=eciated the relics of tie ocean Siie is also reported to have 
oiven her name to the Egyptian city of Thebes, which is yet declared to 
have likewise received its appellation from the sacred cow Theba and we 
ore further told, that Ogyges, in whose time there was a great inundation of 

* \pul Metim 1 b ix p 373 ' 

* Macrob Satun lib « c 19 P 204 As at Res vol v p 2o4 
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the sea, was the first sovereign of that city.' Such legends require no ex- 
planation: the nymph Theba ia clearly the same Mythological diameter as 
Isis; who, although both the Earth and the Moon, was yet moreover both 
the mystic con- and the ship Baris or Argo. * 

Tiie theological speculations of the Hindoos are perfectly analogous to 
those of the Egyptians. They inform us, that their triple Devi is sym- 
bolized by a cow; and that she is- at once the Earth, the Moon , and a Ship 
which floated on the surface of the deluge. Hence they tedch us, that their 
great' goddess, the Moon, and the sacred cow, were nil equally produced 
from the waters of the ocean. Sometimes also they assert, that this cow was 
the daughter of the Sun : but the two fables ore fully reconcilcable with each 
other, according to the universally received principles of old mythology. 
The- Ark, though the allegorical' child of the sea, was equally the mystic 
daughter of its architect Noah, who was astronomically venerated as the 
Sun : hence the very person, whom the Hindoos literally describe as having 
been preserved in an ark, is represented by them as being in his divine capa- 
city an emanation of the great solar deity.* 

The symbols of the lioness and the female eagle cannot, like the cow, be 
throughout discussed separately from the goddess which they represented ; 
nor do they ever appear to have been brought into such general use as the 
last animal. Yet ne may observe some traces of the mode in Which they 
were applied. The ancient gallies, which were constructed with the head of 
a bull, a Hon, or an eagle, seem to point out to us in what light those hiero- 
glyphics w ere wont to be considered ; for the naval, like the sacred, archi- 
tecture of the pagans partook largely of their religious speculations*: and, if 
the’body of an ox bears an almost exact resemblance to the hull of a ship, 
the wings of an eagle, when the head of that bird adorned the prow of a 
vessel, might aptly be thought to shadow out the sails. This at least is 
certain, that another bird, the hen, united with a monstrous horse, and thus 
producing the fabulous hippogriff, was a form of the British Ceridwen; 

* Diod. Bibl lib. I p 76 lib. v p. -323. Tzetz in Lycoph. ver 1205 Varr. dc re rust 

lib. 111 c. 1. Sanchon apud Euseb. prsep. Evan lib. 1 c. JO. i 

* Moor's Hind. Panth p. JO, 21, 22, 29. 33, 128, 183, 139- Asiat. Res. vol. 1 . p 240. 
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. "'Ho, like the Indian Parvati, is said to* have once floated on the sea in the 
shape of a ship. 1 

It 13 however in my power to produce a more direct mythological proof 
of the lion being actually employed to represent the mysterious diluvian 
vessel Argha. On the upper part of a Sanscrit roll brought from Bengal by 
Lady Chnmbcrs, there is a delineation of the god Siva floating in his sacred 
ship on the waters of the deluge, which exactly. accords with the legend pre- 
served in the Puranas. That Siva is the person intended, is evident from 
his well-known concomitant the trident, no less than from his being ex- 
hibited as sailing in a ship over the ocean. Now this ship, which is clearly 
the Argha, is composed of two lions united together by the hinder quarters; so 
that the \ easel, which they thus jointly form, is ornamented with the head of a 
lion both at its stem’ and its stern.* The present curious picture then 
serves to prove, that the ship Argha was occasionally symbolized by a lion: 
and, in addition to .this, it may likewise explain a mode of representation, 
which occurs very frequently in the Indian paintings of Sna. That god, 
attended by his consort Parvati, is often delineated sitting on the skin of a, 
lion, just as Brahma and Vishnou are placed on the aquatic lotos. 1 Prom 
the Sanscrit picture we may infer, that by the skin of the lion, no less than 
by the lotos, we are to understand the ship Argha. 

V. Such, so far as I can judge, is the application and import of the three 
symbols of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, as they were used by the 
Gentiles in perhaps every quarter of the globe : it may be curious to inquire, 
whence, in the first instance, they may be supposed to have originated. 

That they are of a wholly arbitrary nature, it is almost superfluous) to 
remark : hence their universal adoption can only have proceeded from some 
■eimman. vyixcft \ for it is incredible* that the very same hieroglyphics could 
accidentally have been employed to denote the very same objects in all parts 
of the world. Now the only common source, from which they can .he 
deduced with any reasonable degree of probability, is that primeval society; 
wvhich, during a 'certain period after the deluge and previous to the dis- 

» Davie* MjtWLtfBnt, Druids p. 589— 617* 
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jjcision, comprehended uithin its bo*om the uliolc of mankind. This being 
the ease, the peculiar \ dictation of the bull, tiic lion, and the eagle, which 
has just been considered, cannot be ascribed to n more recent epoch than the 
building of the tower of Ilabtf i < because never since that time base the 
children of Noali been united together in a single community. Here thcrc- 
foie the question will arise, from what source the leaders of that primitive 
universal society liuy rationally be supposed to have borrowed -symbols, 
which in themselves ore altogether ui bitrniy. ‘ 

It is obvious, tint, for the first idolatrous application of these hierogly- 
phics, we have been brought to a very early period even of wlmt are usually 
called the patriarchal ages. Tor, if «c adopt the chronological computation 
of the' Hebrew Pentateuch which makes Noah survive the dispersion from 
Babe), we have been hi ought to the very life-time of the second great father 
of mankind : or, if we prefer that of the Samaritan Pentateuch which with a 
gi cater. shew of probability would ascribe the building of the lower torn 
more recent cjjocIi, we have still been brought to iJiosc days, which imme- 
diately succeeded the death of Noah, and during which many must have 
been alive who bad actually convonsed with him.’ If tliCn we find the self- 
samfc hieroglyphics employed in the carfy unadulterated worship of the true’ 
God; it seems only natural to conjecture, that the first idolaters borrowed 
them from the pure religion of Adam and Noali, and employed them when 
borrowed in the corrupt system which originated with the ambitious founders 
of Babel. This supposition is in itself probable a priori : , let us examine, 
whether it can be established by any arguments a posteriori, s . 

1. We arc told by the sacred historian, that, when the first pair were ex- 
pelled from paradise, God placed, on the eastern side of.the garden, certain 
beings called Cherubim, to preserve the way to the tree of life. 

The particular form of these beings is .not specified by Moses himself: but 
it is evident, that the Israelites at the time of the Exodus were well ac- 
quainted with it; for we find, that, when the workmen were ordered to 
make Cherubim for the tabernacle, no directions were given them as to the# 

1 The different chronological compulations cfjhe early postdiluvian ages will bt di<cassed 
at large hereafter, booh ti. c. 2. f V’. 
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shape of the sacred hieroglyphics, and yet they had not any occasion to < 
make the least ihquiry respecting it. But, though Mo*es is silent on this 
point, Ezekiel lins. provided us with a very minute and ample description of 
the Cherubic emblems. From him we learn, that the Cherubim were not 
ringed boys, as the licence of painters often idly represents them ; but that 
they were creature*, furnished indeed with wings, yet each compounded of a 
man, n bull, a lion, and an eagle. 

So far he is explicit: with respect to other particulars, they must be 
gathered by induction. » • i 

Were an artist employed to depict a Cherub from the description of 
Ezekiel, he would fust wish to learn which of the four forms predominated 
in the compound symbol. He would know indeed, that each hieroglyphic 
had four beads, four wings, feet like the feet of an os, and hands resembling 
tbc hands of a man; but he would still find it neccssaiy to'mquire, with 
wlmt body these different ; parts were to be combined. Now, if I mistake 
not, the prophet himself will tacitly furnish him with the very information 
which he requires, by presenting us with two distinct paintings of a Cherub 
as viewed under different aspects. In one place, Ezekiel tells us, that a 
Cherub had in general the likeness of a man, though three animal heads 
were joined to his human head ; ‘ in another place, he not obscurely 
intimates, that the predominating form of the symbol was that of a bull. 

This lost particular I gather in the following manner. In Iiis first descrip- 
tion of the Cherubim, he says, that each of them had four faces; that of a 
man, that of a lion, that of an ok, and that of an eagle.* In Iiis second de- 
scription he similarly informs us, that each had four faces: but he then 
adds, that they were those of a Cherub, of a man, of an eagle, and of a 
i ifntd the. tax i passages. it appears., that v in the 

phraseology of Ezekiel, the head of a Cherub , and the head of an or, are 
synonymous terms. This has frequently been remarked: and hence it has 
been inferred, by some, that the word Cherub does itself properly denote an 
or. The inference is not devoid of plausibility: without however pledging 
ourselves to adopt it, wc may at least venture to say, that the prophet would 
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,r ‘ scarcely have called the head of the ox by way of eminence (he head of a 
Cherub , unless the form of the ox so greatly predominated in the compound 
form of the Cherub as to -warrant the entire Cherub being familiarly styled 
an ox. Had the lion, or the man, or the eagle, predominated; the head of 
the ox could not have been emphatically denominated the head of a Cherub. 
The whole Cherub must have especially resembled an ox; otherwise such a 
mode of speaking would have been plainly improper. Yet, as \>e have 
seen, the prophet likewise intimates, that the general aspect of the Che- 
rubim was that of a man. Here then we ha\e an apparent contradiction; 
but it is a contradiction, which is only apparent The form of a Cherub 
was, I Qpprehend, thus compounded. To the body of an o\ was joined the 
body of a man; and the human body was surmounted by the four heads of 
^a man, a bull (emphatically called a Cherub ), a lion, and on eagle Each 
of the bodies was furnished with a pair of wings: and under that pair, 
which Was attached to a human body, appeared -of course, when the wings 
wete not extended lor flight, the hands of a man. The whole figure in 
short bore a considerable resemblance to that of the fabulous Centaur; 
differing from it chiefly, in its being provided with four heads, four wings, 
nnd eyes without number. Now, supposing such to have been the shape of 
a Cherub, we shall find no contradiction in the two apparently different 
inferences which may be drawn from the language of Ezekiel. When an 
hieroglyphic of this description was viewed in the front, the body of the ox 
would be hidden, and the human body branching out into four heads and 
supported by the legs and feet pf a bull would alone be visible : hut, when 
it Was viewed laterally, the larger body of the ox would be by far the most 
conspicuous objett, though the smaller human' body w ould still be seen 
Hence, just according to the aspect under which the Cherub was beheld, 
the form of the man or the form of the bull would predominate : and hence 
Ezekiel, without any contradiction, both tells Us that it had a general re- 
semblance to a man, and uses the word Cherub as if synonymous with an 
ot. x r 

So remarkable an appearance, as that of the Cherubim when they were 

* See Plate II. Fig 6 , 7 . 
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first exhibited before the garden of Paradise, could not be easily forgotten, 
e\cn supposing that their manifestation was only of a temporary nature: but, 
so far ns I can judge, we have every reason to believe that if was not merely 
temporary'. The common notion, that they were little better than a sort of 
terrific scarecrows employed to prevent mankind from approaching to the 
tree oflife, seems to me to be no less childish than irreconcilable with other 
parts of Scripture. Under the Levitical economy, which was a republica- 
tion of ancient Patriarchism adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the 
children of Israel, tire Cherubic symbols were placed in the adytum of the 
tabernacle and afterwards, in tho corresponding sanctuary of the temple. 
Whatever they may have been designed to represent, they were clearly ie. 
Jigious hieroglyphics of some description or another: arguing therefore from 
analogy', we may reasonably infer, that, such as their use and import was 
under the Law, such also it was under the dispensation of primitive Patri^ 
nrchism. And tliis inference will he little less than demonstrated to be just, 
if we attend to the remarkable language employed by Moses in describing 
the Paradisiacal Cherubim. Our translation simply and imperfectly says, 
that God placed the Cherubim eastward of the garden : but the force of the 
original Hebrew is, that he placed them in a tabernacle. The Cherubim 
then of Paradise, and the Cherubim of the Levitical economy, were alike 
placed in a sacred tabernacle .* and, since in each case both the emblems 
and the position were the very same, the obvious presumption is, that the 
design and purport was in each case the same also. Such a conclusion is 
confirmed by anothef particular, which Moses carefully specifies, and which 
must by no means be passed over in silence. He tells us, that, with these 
Paradisiacal Cherubim which were placed in a tabernacle, there appeared 
likewise, what our translators render, a flaming sword which turned every 
way; but what, I apprehend, may more properly be understood to mean a ■ 
bright blaze of Holering fire. Now an exactly similar manifestation of 
ardent glory was visible between the Cherubim of the Mosaical dispensa- 
tion. By this was indicated the presence of Jehovah : and the name, which 
it usually Dears, is that of the Shechmah ; a word of the same origin ns that, 
which the Hebrew legislator employs to describe the tabvnac mg (if I may 
so speak) of the Pared, siaca! Chen, Dim. When the preceding coincidences 
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therefore ore duly weighed, we can scarcely, I think, doubt, that the bright 
blaze, which appeared with the Cherubim of Eden, uas no other than that 
fiery symbol of the divine presence, which the Rabbins hate denominated 
the Shcchhiah . Tlius we find, that, os the Hebrew- church in the wilderness 
had the Cherubic symbols, placed in a tabernacle, and surmounted by n 
preternatural blaze of glory: so the patriarchal church, at its earliest com- 
mencement, had the very same symbols, placed in the very same manner, 
and illuminated by the \cry same fiery tfpparition. Such being the ease, it 
is almost impossible to avoid concluding, that their use and intent under one 
dispensation exactly corresponded with their use and intent under the other 
dispensation.' 

What that precise use inay be, it is foreign to my present purpose to 
inquire:* but I think, that the Lcvitical ordinance iespecting the adytum of 
tlic tabernacle will explain what is meant by the assertion, that the tent- 
duelling Cherubim and the blaze of burning glory were placed Ircforc the 
garden to keep the way of the tree of life. We arc told, that the Cherdbim 
under the Law, similarly illuminated by the ficiy token of the divine' pre- 
sence, were stationed inlhc Holy of holies; and that no one was permitted 
to enter into that peculiarly sacred place, except the high-priest, and he 
only once in the course of every year. We are further told by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, that the high-priest was a t\pc of the Messiah, and * 
that his annual entrance into the otherwise inaccessible Holy of holies re- 
presented the entrance of Christ into heaven. We may also collect from 
the ordinary phraseology of Scripture, that Paradise itself was n symbol of 
heaven ; and consequently, since the sacred adytilm was likewise a symbol 
of heaven, we may be sure, that the Holy of holies was in the first instance 
an express and studied representation of Paradise. Now from these pre- 
mises we seem compelled to infer, that the exclusion of the people at large 
from the most holy place shadowed out the exclusion of our first parents 
and all their posterity from the garden of Eden ; that the Cherubic blaze of 
glory, equally and with the very same allusion, precluded any entrance in 

1 The Targurm both of Jerusalem and of Jonathan suppose, lhat ihc glory of God dwelt bc- 
tweeu the two Cherubim at the gate of Eden, juit as it rested upon the two Cherubim in the 
tabernacle. 
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botli cases; and that the import of what Moses says respecting the Para- 
disiacal Cherubim, ns elucidated by the ordinances of the Lcvitical economy 
and as authoritatively explained by St. Paul, is this : that lost mankind can 
have no access to the forfeited tree of life, tut must for ever remain ex- 
cluded from the spiritual Paradise by the fiery indignation of Jehovah, 
unless a divine redeemer shall be pleased to recover their privileges, and to 
open for them a way to happiness and immortality. Accordingly, as the 
first book of Scripture represents the children of Adam as shut out from the 
tree of life ; so the last exhibits them, at its triumphant conclusion, as having 
free access to the same mystic plant, through the prevailing merits and 
potent intercession of their great high-priest. 

2. If then the Cherubim of Paradise stood in a similar relation to the 
antediluvian patriarchal church, as the Cherubim of the Lcvitical economy 
did to the Hebrew church, we may naturally, perhaps necessarily, conclude, 
that their abode in the tnbemaclc before Paradise was not of a mere tem- 
porary nature, but that they there remained surmounted by the divine glory 
to the very time of the deluge. Corruption in the antediluvian world would 
produce much the same effects, as it did in the postdiluvian. We read, that 
a very early separation took place between the children of Cain and those of 
Seth, the representative of the i ighteous Abel : and we further read, that, in 
the course of the rapid progress of irreligion, the church of pure worshippers 
was more and more diminished, until at length it comprehended only the 
members of a single family. Under such circumstances, the sincere church 
of the antediluvian world in the line of Seth would bear a striking re- 
semblance to the separated Hebrew church of the postdiluvian world in the 
line first of Shem and afterwards of Abraham. That primitive patriarchal 
church, which ended in Noah and his family, or which (to speak more pro- 
pcrly) was continued by them, would doubtless, if I be right in my view- of 
the Paradisiacal Cherubim, remain in the land of Eden and in the imme- 
diatp*yicinity of those holy symbols, until the deluge came and destroyed the 
old world; just as the rallying point of the church of Israel was the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, and the temple, that stationary copy of the tabernacle, 
in mount Zion. Accordingly, the ancient oriental tradition is, that the flood 
found Noah ready to embark in the neighbourhood of the sacred mountain, 
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uliere his direct forefathers had never censed to dwell from the very time of 
the expulsion out of Paradise.* And, in cxnbt consonance w itli this tradition, 
we nrc informed by Moses, that Cain indeed aw/ out from the presence of 
the Lord, his presence (I apprehend) ns manifested between the Cherubim; 
and, quitting the territory of Eden, dwelt in th6’lund of Nod : while we nrc 
thence necessarily left to conclude, botli that the presence of the Lord was 
specially nmnifested in Eden; and that Adnm, and after him Seth, never 
removed out of that country. 

3. Thus, on the one hand, Noah and his family must' lmve been well 
acquainted both with' the form of the Cherubim nnd with their use in the 
religious service of the antediluvian church : nnd, on the other hand, either 
in the life-time of that patriarch, or in the ngc immediately Subsequent to 
Ids death, that system of idolatry, which has diffused itself with so much 
uniformity over the face of the whole earth, must have commenced in the 
postdiluvian world about the era of the building of Babel. The knowledge 
therefore of the Cherubic symbols 1ms been brought down chronologically 
to the rise of pagan mythology after the flood. Now the Cherubim were 
used in the worship of tiro trueGod; nnd they united in one compound 
hieroglyphic the forms of a man, ajiull, a lion, and an eagle. Hence, when 
idolatry sprang up among those who must have been acquainted with the 
figure of the Cherubim; the presumption is, that they would employ in the 
worship of their demon-gods the very same emblems, which had been ren- 
dered veneiable by long consecration to the service of the true God. 

. With this r presumption the fact perfectly accords. In evciy quarter of 
the world the bull, the lion, the eagle, and the man, have been accounted 
sacred .symbols. This uniform veneration of them must have proceeded 
from a common origin. That common origin can only be found in a period, 
when all mankind formed a single society. The existence of that single 
society cannot be placed later than the building of the tower. Con- 
sequently, the first veneration of those symbols cannot be ascribed to a more 
recent age than that of Nimrod. But in that age, which was marked by the 

* Fabric. Cod. Pseudepig vol. i p 241. Thus also the Hindoos represent Menu Satyavrata- 
or Noah as living in the very same country as that, where they place the garden of Paradise . 
and Mcnu-Swayambhuva or Adam. ' 
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commencement of a mythological system that was afterwards earned into 
every region of the earth by them of the dispersion, the form of the Cherubic 
hieroglyphics must have been well known Since then genuine Patn- 
arclnsm and the rise of idolatry thus chronologically meet together, since 
the latter seems evidently to have been a perverse depiavation of the 
former , since the three animal figures, which entered into the compound 
shape of the Cherubim, are the very three animal figures, which have been 
universally venerated by the Gentiles from the most remote antiquity I see 
not how we can reasonably avoid the obvious conclusion, that, in whatever 
manner the pagans applied the symbols of the hull, the lion, and the eagle, 
they were borrowed in the first instance from those animals as combined 
together m the form of the Cherubim 

VI To this general argument may be added some others, all of which 
tend to establish the sane opinion 

In the Cherubim the figures of the lion, the hull, the man, and the eagle, 
were all conjoined, so as to make up one compound hieroglyphic. Thus 
likewise the Gentiles, though they frequently venerated those symbols 
separately from each other, almost as frequently revered monstrous coni 
binations, which exhibited various animals joined together m a single por 
tentous form Into these the bull, the lion, the eagle and the man, are 
conspicuously introduced and, notwithstanding the licentious fancy of the 
pagan mythologists has perpetually added other animals, the peculiar mode 
in winch such combinations are made bears too striking a resemblance to 
the composition of the Cherubim to be purely the effect of accident The 
production of some of these gentile Cherubim, if I may be allow ed so to 
express myself, will best enable the curious mquiier to- estimate the weight 
of the present argument, moie especially when the very peculiar eonnec 
Uon, in which they are occasionally placed, is likewise taken into consider- 
ation * 

* Th s same argument is addured by Mr Farkhurst w th a v ew of establ sb ng the same 
opinion, and Ian indebted to him for several of the illustrations of it See b» Ileb Lex 
vox 31 D I think b m perfectly nght in the or gin wd eh be nscr bes to the componnd 
h croglypbics of the paga s but it u not equally easj to adopt h » speculates respect ng the 
symbol cal import of the Cherubim themselves To omit other object ons to b s theory it is 
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1. The dog Cerberus lmd three heads ; that of a lion, that of a dog, and 
that of a wolf: 'and his body terminated in the folds of an immense serpent. 
In the Greek mythology, he was given as an assistant to Pluto; in the 
Egyptian, he was similarly placed near Scrapis or the infernal Osiris : in 
both, be vi as described as inhabiting Hades or Tartarus.’ We find an 
animal likewise of much the same nature in the Gothic Hell, which en- 
counters Odin during his fabled descent into the -world of the departed. 4 

Here wc have one of the Cherubic symbols combined with three other 
bestial forms: and the monster thus produced is immediately connected 
with the great father, who unites in bis own person the characters of Adam 
and Noah ; and is placed in the infernal regions, which, as wc have already 
seen, have a mixed reference to Paradise, the Ark, and the deluge. 

£. Hecatb or the infernal Diana is sometimes said to have had the heads 
of a horse, a dog, and n lion; sometimes those of a dog, a horse, and a 
woman; at other times, those of throe women; and at others again, those of 
a dog, a bull, and a lion.’ 

Here also wc may observe two or more of the Cherubic symbols variously 
combined : and here too wc may observe the peculiar connection in which 
they stand. Hccatfe was the same as Proserpine or Isis: she was the 
female president of the infernal regions: and she at once represented the 
Earth with the mount of Paradise in its centre, the ship Argha floating on 
the waters of the deluge, and the tauric lunar crescent by which that ship 
w as astronomically symbolized. 

3. Osiris was sometimes typified simply by a bull ; and sometimes de- 
picted under the compound form of a man with a bull’s head, or of a 

very difficult to believe, that the Cherubim should have been descriptive image* of Ihe Trinity 
combined with the human nature of Christ, when God has so expressly prohibited all attempts 
to represent him by any material substance. But this subject will be resumed more at large 
hereafter. Book vi. c. 6 . § II. 

‘ Macrob Saturn, lib i c. 20. Apollod. Bibl. lib u c 5. Moutfauc. Ant to] h. par. 

■1 P (89. 

* Mallet’s North. Ant vol. It. p 220. 

3 Orph Argon, ver. 973. Pier. Hierog p. 48. JEatid.hb. ». ver 51 J. Porph spud 
Ger. 
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serpent furnished either with the head of a bull or with that of a lion. 1 Of 
a similar nature was the form both of Moloch and Mithras: while in that 
of the Minotaur, by an inversion of the symbols, we behold a human head 
attached to the body of a bull. ' 

Here likewise the Cherubic symbols present themselves: and here again 
they occur in the same connection ; for the infernal Osiris, or Mithras, or 
Moloch, or Minotaur, were all equally the Paradisiacal great father Adam 
reappearing in the diluvian gieat father Noah. 

4. Precisely in the same connection those symbols also present themselves 
in the old mythology of Persia, as exhibited to us in the Zend-Avesta. Two 
personages arc described as successively appearing, the one at the com- 
mencement of the antediluvian, and the other of the postdiluvian, world : 
each of whom is styled the bull-man; and each of whom is said to have 
been compounded of a man, a bull, and a horse. These two are clearly 
Adam and Noah: and the mode of their combination seems to have been 
this; a human body was joined to a bestial body, which had cloven feet, 
and which partly resembled an ox and partly a horse. It is not improbable 
likewise, that the figure had three heads; those of a bull, ahorse, and a 
man. On the whole, - such an hieroglyphic would bear a strong'resemblance 
to what I conceive the form of the Cherubim to have been : and, since 
Adam was represented by it as well as Noah, it T is reasonable to con- 
clude, that the shape thus ascribed to the first great father was borrowed 
from the compound symbols which were displayed before the garden of 
Paradise. 

5. The bull-man of the Zend-Avesta is evidently the Centaur of the clas- 
sical writers ; which was similarly composed of a man, a horse, and a bull : 
that is to say, its figure was the body of a man united to that of a horse iyith 
the cloven feet and tail of an ox. Chiron is usually said to have been the 
son of Cronus or Saturn, who begot him in the shape of a horse: but 
Cronus himself is emphatically called by Lycopbron the Centaur, as being 
that ancient personage who w as thus lueroglyphically represented/ Nor is 

* Kirch. Chin. Illust. p. 143. Mont. Ant. vol. u. par. ii p- 204 Bryant’s Anal. vol. it. 
p. 432. 

* Lycoph. Cass and. ver. 1203. 
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tliis name bestowed upon him erroneously or casually : ns the symbol was 
the very same ns that of the Persian bull-man ; so Cronus united in his own 
person the characters of the two beings, who arc said in the Zend-Avesta to 
have appeared successively under such a form at' the commencement of 
each world. Cronus, as his legend plainly demonstrates, is both Adam 
and Noah; or rather, to express myself ngrccabl) to the notions of the old 
mythologists, Adam reappearing by transmigration in the person of Noah. 

This ancient hero-god was sometimes represented by another compound 
figure, which still however bears n very dose affinity to that of the Cherubim. 
According to the Orphic theology, from the primeval water and mud was 
produced a being, which to the body of a dragon added the head of n lion 
and tiic face of the god Cronus or Hercules. Tins being generated an egg 
of an immense size ; which, being afterwards broken into two parts by its 
parent, was mooldcd into the heaven above and the earth beneath ‘ Such 
is the account given by Athenagoras ; but Damascius says, that tliis Orphic 
divinity was a dragon, which had the bestial heads of a bull nnd a bon and 
the human face of a god, and whose shoulders were furnished with the gol- 
den wings of a bird.* 

Here, with the addition of a dragon, wo have nearly the exact form of 
the Cherubini * and, since we are explicitly* told, that the symbol represented 
Cronus; we shall readily perceive, why that deity is said to have been bom 
from mud and water, and why he is fabled to have produced an immense 
egg. Adam was literally formed out of the moist clay of the earth, and 
the diluvian Noah is mystically ■feigned to have been the child of the ocean 
or of the chaotic mixture, the egg symbolized at once the World and the 
Ark . and,, agreeably to the different relations which lie was supposed to 
bear to it, the great father was sometimes said to have been bom out of a 
floating egg, and sometimes himself to have produced one which compre- 
hended the rudiments of the Universe 

6. Other parallel compounds ought all* X think, to be ascribed to the 
same origin; for the close analogy, which exists between them, proves, that 

* Athenag Legat p 65. 

* DamSs <le Fnocip. apud Cud'vorth’s Intel). Syst. b l c 4 p. 258. 
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they have sprung from one source, and have been constructed under the 
prevalence of one idea. 1 

Chimera had the three heads of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. Sphinx, 
probably the Singli or winged lion of the Hindoos had the head - of a wo- 
man, the wings of a bird, nnd the clans and body of a lion. The sacred 
dragon of the Chinese is compounded of a biid, a wild-beast, and a serpent. 
The German Rodigast bore the head of an ox upon his bieast, and an ea«le 
upon his head. The Celtic Dohclienius' was depicted standing on a bull, 
beneath which an eagle was displayed. And the West-Indian Chemens or 
Zcmcs had the body of a man, with a serpent wreathed round his legs; the 
head of a 'bird at his middle J the five heads of a lion, an eagle, a stag, a 
dog. and n serpent, on his shoulders ; and in his right hand the trident, or 
navicular lunette with its central mast elevated on a pole, which is equally 
borne by the classical Neptune and the Indian Siva.* 

VII. The derivation of the bull, the lion, and the eagle, from the Che- 
rubic symbols of Paradise, will appear yet more explicitly, if we direct our 
attention to the mythology* of Hindostan. 

Mount Mcru, ns no have already seen, is an evident transcript of the 
garden of Eden associated with the diluvian mount Ararat. Now in this 
very region, which geographically coincides with the high land of Cashgar 
and Bokhara, the Brahmenicol divines place all those three hieroglyphics. 
Through the mouths of the lion and the cow they bring tu o of the sacred 
rivers of Paradise : and, at the eastern passes, which lead to the Eden of 
their mythology, they station, in a manner which singularly corresponds- 
with the Mosatc.il narrative, a being compounded of a man and an eagle 
whom they denominate Garuda. The office, which they assign to him, is 
that of a guard . and a special part of Ins employment is to resist the ap- 
proach of serpents. With these he is said to have engaged in a long and 
exterminating war, which originated in the jealousy of the serpent race. 
Garuda had espoused a beautiful woman r and the whole family of snakes took 
the alarm, fearing lest liis progeny should bear as great an antipathy to 

* The Tmtgem* of the old Irish, and the Tclchxn of the classical writers. 

* See Farkhurst’s Hcb. Lex. xox 
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them as he himself did. The man-eagle however destroyed them all, except 
one which ho wore in triumph round his neck. It is almost superfluous to 
point out whence this legend has palpably been borrowed. Ganida is like- 
wise described as being the vehicle of the god Vishnou, who is feigned to 
be borne on his shoulders through the nir, as the Hebrew poets represent 
Jehovah flying on the wings of the Cherubim. # In other respects, the ac- 
counts, which are given of this fabled being, contain a double reference to 
Paradise and the deluge; just as Mere, where he is stationed, is at once 
the holy hill of Eden and mount Ararat. He is said to have been born from 
nn egg : and be is depicted, sometimes supporting on his back a cup out of 
which springs the sacred aquatic lotos, and sometimes bearing Vishnou in 
the ship Arghn. The egg, out of which he was produced, was laid by the 
all-prolific Diti or the great universal mother: and it was not until die 
end of five centuries that he sprang from it ; when he instantly bore off 
the Amrita or water of immortality, which enabled him to liberate his then 
captive parent.* 

This legend, which requires as little elucidation as the preceding one, 
^connects Garucia w ifh the hteraglyphical Phenh and the SicnorgU of Persian 
romance. The Fhenix is said by Herodotus to have exactly resembled an 
eagle ; and the stupendous Simorgh or Rokh is ever placed in the mountains 
of Caf or the Indian Caucasus. Enough however has already been said 
respecting these symbols ; which, like the griffin Gamda, have been borrowed 
from the aquiline part of the Paradisiacal Cherubim.* I shall at present 
only observe, that, as they have been employed to shadow out the favourite 
pagan doctrine of a perpetual succession of similar worlds, so their special 
appearance at the commencement of each great revolving period has been 
taken from the first manifestation of the Cherubim at the beginning of the 
antediluvian world. 

VlII. The light, in which the Gentiles themselves evidently considered 
the Cherubim of the Levitical tabernacle, will afford another argument in 
favour of the present hypothesis. 

* Asm!. Res. to!, vi. p. 490 , 491, 493, SIS, SIS. Moors Hind. Tanth. p. 334, 336, 357, 

340, 341- 
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When Uic Israelites, during the administration of EJi, were engaged in 
war with the Philistines, they vainly and superstitiou^y sent for the ark of 
the covenant to the lid of which were attached the Cherubim, imagining 
that the mere presence of the sacred symbols would be sufficient to ensure 
the victor)* -over their enemies. The Philistines soon heard of theii arrival ; 
and not unnaturally, upon their own principles of.hieroglyphical idolatry, 
forthwith concluded, that the compound forms of the Cherubim, were those 
mighty* gods who had inflicted so many plagued upon the Egyptians. Ani- 
mated however with all the characteristic intrepidity of their Scythiciun- 
ccstors, they ventured to join battle: and the result was the total rout 
of the Israelites with the capture of the ark and its attached symbols. The 
Cherubim having thus fallen into the hands of the Philistines, they placed 
them, together with the ark, in the temple of Dagon : but the maladies, 
with which they were supcmaturally troubled, produced a speedy restora- 
tion of die imagined gods of their enemies. 

Now-, if I mistake not, the peculiar mode of their restoration will serve 
to point out the opinion, which indeed the Philistines could scarcely avoid 
entertaining of the Cherubim when once they had beheld them. A sacred 
ark or ship was introduced conspicuously into the mysterious rites of the 
Gentiles, wheresoever idolatry had established itself: and the god of that 
ftrk' was ordinarily typified by a bull, either in a simple form or compounded 
with other animals. To this mode of worship the Philistines, who were of 
the same Cuthic race as the Phenidans and the Shepherd-kings of Egypt, 
•were familiarly accustomed. Hence, deeming the Israelites to be idolaters 
like themselves and like all other nations with which they were acquainted, 
they would obviously conclude, that the two Cherubim were the mixed 
tauric figures of the great father and the great mother, and that the ark on 
which they were placed was the sacred ship Argha or Argo. With such 
dews, in what manner could they, according to their notions, more reve- 
rently or consistently return them to then own ministers, than by adopting 
the precise ceremonial with which the bull-god of Phemcia. was wont to be 
moved from place to place ? We learn from Sanchoniatbo, that the agri- 
cultural deity of that country, who was esteemed the greatest of gods, whose 
history proves him to be the same as Noab, and who was represented under 

Pag. Idol. vou i: . 31 
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the figurCKjf a bull or a bull-man, was drawn about to bis different temples 
in a shrine or ark, which was placed in a waggon attached to a yeke of 
oxen.' This was the exact mode which the Philistines selected, when they 
sent back the ark and the Cherubim to the Israelites. They placed them 
in a new cait drawn by two cows, on which no yoke had ever, yet cetane ; 
and thus, agreeably to the established method of removing the orkite bull- 
god, they reverently restorer! what they believed to be the representations pf 
the tauric great father and great mother of their vanquished enemies- 1 

IX, An argument of a parallel nature may be deduced from the conduct 
and policy of Jeroboam. When the ten tribes renounced their allegiance to 
the house of David, and mode the son of Nebat their king,, the new sove- 
reign was scarcely seated on the throne of Israel, when the Levitical .ordi- 
nance, by which all the people, were required at stated dines to. sacrifice in 
the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem, excited his jealous apprehensions. He 
concluded, that, if this ordinance were still suffered to remain in i force, his 
subjects, when their revolutionary fever had somewhat abated, would be led 
by their frequent visits to the ancient capital to repent of the step which 
tliey had taken, and thence to put to death the Jate object of their choice and 
turn again to his rival Rchoboam* With a view of preventing this appre- 
hended danger, he made, we are told, by the advice of his counsellors, two 
calves of gold : and then, as if kindly desirpus of relieving his people from 
unnecessary labour. It is too muck for you, said he, to go up to Jerusalem ; 
behold thy gods, 0 1st ael, tvhich brought thee up out of the land of JCgypt. 

To the mode of worship thus established by Jeroboam, his successors the 
kingdom adhered to the very last: and the policy, as a second cause, 
certainly appears to have had the desired effect of preventing the reunion of 
the two Hebrew kingdoms. i , 

1 The question then is, of what nature was the veneration paid to the 
two golden calves of Bethel and Dan ? It clearly differed, in some respect 
oV other, from the worship of Baal, though the form of Baal himself was 
ihnt of a bull or a bull-man i because we are more than once told, that, 

* Sanction apud Eusctr. Pixp E»an lib i. C. 10. 1 1 r ! i 

*5re 1 Sam ir ▼. vi. ' j v i 
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although some of the tings of Israe! abolished the rites of Bad, they never 
could he induced to relinquish the veneration of the calves, irhichis re- 
peatedly end emphatically styled 7/ie sin of Jeroboam nho made Israel to 
tin. Now in « hat ore nc to suppose that the difl'crcnce consisted’ The 
general context of the narratiic, when compared with other parts of Scrip- 
turc, will -satisfactorily answer the question. 

Wc find, that the two calves were set up expressly to supersede the 
- periodical religious journeys of the Israelites to the temple at Jerusalem ; 
and nc also find, that thenen worship, however depraved and perverted, 
was jet a studied imitation of the regular Mosaical service of Jehovah. 

* The king consecrated priests, .but they were of the lowest of the people ; 
because be either feared to trust the Lentes, or because they refused to 
sanction his scheme. He likewise appointed' a feast, similar to the feast 
that was in Judah: and, in his sacrifices, he copied the sacrifices of the 
temple. Unless 'indeed a considerable degree of resemblance had been 
preserved, the end would not have been attained : for the evident policy of 
Jeroboam was to set up a rival ecclesiastical system, and to divert the peo- 
ple from resorting to Jerusalem by providing for them a similar institution at 
home which (lie assured them) would equally answer every religious purpose. 

* Such being the manifest state of the case, the two calves must have been 
decidedly analogous to something in the temple , otherwise the plan would 
have been 'marred even in its very commencement, and the purpose of the 
monarch would have been self-defeated. Non in the sanctuary of the 
temple were placed the two Cherubim j whose figures, though compounded, 
partook most largely of the form of a bull. Hence, when the matter is con- 
sidered in all its bearings, we must, I think, almost inevitably conclude, 
that the two golden calves were copies of the two Cherubim 

Had Jeroboam stopped at this point, he would indeed have been guilty 
of a most presumptuous schism, but he could not have been justly charged 
with idolatry. Some writers accordingly have strenuously maintained, tliat, 
what is emphatically called Ins sin, was not idolatry, but only ,a schi&ma- 
’ tfcaj innovation profanely introduced on Machiavellian principles of state- 
nohev This opinion however, so far as I can judge, is directly contradicted 
by the express language of Scripture. Jeroboam positively declared, that 
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bis two golden cakes were the gods who had brought the Israelites out of 
Egypt; and agreeably to such a declaration, lie offered sacrifices to them as 
real divinities/ The phraseology likewise of ifosea, when be speaks of 
them, necessarily implies, that they were considered m the light of deities, 
that they were worshipped as the heathen worshipped their false gods, and 
consequently that in their use they were to nil intents’ and purpose* mere 
idols * Jeroboam therefore was not only guilty of h prbfime schism; but 
he also taught his subjects to ndore the tauriform Cherubic symbols, as the 
very gods that delivered thcm*out of the hand of Pharaoh ' f 

2 Vet this perversion of the hieroglyphics of the sanctuary was not a 

mere simple perversion Jeroboam had been much in Egypt/ and he had 
there observed the two sacred bulls venerated by the people of that country. 
He had doubtless also seen some of those compound figures; which, in the 
arrangement of their parts, bear so close a resemblance to the Chernbim. 
Thus instructed in the mystic lore of Paganism, he committed anew the 
very sin which seems to have been committed by the first authors of idolatry 
at Babel* He employed the Cherubic symbols ns representations of the 
hero-gods; and, with a peculiar reference to the well-known superstition of 
Egypt, lie pronounced the Cherubim to be the bulls Apis and .Mucins, de- 
clared them to be the deliverers of Israel from the tyranny of Pharaoh, and 
worshipped them with the same ntes that Jehovah was worshipped with in 
the temple of Jerusalem. ' This then was the sin of Jeroboamr and'- its 
enormity was increased by the baseness of the motive which suggested* it. 
He deliberately corrupted the very fountain of pure devotion and led his 
people into an idolatry the more dangerous from its spectousncss, merely 
that he might secure his own regal authority and prevent them from renew- 
ing their oaths of allegiance to the house of David t 

That these calves, though m the first instance copies of thc»Chtrubim, 
were, m their use and application, designed to be images of the ttvfl sacred 
■> bulls which were the living representatives of Osins and Isis, is both-very natu- 
rally asserted by St Jerome, 1 and may be collected even from Scripture.it- 

i J r t i 

1 1 Kings x» 28, S2 * * See Ho*ca Tin °5 — 6 xiii S’ ^ ‘ 

3 Hierpn Comment in Hoj fr ’ 1 > ^ j * * ■» 
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self, Jlosea styles the idols Of Jeroboam the calves of Beth- Avert ■ and 
immediately afterwards speaks of the high-places of the god Aven, whom he' 
dcriominates ’the sin of Israel 1 Now 'we are told, that, when Jeroboam 
ini tit (i ted the Worship of the dalves, he likewise made high-places in which 
their priests might officiate * The high-placed therefore of the Calves are 
the hfgh-places of Aven; the temple of’Aven is the temple of the calves; 
and Aven, the sin of Israel, is the same as at least one of the calves, Which 
are also peculiarly described as being the sin of Israel. But the god, 
whose name by the Mosoretic punctuatioms pronounced Aien, is no other 
than the Egyptian deity, Aun or On : for the very god, whose worship 
Hosea identifies with that of the calves, is he, of whom Poiipherah is said 
to have been the priest; the two appellations, which our translators Variously 
express Aven and On, consisting in the Hebrew of the self-same letters 3 
On however or Aun was the Egyptian title of the Sun, whence the city of 
On was expressed by the Greeks Heliopolis ; and the Sun was astronomi- 
cally the same as the tauric god Osins : consequently On and Osiris are 
one deity. Hence it is evident, that the worship of Jeroboam’s calves being 
substantially the worship of On or Osiris, the calves themselves must have 
been venerated, agreeably to the just supposition of Jerome, as the repre- 
4 sentatives of Apis and Mneuis. The opinion, that the calves, though imita- 
tions of the Gherubim, were employed as instruments of an idolatry 
brought out of Egypt, is further confirmed by the account which is given 
of the matter in another part of Scripture. We are told by the author of 
the Chronicles, that Jeroboam not only set up two calves as objects of wor- 
ship, but likewise what our translators, following the conjectures of the 
ltabbins, have thought proper to call deals 4 The corresponding Hebrew 
word however simply signifies goats : and so, I thmk, it ought manifestly 
_ to have been here rendered. The goats then, which were venerated along 
with the calves,, serve 'to shew, with what superadded theological notions 
the calves themselves were worshipped. Among the Egyptians, aod thence 

« Hos x. 5—8. * 1 Kings *"• 30 * 3I * 32 

i Comp. Hos x 5, 8. with Gen. xli. 45, 50. xbi. 2 0 and Ezck. xx. 17- 
* 2 Chron. xi. 15. 
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among the Greeks, a goat or a goat-man was the figure of the god Pan or 
Mcndcs When Jeroboam therefore perverted the Cherubim to the venera- 
tion of Apis and Mncuis, he associated with his calves another Egyptian 
deity, who was worshipped under the form of a goat. It may be observed, 
that tins last animal enters into the composition of the fabulous Chimera , 
which, like the Sphinx, I have already considered as an hieroglyphic of the 
great universal mother.* 

* There tj reason to believe, that the Israelites In the wilderness aJored the dog-star or the 
canine Anubis, who waj the wine person as Saturn or Chiun or Remphan The Ijraelitish 
sculptures, we are to]d, at Kibroth Halaarah in the neighbourhood of Sinai remarkably 
abound m hieroglyphics of the dog-*Ur, represented as a human figure with a dog’s held 
See Hales’ s Chronol vol ti p. -*51 



CHAPTER VII, 


On the origin and import of the worship of the serpent. 


JN o part of ancient mythology is more curious, though, in some respects, 
more intricate and perplexed, than the worship of the 'serpent Nearly 
allied to that of the Cherubic symbols, it rivals it in point of universality, 
and closely resembles it in point of application. There is however a cer- 
tain degree of confusion, in the subject, as presents itself to us in $he 
theology of the Gentiles, owing to the various and even opposite lights under 
which the serpent was considered. Yet this confusion is ifht so great as to 
bid defiance to all elucidation : on the contrary, it will be found to be the 
natural result, partly of the origin of the worship, and partly of that njystic 
theocrasia which forms so prominent a feature in the religious system of 
Paganism.. 

The origin of the worship seems to me to have been tu d-fold, agreeably 
to the double character of evil and good which the serpent has ever sus- 4 
tabled. Under the 'form of that reptile, the tempter seduced our lirst pa- 
rents to sin and consequent misery r yet the Seraphim, who are evidently 
the same as the Cherubim, are designated in the Hebrew, which was ap- 
parently the prime* allangtrage of thenorid, by a common name with the 
fiery flying serpent of the wilderness. 
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.With this supposed double origin tire gentile use nnd application of the 
symbol perfectly corresponds. The serpent was esteemed a type of evil 
and corruptipn : nnd, since the deluge was eminently the fruit and conse- 
quence of evil, we find it represented by a serpent, us if it bad specially 
proceeded from the evil principle. Yet was the same animal also deemed a 
fit type of goodness and wisdom and, as jsucb, it was made an hierogly- 
phic of deity; the male serpent shadowing out the great father or Adam 
reappearing in the person of' Noah, and the female serpent shadowing out 
the great mother or the Ark venerated in conjunction with the World. 
Certain properties however, ultich may be observed in that repule, contri- 
buted, with a race of men strongly attached to the symbolical mode of 
worship, to produce u still furtlicr .extension of its typical import, 'though 
in close connection with that which has been already noticed. Among the 
old pagnns it was a favourite doctrine, that the World was itself immortal ; 
yet that in its componeht parts it was subject to great periodical changes, 
which amounted to dissolution and subsequent renovation. 'With the fate 
of the World was lirikQd that of the great father; for, at each mundane dis- 
solution, he was supposed «to slumber in a deathlike sleep on the face of, the 
abyss; and, at each mundane renovation, he u as, believed to, awoke in all 
the vigour of youth to a new existence. Doth these ideas are most aptly 
expressed by the form nnd natural history of theT serpent. When he sleeps, 
he convolves himself into a circle with his (head in the centre and, when 
be is depicted with his tail inserted in his mouth, he exhibits the appearance 
of a ^perfect circle. But this mathematical figure, which terminates in it- 
self, and which thus in some sort has neither beginning nor end,-; may be 
employed- not improperly as a symbol of eternity or immortality.^ On >the 
other hand, the serpent is said from time to time to cast his skin ; and,thus 
to appear in rerfovated youth, another and yet the same, * Hence he fully 
shadowed out the 'peculiar sentiments, iwhich the pagans entertained 
respecting a perpetual succession of similar worlds and a periodical i rege- 
neration or resurrection of the transmigrating great father. Tor this reasorj, 
we find the serpent considered as a symbol of immortality or, eternity ; not, 
i apprehend, simply and abstractedly , -“but by an obvious deduction from 
his being previously made a type of the World and the 'great j father j pvjiich 
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deduction was itself drawn with reference to his figure and' natural his- 
lory* 

X. Such were tlic various sentiments entertained of the serpent: X pro- 
cced to verify my statement by proofs taKen from the documents of ancient 
mythology. . 

1. That die worship of the serpent was in part derived from the form as- 
sumed by die tempter, may be collected from various legends of a very 
remarkable nature. 

Plutarch supposed, that the serpent Python typified destruction: Ada- 
mantius conceived, that it represented a race of demons, to whom dragons 
and serpents perforin the pait of ministering attendants: Pierius teaches 
us, that by [the serpent the ancients symbolized destruction, misfortune 
and terror : and Diodorus Siculus asserts, that a serpent twisted in spiral 
volumes w as the hieroglyphic of evil. 1 What beings we are to understand 
by the anguiform demons which Adamantius associates with the serpent 
Python, may easily be collected from other kindred sources. The Greeks 
had by no means lost all knowledge of certain evil spirits, inimical to man 
and hostile to God. Thus Porphyry speaks of wicked demons; which had 
fallen from their once happy condition, and which were perpetually attempt- 
ing, either by fraud or by violence? to pervert us from communion with the 
Supreme Deity and to turn us to themselves. Intemperance, covetousness, 
ambition , and above all deceit, are produced by their instrumentality. 
Tatshood is their proper element. Their wish is to be gods ; and the power 
that presides over them aspires to be the greatest of gods, but the Mo s t 
JPirrJi, •anth a mighty arm , restrains their machinations? Thus also Plu- 
tarch mentions a very ancient tradition icspecting certain malignant spirits, 
which envy and oppo-,e good men, excite in their minds fears and doubts, 
and impede their progress in virtue; lest, by a perseverance in that which 
is good, they should attain to a greater degree of happiness than they them- 


« See these authorities collected together by Olaus Wbrauus de monument. Dan. 

I,b * Jorph. apod Euseb. Trap. C«. bb. iv. e. 2.’, 23 . See also tok deMisto,. sm. m. 
c. 31. sect. iv. c. 13. 
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wives enjoy.* And he tells us, that it was the doctrine of Empedocles, 
that there were some impure spirits, which had been banished from heaven, 
and which wandered about unable to find any rest; the divine wrath pur- 
suing them to, ever}' part of the creation.* Thus likewise Themistius speaks, 
on the authority of what he calls an ancient philosophy, not only of evil 
demons, but of good spirits, who formerly were accustomed to converse 
with men in a human form . 1 And thus both the old Chaldeans and Hin- 
doos had a notion, that their sacrificial rites might be interrupted by the 
intrusion of impure demons . 4 

In the Gothic mythology of Scandinavia, Lokc, or the evil principle, is 
described ns being the parent of the great serpent ofMidgard.* Now we 
rnay easily trace the prototype of this monster in some of the fables which 
arc told of him. The god Thor, though he is really no other than the 
great father of gentile mythology, yet appears, through the channel of 
perverted tradition, to have had certain of the predicted attnbutes of the 
Messiah ascribed to him. He was esteemed a middle divinity, a mediator 
letueen God and man : 6 and, .with regard to his actions, he is said to have 
bruised the, head of the great serpent with his mace . 7 It was further 
believed of him, that, in ids final, engagement with the same serpent, he 
would beat him to the earth, and slay him ; but that the victory would 
be obtained at the expence of his own life, foe that he himself would 
he suffocated by the floods of poison vomited out of the .mouth of 
the noxious reptile.* There is so close a resemblance, in every main 
particular, between these legends and the first prophecy, that the seed of 
the. oman should bruise the head of the serpent white the serpent 

* Pint npufl Stillmgflect’s Ong; Sacr b in. c 3. % 17 . 

* Plut dc vit. ar. alien p. 830 . 

* Themist, Orat. vn p. 90. See also Lactan Instil, lib. 11 J 14,1 5. 

4 Annot. in Jamb, de JVIyst sect. m. c. 31. O ling, uhle tee are beginning our evening 
sacrifice , thefgures of blood-thirsty demons, embrowned by clouds collected at the departure 
of day, glide over the sacred hearth, and spread consternation around. Sacontala, Act tu» 

s Edda Fab. xvi. Remarks on Fab. xvi, xvu. 

6 Edda Fab. x». in the notes. 

* Edda Fab. xxxu. 
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should hie his heel, that ne can scarcely deem it merely accidental. 
And wo shall be less inclined to ascribe it to a lucky chance" when we 
recollect the oriental origin of the Goths. They were a branch of the 
Chasas or Chusas ; and they emigrated into Europe from their ancient set* 
tlements in the Indian Caucasus. Hence, as might naturally be expected, 
they brought with them into the west the theology of their brethren of Hm- 
dostan. Accordingly, we find the same notion prevalent fi om a very early 
period in this last country. Two sculptured figures are yet extant in one 
of the oldest pagodas, the former of which represents Chrishna, an incar- 
nation of Vishnou, trampling on the crushed head of the set pent; while 
the latter exhibits the poisonous reptile incirchng the deity in its folds and 
biting his heel. 1 A similar idea may be obviously traced in the history of 
the classical Hercules. On the sphere he is represented in the act of con- 
tending with the serpent, the head of which is placed under hi* foot: and 
this serpent,, we are told, is that which guarded the tree with golden fruit in 
the midst of the garden of the Hespcrides.* But the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, as we have already seen, was no other' than the garden of Paradise; 
consequently, the serpent of that garden, the head of which is crushed 
beneath the heel of Hercules, and which itself is described as incircling 
with its folds the trunk of the mysterious tree, most necessarily be a tran- 
script of that serpent whose form was assumed by the tempter of our first 
parents.* We may observe the same ancient tradition in the Phenician 
fable respecting Ophion or Ophioneus. 'According to Pherecydes, from 
whom the Greeks received the story, this snake-god was the prmce of certain 
evil spirits, that contended with Cronus, and were by him ejected from 
heaven. Between the character of Ophion thus exhibited and that of the 
scriptural Satan there is so strong a resemblance, that Celsus could not 
avoid being stiuck with it : but hishatied of Christianity induced him to 
argue from the circumstance, that the Mosaical history of the fall was bor- 
rowed from pagan traditions. He is however well answered by Orige n; 


« Maurice’s Hist, of Hind. vol. u. p. 290. 

* Erst- Ca last 5 fv y«tm. Hj g Foci. Astro*, hb. u.c . 5 
« Lucrct. k MI. rtr. lib. v. y't. 33. Hm. cl xoilJ. p. f3. 
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who clearly slices the great priority of the era of Moses to' that of cither 
Heraclitus or Phe recycles.* 

2. The serpent being used as the symbol of the evil principle, in conse- 
quence of Satan’s having once assumed the form of that reptile, it was 
thence employed to icprescnt’the deluge: because the deluge, although really 
a punishment inflicted by the hand of God, was yet con.-idcrcd as proceeding 
from the author of ill. For this purpose however, with much hieroglyphics! 
propriety, the sea-snake or water-snake was commonly, though not perhaps 
invariably, brought forward. 

In the Egyptian mythology, the monster Typlion is described as terminat- 
ing in the volumes of two immense serpents, is celebrated os the greatest of 
all the children of the Earth, and is said to have overtopped the loftiest 
mountains while his two hands extended to the utmost limits of the cast and 
the west/ The accuracy of this hieroglyplucal painting, which represents 
Typbon ns rising above the highest hills and as spreading himself over the 
whole globe, will readily be allowed, when we find the Egyptians assuring 
Plutarch, that Typlion was literally nothing more than the occ.-fti.* If 
Typlion tiled be the ocean, lie must be the ocean at some time, when it rose 
above the summits of^he mountains, when it spread itself without shore fiom 
the west to the east, and when it made war upon the hero-gods; otherwise 
the thing symbolized will not correspond with the symbol. But all these 
circumstances occurred at the time of the deluge, and at no other time 
except that of the 'deluge. Typlion therefore must be the ocean at the 
period, when its waters overwhelmed the whole habitable globe, and put to 
flight those ancient personages who were the hero-gods of the Gentiles. In 
exact accordance with this inevitable conclusion, w e are told, that Typhon 
inclosed Osiris 'within an ark and set him afloat on the waters of the Nile, 
which .the Egyptians called the Ocean, because in the celebration of their 
Mvsteries it represented the ocean: and we are further taught, that, at the 
same period, Horus, or the younger. Osiris, was compelled to take refuge in 

* SliJlmg. Ong. Sjer. book ju. c. 3. 

* Apollod. Bibl lib. i. c. 6. §3. Anton. Liber, iletam. c. 23. /Eicb}!. From. nnef. *er, 

35 1. e t 

3 Hut. de Isid. p. S5S. 
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an island which floated on the bosom of a sacred lake. Hence it is manifest 
that Typbon was a peisonification of the sea at the period of the delude:' 
because »e are positively told, that he was the ocean ; and no other period," 
bat that of the deluge, will agree with his mythological character and lnstorv. 
Accordingly, his very name itself has become the name of the deluge; for 
the Arabs, who are the immediate neighbours of the Egyptians, still express 
the geneial deluge by the term ol Tttfan.' But the form of Typhon, as we 
have seen, was that of a man-serpent: and the Egyptians, though they 
allowed him to be the ocean at the time when the chief hero-god was driven 
into the Ark, evidently considered him also as a type of the evil principle; 
for, in addition to the sentiments Avliich they entertained of him as the parent 
of all ill, he is also said to have been the father, by the snake Echidna, of 
the serpent which guaided the golden apples of the Hesperidcs and which 
is displayed 'on the spheie with its head crushed beneath the heel of Her- 
cules/ The serpent however of the sacred garden of the Hesperidcs was a 
transcript of the serpent in Paradise: and we now find it to be immediately 
connected with Typhon; who was certainly a personification of the deluge, 
and who was repiescnted under the mixed form of a man nhd a dragon. 
Consequently, the deluge was symbolized by an enormous serpent; and it 
was so syinbolizrd, in allusion to the form assumed by the evil principle in 
Paradise. 

The Gieek fable of Lntona being compelled by the serpent Python to 
take refuge in the floating island of Delos, where she brought forth Apollo 
and Diana, is palpably the counterpart of the Egyptian fable ; which de- 
scribes Latona Or Isis, as fleeing with Homs to the floating island Chcinmis, 
in order to esi ape from the fury of the dragon Typhon. Horus, accordingly, 
is allowed to he the same as Apollo; and Typhon must therefore be the 
same lueroglyphical character as the serpent Python. Hence Python must 
also be the deluge 1 ' and, agreeably' to this conclusion, we find his history 
ascribed to the period of the deluge: for be is said to few e been dam by 
Apollo In the arkitc mount Parna^us immediately after tint catastrophe ; a 
legend, which simply means, that the hero-god, who was dmen by him into 

• Anc. Uwt. IIuu vol. i. P- 200 ' 
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thnt floating island the Ark, afterw ards prevailed over him as the waters gra- 
dually retired. * ’ 

The same mode of symbolizing the flood may be traced in the Gothic 
mythology. The* great serpent of ’Midgard said to have been pre- 
cipitated, by the universal father Woden, to the bottom -of the ocean; where 
lie increased to so prodigious n size, thnt lie wound himself round the whole 
globe of the earth . 1 We have here nothing more than a repetition of the 
Egyptian fable of Typhon ; in which the general prevalence of the deluge, 
and the final victory obtained over at by the principal hero-god, arc symboli- 
cally described. That such is the import of the Scandinavian legend, nny 
he gathered, both from the manifest identity of Typhon and the serpent of 
Midgard, *and likewise from a carioiiystory respecting the god Thor. That 
deity, whose character melts into that of Woden, and who like him is the 
£reat father, is fabled to have embarked in a boat to fish for the vast sea- 
serpent, ahd by main force to have nearly dragged him fiom his watery 
bed/ The story is, I belieVe, purely diluwan; for the fictions respecting 
Woden, Thor, and the other demon-gods of Scandinavian mythology, carry 
us back to the times of the sacred cow, the Ark, and the flood Thor there- 
fore in n boat is the same as the chief deity of Egypt and Hmdostan in the 
ship Argo or Arglrn; and the great water-serpent bears the same relation to 
this god, as Typhon does to Osins. Such a coincidence can scarcely be 
deemed altogether casual : because we find, that both the Goths and the 
Egyptians equally represented their hero-gods floating in a ship on the sur- 
face of the -ocean; notwithstanding the latter described the sea as a demon 
inimical to man, used a 'fish os a type of hatred, and debarred their priest- 
hood from eating of it . 1 , 

In a manner* precisely -resembling the foregoing examples, the Ophion or 
Ophioncus of Phenldan mythology, whose legend the Greeks received from 
Pheredydes the Syrian, is at once connected with the primeval tempter and 
with the history of the deluge. He is described as the prince of Ihe evil 
demons : yet he is likewise said to have’ been the sovereign of the Titans, 

* Ed da. Fab xtL * * Edda. Fab. xxm. v 

3 Edd* Fab. xxu. Porph. de ant. nymph, p. 256. Plut. de Isid. p. 363, Herod. hb, u. 

c. 37- 
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tlie whole of whose fabled war against the hero-god^ is built upon traditions ' 
of the flood ; and he Ims a consort assigned to him, who is the daunhter of 
the Ocean Agreeably to this part of his character, he is indifferently 
feigned to have been cast into Tartarus or the central abyss, and to hare 
been plunged, like Typhon and die serpent of Midgard, beneath the wares 
of the sea. 1 

The same hieroglyphic of the serpent is used. also by the Chinese to 
express the deluge viewed ns proceeding from the evil principle for so I 
am led by analogy to understand the curious fable preserved by Martinius. 

Jn the time of Thienhoang the son of JPuoncu, a celestial spirit , passing 
about in all directions, gradually introduced civilization, and * softened the 
native ferocity of man. This nas the more easily effected, since the great 
dragon, which distui bed the whole world by cotifounding together heaven and 
earth, had been slain. For, after his destruction^ matters- were arranged, 
each accoidtng to its proper rank and dignity .* The rout of this dragon, 
which had thrown the Universe into confusion, seems to allude to the same 
event ns the plunging of Typhon into the sea to escape the wrath of Jupiter, 
the submersion of Ophion and the. Titans, the casting of the serpent of 
Midgard to the bottom of the ocean, and the slaying of Python by Apollo 
immediately after the deluge. Such an opinion is confirmed Uy the. general >j 
connection of the story. The civilization ,of t mankind subsequent to the 
allegorical death of the dragon, which is said fo have been effected 'by a* 
celestial spirit tiavelhng to every quarter of the globe, is palpably the same 
86 the similar civilization which is feigned to have been produced by the 
imagined travels of the great f.ithei; who, whether, designated by the ap- 
pellation of Osiris or Dionusus or Cronus or Buddha, was esteemed, in the 
material system, the ffoul or intellectual Principle of the World. But this 
civilizing Intelligence, as his history proves, is the patriarch Noah considered* 
as a. reappearance of Adam.« And accordingly his efforts, which succeed the* 
destruction of the dragon that had reduced all things to chaos, are ascribed 
by the Chinese to theieraof Puoncu: who, as we have already, seen, was 

» Tzetz. in Lycopb.'ver. 1191- Apollon. Argon, lib. 1 . ver. 503. 

* Martin. Hist. Sin. lib. 1 . p. 16 , 
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bom out of,™ cc; tlial floated on the 'Vatersof’-tbe great abyss ; and nbo 
consequently is the same peVsonage as Hralima/Sn'ir/Droniisus, Ena PhlKa.' 
•I’uoncu'' therefore is Adam reappearing ill -Nnali : duel the contemporary 
dragon is the serpent of Paradise vrcncd'as'tbc author and parent of the 
delude. " \ 

"IT. Hut, though the serpent is thus exhibited in pagan ni)tholog> n$*the 
representative of the till principle and thence ns a symbol of the flood, he 
vas considered nbo in (lie opposite light of a great and beneficent deity. 

J« This pari of his character, like that which has been recently disiu^sed, 
niayjic tiaccd to the first age of the world. The Cherubim sometimes bore 
the name of -Seraphim, for the identity of the Cherubim and the Seraphim 
manifestly nppc.us from' comparing together ific -visions of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel/ Hut the word Suaph 'signifies also a Jlying sci pent : which is an 
animal of great* beauty, shihing like burnished gold, and exhibiting the 
semblance of lire ns the ra}s of the sun strike upon it while it rapidly wings 
its w ny*,through the liquid air. Now, since the fiery and flitting appearance 
of the Seraphim stationccHicforc the garden of Eden would bear a consider- 
able resemblance to that of the fiery flying serpent, and since the vciy same 
appellation -was employee) jo designate each of them, it wus not unnatural to 
conclude .that the *fo rm of the ming jei pent entered into the composition of 
.Hie SerapUc or'ClieruMc cmblcnis. t\'c have no Warrant indeed from 
Scripture^ t<3 suppose, ”tFipl* ttys was icplly the epee: xetihe notion itself 
however erroneous, serins to' have lltcn^of very great antiquity; and the 
existence of such a notion would obviously cause the serpent, particularly 
the wingfed serpent* to* be viewed as a fit symbol of the agithodemon. 
Itabbi'Bechai observes, this is ike mystery of our holy language, that a 
serpent is, called ScfapJj, as’ hn*angel is called Seraph: and, m accordance 
with this* supposed Mnysteiy ,^it/has been imigmecf, that Satan tempted Eve 
under Uie lonn of-one of those'Yesplcndcnt winged serpents which are de- 
nominated. Seiaphmi,' and that he succeeded .the* more "easily because the 

* Vide? supra toolf i c. 4 J II. 6? _ 

* Compare Isaiah u with Eaek 1 , 1 . and x. and sec ParkEttrjt*s'Hcb. Lex. yox *p5P. 
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angelic Seraphim were tiont to appear to our first parents under the precise 
form assumed by Uicscducer.* " ’ t 

Tiie prevalence of some such notion, I mean the notion which'asCribcd to 
the Cherubic Seraphim the figure of a fiery filing serpent, may be traced 
not obscurely in the hicroglyphicnl mythology- of Paganism. I have already 
referred the, gentile symbols of the bull, the' lion, the eagle, and the man, 
whether exhibited singly or compoundedJy, to the mixed form of the Pa- 
radisiacal Cherubim. Now with these figures is perpetually associated that 
of a serpent, and \ cry commonly of a ringed serpent: whence it ‘is natural * 
to infer, if the derivation of the bull, the lion, the ea^le, and the man, from 
the Cherubic symbols, has been satisfactorily established; that they, who so 
generally added to them a serpent, -believed that rcptric, in the Hebrew termed 
Seraph, to have entered, into the composition of the Seraphim or Cherubim. 

I shall notice some of these Wended hieroglyphics, though I may incur 
the cliargc of repetition, as they bear so immediately on the point now under 
consideration; and I shall add to them other particulars, which have not as 
yet been noticed. . . • . « 

2. The Orphic first principle is sometimes said to have been compounded 
of a bull, a hon, a winged man, and a seyient; and is sometimes described 
ns a dragon, having the head of a lion and the face of the god Cronus.* " This 
being is the same as that, .which the Orphic Phanes is reported lu'have pro- 
duced ; a monster, exhibiting the semblance of a snake with the head of a 
man.’ Of a similar description ^ is ,jthe old Egyptian “hieroglyphic of a 
serpent having the head of. a bull; 4 and since, agreeably to 'the pagan 
notions of the mystic generation of the great father by which one and the 
same person supported the two characters of father and son, the serpent was 
ywiv^ewCbf feigaed. to have produced the bulb, or the bull the serpent; we 
may hence perceive both the origin and import of the ancient Bacchic chaunt, 

The bull is Die father of the dragon, 'and the dragon of the bull. 1 Some- 

* s e e Patriot on Gen. in 2-f; Abp Tenmson’s Disc, of Idol. c. xjv. p. 35t, and Haless 

Chronol. vol. ii. p. 13 - ** < ’ * 

* Damase. npud Cudw. Intell. s>st. b. i. c. 4. p. 2$S. Athenag. Leg«U P- 65. _ 

* Orph. Fragra apud A then. Legal p. 72. _* Montfauc. AnLvol u. p -JO*. 

s j u t Firm, de err. prof. xel. p7 52. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 
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times the sacred serpent of the Egyptians was dclm(fatcd*uith the head of a 
hawk, which is a bird of the same species os the eagle : * and his relationship 
to the Seraph is shewn by his being furnished with wings, *a circumstance 
implied indeed in his rcry^namc Cttcpfu - • 

It is easy to point out various, other instances, in which the serpent 
is equally blended with one or more of the Cherubic figures. T(ic Cerberus 
both of the Greeks and the Eg)ptinns was compounded of a dog, «a wolf, a 
lion, and n serpent* The sacred dragon of China consists of a, bird, a 
serpent and awild-beast 1 The monster Chimera blended together, in one 
hicroglyphical animal, a lion, a goat and a dragon . 4 The Zemes of the 
M r „cst-Indians wo.s composed of n man, a lion, an eagle, n stag, a dog, and a 
serpent.’ The Persian Mithras was depicted with a human body, a lion’s 
head, and four wings ; and was asspeiated with a snake.® And the Hieropo- 
litan Beltts or Apollo had for his companions a dragon, an eagle, and two 
female figures . 7 - * - * 

III. ’Such I consider to have been the origin of the worship of the serpent 
as \iewed in the light of a benignant genius: and agreeably to this origin 
was the application of the symbol. As the proper Cherubic figures were 
employed to represent the greatest ofi the pagan vdeities ; *so the serpent, 
misdeemed a Cherubic or Seraphic figure, was used precisely in the same 
manner and w as invested u ith precisely the same character. , * - 

The ancient sages, who were much addicted to physiological speculations* 
gave various reasons deduced from the natural history of the serpent for 
bestowing 'upon it a high degree of veneration. With these reasons, which 
Eusebius has detailed at large, I. shall not concern myself: it will be suf- 
ficient to state the undoubted fact which he mentions, that serpents were 
accounted the greatest of gods and the leading principles of the Universe, 
and that os Such they were invariably introduced both into the temples and 
into the due celebration of the Mysteries.* The real ground of their being 
accounted the greatest of the gods was this : they were employed, according 

* Euseb Pnep. Evan, hb. l.c. 10. ' * Macrob. Saturn, lib. r. c. 20 

3 “Parkhurst’* Heb. Lex. p. 351. * Hesiod. Theog. ver. 319- 

* Picorfs Cerem. vol. in. p. 142. “ Mont Ant.vol ii. p.368. 

7 Macrob. Saturn, hb. i. c. 17-' * Euseb. Prarp. Evan. lib. t. c. 10. 
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to 'their sexes, to symbolize the great father and the great mother. And, in 
this manner, .like the proper Cherubic figures, we find them venerated in 
every quarter of the globe ; another* proof, that the ’different mythological 
systems of Paganism must all havd originated from a common source, and 
have been all constructed under tiro impression of similar ideas. i 

t. That thc.scrpent was used to represent the great father, by whom the 
ancients- meant Adam reappearing in the person of Noah, and whom they 
supposed to- be manifested at the beginning 'of each successive new world" in 
the character -of its demiurgic regenerator, may be gathered from the whole 
tenor and arrangement of gentile mythology. Every where we find the 
great father, •exhibiting himself under the form of a serpent,* and every 
where we find die serpent, vested with the attributes of the great father, 
and partaking of the Jionours which were paid to him. 

Among the’ Egyptians, the winged serpent Cneph was highly venerated, 
and was esteemed the creator of the World.' This part of his character 
proves him to have been a symbol of the great father; because Phthaor 
Vulcan or Osiris was equally supposed to be the demiurge. Accordingly, 
the serpent Cneph was so immediately connected with Phtha, that the latter 
was feigned to be the offspring of the former; by which, agreeably to the 
regular system of pagan genealogies, nothing more -was meant, tha'n that 
each was the same person viewed under a somewhat different aspect : 1 and, 
in a similar manner, Osiris, who was no other than Phtha, was represented 
in the midst of the volumes of a serpent ’ The Phenicians considered the 
'winged snake as the symbol of the Agathodgmon or good demon-god : and 
it was supposed, that their Taut, who was the same as the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, was the first inventor of serpent worship.* Taut however, as we 
s’naYi hereafter see, vias in reality the gieat ftAVws ViVrasfciC*, tba fasoa, as, the. 
Tat or Datta or Twashta of the Hindoos, and as the Codom or Cadmus of 
the oriental Buddhists the Greeks and the Phenicians. But Twashta, the 
great artificer of the Universe, whose .character perfectly corresponds with 

* Euseb, Prap. Evan. lib, in. c. 11. 

* Ibul. Thus Horus is said to be the son of Qsiris?butHonts sndOsins were equally Noah. 

The reason of this confusion has already been stated. Vide supra b. l. c! 1. 5 1. 10. 

1 Mont. Ant. Suppl. p. SllT 

* Euseb. Praej>. Evan, lib, |, c. JO, 
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that of the Egyptian Cncph and Phtho, is supposed to bear the form of a 
serpent:' am! Cadmus is feigned to have been, at the fIo«e of Jus life, 
metamorphosed into that reptile.* TwasTita or Tut melts into the great triad 
of Hindoo deity, nnd the members of that triad again meet together in the 
person of Jagun-Noth; though this Inst god is more peculiarly identified 
(with Yislmou. Here we still meet with the universally prevailing form of 
the sacred serpent. Vishnou is represented, like Ouris, encompassed in the 
volumes of a snake: Siva is crowned wiUi the great serpent Sesha-Nagg, 
nnd is ordinarily depicted i\ith snakes twisted round every limb : and Jngan- 
Nath is said to he sometimes vi orshipped under tlic form of a seven-headed 
dragon, tin allusion to the seven Rishis or Titans or Coryb rate*, n bo with 
the great father himself moke tip the sacred family of eight with which each 
successive world was supposed to commence.* , - . 

Agreeably to this use of the serpent ns n symbol of their chief <leity, the 
Hindoos highly venerate that animal itself, considering it in the. light of a 
sacred and mysterious being/ Equally reverenced was it by the Persians, 
who “accounted it the greatest of gods, as we learn from the Octatcuch of 
Ostanes referred to by Eusebius:* nnd, pursuant to this sentiment, they 
associated it with their god Mithras or the great, universal fathci . 6 Nor was 
the worship of the serpent less prevalent among the Babylonians. The 
apocryphal story of Bel and the dragon, though it fcnnnot be admitted into 
the canon of Scripture, must yet have been founded, upon a well-known 
■ superstition of the Chaldeans: and its exact accordance with the temple- 
adoration *of the serpent in other countries sufficiently* proves, that in the 
chief outlines it .may be received as agreeable to the truth- The same 

* Asiat. Res. sol. x. p. 39, 40 The ancient heresy of the Ophites engrafted it.Uf upon 
'the pajan JjgrJoJ' of a demiurge scipent. Joseph the carpenter was reported to be the great 
artificer Twashta; nnd Chnst was impiously said to be nn incarnation of the great serpent, 
which gently glided over the cradle of his mother Mary while she was jet* an infant. Ur. 
Wilford justly remarks, that the serpent god of the Ophites was ob\ loosly the demiurgic 
Cncph or Agathodemon of the Egyptians,* Phenicians, and other oriental nations. 

* Ovid. Metam. lib. iiT ver. 575. 

* Maurice’s Ihst. of-Ilind. vol. sl. plate 8. Moor’s Hind. Pantb. p. 39 and plate 17. 

Bruton: Churchill’s Collect, in Southey’s Kehama. sol. ». p. 17V. , . 

4 Maurice’s Ind. Ant. vol. t. p 1015 plate. . 5 Euseb. Prasp.Evan lib. i c. 10. sub fin. 

* Ban. Mythol.vol. It. p. 10t. Mont. Ant. vol. ii. p. 368 
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superstition still presents itself, if we direct our attention to China md 
presents itself likewise m the very same application Couplet mentions, 
that Tohi was reported to have the body of a serpent, and bis son Shin 
Nungh the head of in ox * But Tolu, as the whole of his history/ de- 
monstrates w&s the patriarch Noah, and liis mythological ox headed son 
was the same peison as Ins parenf The great father therefore m China, -ns 
well ns in other countries, w ns symbolized by a serpent and, since this 
serpent is made the father of n bqll, we may clearly perceive, that the 
framers of such hieroglyphics must have been well acquainted with the idea 
expressed in the Biccinc clmunt which I hive already had occasion to 
notice , The bull the father of the dragon, ’ and the di agon of the bull 
from China we may turn to the Orphic and classical mythology, and again 
we shall find the great father -similarly represented All the j agan gods as 
we arc repeatedly informed by the ancient mythological writers are 
ultimately one anil the stmc person and that person is the great father, 
■who, under whatever name, is described as the head of th6 dduvian Cabin, 
and is perpetually represented as having heed exposed at sea m an ark 
But Jupiter, Esculapius, and Dionusus, are all equally said on various 
fabled occasions, to have .assumed the form of a serpent, and all these 
deities may be shewn from circumstantial evidence to be the ^patriarch 
Noah 1 In a similar manner, the Hindoo Deonaush, who is manifestly the a 
same as the Greek Dionusus is supposed to have been metamorphosed into \ 
a snake 1 the- Orpine Cures or principal Cabirus, the description of whom 
equally proves his identity with Dionusus is celebrated as taking the form 
of a tcmfic dragon * and the Orphic Cronus and Hercules each of whom 
may be shewn by circumstantial evidence to be the great father, are repre- 
sented, either as compounded of a man a hon and a serpent or simply as 
being a winding serpent * 

The ancient character, thus symbolized by a snake, was accounted the 

« Couplet PrJ.f ad Tab Chron p 3 

* Athena" Leg'll p. 71 Nonnt Dionys lb t v A y Schol m Aral Phsenom p lj 
O 1 1 Met Fib nv ver 6°**— 744 Ear p Bacch 1016 

* Moor* find Panlh p "72 4 Orph Hymn xxxv 

5 Athenag Legat p 65 69 
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common parent of the Ophites or Serpentigente ; nnd nearly all the Hellenic 
tribes claimed to be of tins descent ! Nor was their claim so irrational as at 
first sight it may appear; for the serpent-god was in reality the great father, 
Trom whom all the nations of the earth may equally deduce their genealogy. 
Thus the Athenians were reported to be of the serpent broody and they had 
a tradition, that the chief guardian of their citadel was a dragon.* This 
dragon-god \vas the same as their first king Cccrops; who, like the Chinese 
Fold (with whom he doubtless must be identified, for the first sovereign of 
every ancient pagan -nation will uniformly prove to be Noah), was feigned 
to be of a twofold nature, a man blended with a serpent.* Cccrops reigned 
at the supposed period of the contest between Neptune and Minerva, when 
the former brought an inundation over the land of Attica ; a legend founded 
on the history of the general deluge. Closely connected with Cecrops is 
another serpent-prince, who is really the .same as Cccrops himself : for the 
form of each is perfectly similar; and, ns Cccrops is placed at the time of a 
flood, so Enchthooius is reported to have been inclosed Dy Minerva within 
an nrh nnd thus committed to the care of one of the daughters of Cecrops.* 
Both of them ore described as being primeval sovereigns of Attica: but the 
histories of them both serve only to shew, that the great father was univer- 
sally symbolized by a serpent. 

j We have now traced the hieroglyphic of the snake in application to the 
, great father through i the mythologies of the most celebrated nations of the 
earth : we snail equally meet with it, and in precisely the sdme application, 
in thc*mystic theology of the Druids. The god Hu or Noe, who is the alle- 
gorical husband of the Ship-goddess Cendwen, who (as we have already 
observed) is represented by the Cherubic symbol the bull, and who is 
described as having been preserved in an ark during the prevalence of an uni- 
versal deluge, is styled, in the writings of the bard*, the glancing Hu, the 
gliding king , and the' dragon sovereign of Britain. Trom one of those 
poems we may collect, that a living Serpent -was venerated as the symbol of 
the deity and, as serpents agreeably to their supposed sacred nature were 
kept by the Egyptians in their temples ; so the dragon, which typified the 

* Herod lib. Tin c. 41. * ApoIIod. Bibl lib. in c IS Jl, 

* ApoIIod. Bibl. lib, in. c. 13. §6. 
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nrUte god Hu, is described, as moving round the huge stones of Cner-Sidi 
or Stone-hengCj-oud ns pursuing a retreating goddess who is staled the fair 
otic. The whole seems to allude to some then well-known fable j which 
most probably was nearly allied to die legend of Jupiter violating Proserpine 
under the form of a serpent and by her becoming the father of the infernal 
Bacchus.’ Hu at least was certainly the same deity as the classical Huas 
or Bacchus, and w as w orshipped together w ltli Ceres and Troserpine in a 
■manner which exactly resembled the Orgies of the Samothracian Cabin/ 
JBut the ophite Jupiter and the ophite Bacchus, though placed in the relation 
to each other of father and son, are confessed by the old mytbologists to 
have been fundamentally one deity. * ^ , 

The serpent was equally * cnerated as’ the greatest of gods, that is to sav 
ns the representative of the great father, by the ancient Russians, Samo- 
gitians, and Lithuanians / and, if from the nations of the eastern hemi- 
sphere we finally direct our attention to America, we shall stijl find the game 
animal appearing in such immediate connection with the principal of the 
.Mexican gods, that wre can scarcely doubt its v being thus placed m conse- 
quence of the prevalence of notions similar to those which were so famihtfr 
to the mytbologists of the old world. Vitzliputzli, who was carried fiom 
place to place in an ark like Osiris or Ammon or Hionusus, who in short 
was evidently the great father of Mexican theology, held in his right hand a 
staff cut in the form of a serpent ; .while the four comers of the ark, in 
which he w as seated, terminated each with a carved representation'of the 
head of that reptile/ ^ >' 

2. As the male serpent was thus employed to symbolize the great father, 
so the female serpent t was equally used to .typify the great mother ; -under 
which character the pagans jointly venerated the Barth or larger World,. and 
the Ark or smaller World Such a mode of representation may both- be 

* Daties's Mytbol of Bnt. Druids, p 116,121.561,562.- ^ , * 

* DjDnys pen eg. ver 565 Arteraid. apu<l Strab Grog lib iv p 1P8 JUnas, apud 

$ chol* In Apoll. Argon l.b 1 -, wr 917. ’ * ' 

t gee tmsmus bteUa, Ngtsmund Baro, Sealigcr, Alexander Guagio, and Boxhorn, cited 
by Ouxel an not in Mi nut. Pel Octav. p. 267, 266. ' 

* Purch r»lg b. vin c. 11. p. 756. 
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u proved by express testimony, arid is perfectly agreeable to the analog}' of 
the whole system of -gentile mythology. In the* same manner as the two 
great parents were worshipped under the hieroglyphics of a bull and a cou, 
a lion and a lioness, a merman and a mermaid, or a horse and 'a mare : so 
were they adored under the cognate figures of a male and female serpent 

Among the Syrians and the Celts, the great mother was’ typified bj a 
woman terminating in the \ol umes of a serpent; who is described as the 
guardian of Jupiter in the sacred Coiycian ca\c when he fled from the rage 
of Typhon or the deluge, and as the paramour either of Hercules or Jupiter 
to whom she bore three sons.* The same mode of symbolizing prevails also 
among the Hindoos. Devi or Isi, who sailed over the deluge m the form of 
the ship Argh a, is fabled to have assumed the figure of a serpent during 
thnt intermediate period between two worlds which is ever marked hy the 
mystic slumber of Vishnou.* In this shape she bore the god m safety over 
the waters of the interminable ocean ; until at length, at the. commencement 
of a* new mundane system, he awoke to the exertion of fresh demiurgic 
energy.* Now, ns the serpent is thus declared to be a form of Isi ; as the -> 
ship Argil a is declared to be another of her fqrms ; and as, under each form, 
she is indifferently the vehicle of the great father on the surface of the de- 
luge : it is manifest, that the serpent, when thus exhibited to us, must in- 
evitably be the Ark of Noah. 

This application of the hieroglyphic will lead us. to the right understand- 
ing of a most curious Hindoo painting, which represents one of the miracles 
ascribed to Christina or Vijhnou : and the painting will, in return, serve to 
confirm and establish the propriety of the foregoing conclusion. An enor- 
mous snake is depicted in the pet of opening its jaws to their utmost ex- 
tent,: and the god Vishnou, that same god who was borne over the waves of 
Vtm tieVage tm Tiwmutot sftA-s/wyvevA, is wtro, dwnmg vato Ws kwvu A h a. 
mixed herd of cattle, .and followed by three companions of inferior dignity. 

• The legend, of which this painting is the representation, informs us, that 

* Apollod Bib? lib i c. 6. § S Herod lib. it. c. 9, 10 Diod. Bib! lib. ii. p 12?. • 

* Moor’s Hind. Panth p 22. 

3 Moor’s Hind Panth. p 2 6, 27. ’Maur. Hist, of Hind, to! 1 p.401. Sec Plate II. 
rig i. 
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Crishnn, being once in imminent danger from the rage of his numerous cm 
enemies, produced a vast snake; which received and sheltered in its capa- 
cious stomach his flocks, his herds, himself, and his fellow-shepherds. 1 With 
the key, of which we arc now possessed, it cannot be difficult to unlock the 
hidden meaning of this very remarkable hieroglyphic. The huge "snake 
produced by Vishnou is the water-serpent, which bore him floating on the., 
surface of the intermediate deluge; in other words, it is the Ark, which, as 
we have seen, was symbolized by a serpent. He is said to have produced 
it, because the prototype of his character was the builder of the Ark. Ho 
produced it when in great danger from his enemies, because Noah built the 
Ark while the flood was yet impending u and the enemies, from whom he 
took refuge within the stomach of the snake, arelhe same as those, whom 
the Greeks and Egyptians called Typho'n and the Titans, that is to say, the 
deluge and the impious antediluvians. Vishnou, in short, entering into the 
snake with his herds, his flocks, and his three companions,* is Noah entering 
into the Ark with the beasts and his three sons. Thus accurate is the 
hieroglyphic in all its parts ; and thus exactly does it at once tally with-' and 
confirm the conclusion, that the Ark or great mother w as symbolized by a 
serpent. 

The same hieroglyphic occurs in the mythology of China, and evidently 
ia the very same application. Fohi, the reputed first emperor- of that 
country, whose form is fabled to have been that of a man terminating in 
the tail of a snake, and w hose n hole history decidedly proves him to be Noah 
or the great father, is said to have delivered to the Chinese -eight hiero- 
glyphics denominated JCoua. These Koua , we are told, expressed certain 
general things, on which the corruption or generation of particular things 
‘depended; such heaven, earJr., VrAHY&w, raourafiaua, foe* clouds* water* 
and wind : and, when Fohi taught his subjects how. to use them, he is re- 
. ported, by way of exciting a mysterious veneration for his new institutes, to 
have declared, that lie had seen them traced on the back of a dragon-horse 
which rose from the bottom of a lake * Now, when the character of Fohi 


• Moor's Hind-Ppoth. p 202. Sec Tlale II. Fig 

* Du HaWe’s China, vol. i. p. 270. 
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is considered, and w hen wc recollect tlic principles on* which the whole of pa- 
gan mythology is founded, we shall easily decypher the import of the pre- 
'ccdlng legend. Fold himself is certainly Noah/ the philosophy respecting 
the alternate generation and corruption of things, which he is said to hare 
inculcated, is the identical philosophy, which taught that to destroy is bat 
to produce in another form : the sacred lake was in every part of the gentile 
w orld a symbol of the deluge : 'it only remains therefore, that the dragon- 
horse, which proceeds from it, must, according to the preceding general 
’analogy of the hieroglyphic of the serpent, represent the Ark. This suppo- 
sition is confirmed, both by the compound figure of the Chinese symbol, 
and by the fable of its having thcr philosophical system of Fohi inscribed on 
its back. The marc, no less than the serpent, was a well-known hiero- 
glyphic of the great mother's being it form equally assumed by the classical 
Ceres, the British ship-goddess Ccridwcn, and the mystic nurse of the di- 
luvian Bacchus: and the 'pretence, that the institutes of the first Chinese 
emperor were received from the fabled dragon-horse, exactly corresponds 
With the widely prevailing oriental tale, that certain sadred books or records 
•were either preserved in 'the Ark, or were recovered after the deluge from 
the bottom of the ocean/ 

^ We' may now direct our attention to 'classical mythology: and once more 
we shall 'find the same symbol applied in the same manner. Harmonia the 
wife of Cadmus, and Rhea the wife of Cronus, were each one character 
with Isis or Parvati; that is to say,' weie each, as I shall '"hcieafter shew, 
the Ship of "the deluge or the great mother. But Harmonia and Rhea are 
both said to have been changed into serpents : the former, when her hus- 
band Cadmus' underwent the same metamorphosis ; the latter, when she at- 
tempted to escape the embrace^ of her son Jupiter himself in the form of a* 
dragon/ This second fable, like other similar pagan tales of incestuous 
mixtures, originated from the different degrees of relationship, which the 
great'father was supposed to bear to the Ark : he was at once its parent, 
its husband, and its son. Accordingly, though Jupfter is said to have been 

‘ This subject will be resumed at large hereafter, book jjj. c. 5 . 

4 Ovid. Metem. lib it. ver. 590 — 602. Atbenag.Xegat. p. 71. 
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the offspring of Cronus, vtc are yet assured by the old mythological writers, 
that they were really one and the same deity. When Cronus was viewed * 
as’ the husband, and Jupiter as the son, of Rhea; Jupiter was necessarily 
considered also as the son of Cronus, though he was the same as Cronus, 
Hence he stood to Rhea in the double relationship of son and husband : and 
hence the mystic union of the great father and the great mother was biero- 
gtyphically described by the incestuous conjunction of two serpents. The 
two, wc arc informed, when united, presented the figure of the two snakes* 
which appear twisted round the caducous of Hermes.’ 

T may here remark, ‘that, as the serpent was deemed oracular and was 
likewise on hieroglyphic of the ship Argo ; so the ship Argo, partly from its 
bcihg thus represented, and partly from the . responses of the dove, was 
equally thought to bo oracular. Rhea and Harmonia were the same as Isis; 
and, accordingly, among the Egyptians, we find the serpent immediately con- 
nected with that* goddess. Elian tells us, that the asp-snake -called T/ier- 
muthis w as held by them in the highest -veneration, and that they were wont 
to pttach it like a royal diadem to the head-dress of* Isis. 1 Now this ani- 
mal, united with the mysterious Yoni and Linga or the ship Argha contain- 
ing the phallic Siva, constitutes the precise head-dress with which the Indian 
Devi is sometimes decorated. 1 The combination is remarkable, since it 
abundantly shews the close relation of the serpent to the diluvian Argha : 
and it may serve to explain the idea, with which the asp was p/acecf on the 
head of Isis ; for the navicular Isis of Egypt is certainly the same as the 
navicular Parvati or Devi of Hindostan. 

3. Trom what has been said it appears, that the serpent was universally 
employed to symbolize the great mother no less than the great father : and, 
since it was thus used, it necessarily represented whatever the great mother 
herself represented. But the great mother represented both the Megacosm 
and the Microcosm, or the Earth and the Ark : whence, as the ship Argha 
and the aquatic lotos support both these characters, so the serpent likewise 
will be fqund to do the very same. 


* Atheiiag "Lcgat p- 71- * 

J Moor’s Hind. P^ib. plate 6. numb. 4. 
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TTc Imre already seen hoir it symbolized the Ship of the deluge: we may- 
now further observe, that, as a type of the great mother, it was also on 
hieroglyphic nf the World. This necessarily follows from the very circum- 
stance of its being a type of the great mother, even if there were no positive 
declaration to the purpose : but wo likewise have it explicitly declared that 
such was the ease. Ilorapollo tells us, that, when the Egyptians wished to 
express the World, they painted a serpent:' end Macro bius says, that the 
Phcnicians similarly represented the World by a dragon devouring its tail ; 
that is to say, by a snake with its tail placed m its mouth, so as to exhibit 
the figure of a circle.* The reasons given by these two authors for such a 
mode of symbolization differ in words, but agree in substance. HorapoIJo 
says, that the World wa9 represented by a serpent, because that animal every 
) car sheds its skirt and appears in renovated youth : Macrobius intimates, 
that the snake formed into a circle shadowed out the World, considered as 
proceeding from itself and revolving into itself. The idea was however in 
bath cases the same, though somewhat differently expressed. Independent 
of any other origin, bbth the circular disposition and the natural history of 
the serpent served admirably to describe tire favourite dogma of ancient 
Paganism, that the substance of the World was eternal; but that there was 
on endless succession of similar mundane systems, each springing in the 
vigour of renewed adolescence from its .worn put predecessor, and each at 
the termination of an appointed great period being rcsohed into its compo- 
nent matter. It was by pursuing this idea, that the Hindoos made the 
great navicular serpent, on which Vishnou reposes floating on the surface of 
the intermediate deluge, a symbol of eternity or immortality. 1 That ser- 
pent, -a$ we have seen, is a type of the ship Argha : and the Argha, as a 
form of the great mother, is at once the Ark and the boat of the Eartbj 
each considered as home on the waters of the mighty deep. * . 

♦ The Earth then being deemed eternal in >substance, though experiencing 
successive great revolutions ; and being symbolized by a serpent, because 
the serpent as an hieroglyphic so aptly expressed both these ideas : the ser- 

* Horap. hb. I. c. 2. p. 4. * Matrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. tf. p. 158. 

3 Moor's Hind. Pantb. p. 29. 
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pent, thus employed to represent the Magna Mater, naturally became itself a 
type of the abstract idea of j Eternity, which it a as used to express in re- 
ference to the supposed nature of the World. It was in mixed allusion to 
the successive regenerations of the Universe and to the netr birth of the 
great father at the commencement of each mundane system, speculations 
built wholly upon the renewal of the World after the deluge and the mystic* 
second birth of Noah > from the Ark, that a golden serpent was wont to be 
placed in the bosoms of those who' a ere initiated into the Orgies of Jupiter 
Sabazius.* Each mysta was thought to undergo scenical/y in his own per- 
son w jmtever had been undergone by the great father : and the regeneration 
of the aspirants, to which the golden serpent related, was but a transcript 
of the new birth of 'the chief hero-god, under whatever name he might be 
venerated. - , , 

- 4. These remarks on the worship of the serpent bring me again to th6 
conclusion respecting a celebrated hieroglyphic of the gentile world, to 
which 'I have already been brought by discussing the worship of the egg. 

The symbol of a serpent, frequently a winged Serpent, connected in some 
mode or other w i»h a globe, dr an egg, or» a ring, ha? been used, not 
merely by the Egyptians, to whom it is commonly given, but by most of 
the nations of antiquity. It was familiar alike to the Chinese, the Hindoos, 
the Persians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians/^ and the Celtic Britons: nor 
was it unknown to the Greeks, as appears from the serpent twisted in the 
form of a circle which was placed in the hand of Cronus, and From the 
cnduceus of Hermes which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings. 
The Chinese ha\e a symbol of two serpents with a ring between them:* 
the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve and a globe or egg placed within 
the curve:’ the Persians, of a winged serpent attached to a globe, and 
sometimes to a ring m the midst of which is a human figure holding in his 
^hand a smaller snake which forms a circle by the insertion of its tail in its 
mouth: 4 the Phenicians, of a serpent coiled round an egg:’ the Egyptians, 


* Jul. Firm, dc error, prof. reJ. p 

* See Plate I.' Fir. 3. 

* Sic Tlatc I. Fig. 7, 9 > to* 
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of a serpent either fringed or not fringed attaclicd to or half encompassing a 
globe, and somctimcs'of two serpents similarly attached to a winged globe;* 
and the ancient Britons, as appears from the vast dmgontian temple of 
Abury, of a serpent joined to a circle.* 

'Now between these several hiorogtyphics there is such a decided and 
palpable resemblance, both in general composition and in particular ar- 
rangement, that no person can behold them exhibited together in a single 
plate without being immediately convinced of their identity. Tliis being the 
ease, since the mythology of the whole gentile world was in substance the, 
same, originating from one common source ; we may rest assured, that, 
whatever the hieroglyphic in question was designed to express among one 
people, it was designed likewise to express among all the rest. . < ■ 

.5. Kirchcr, and after him Maurice, have supposed it to represent the 
Trinity. In this conjecture they seem to we. to hare been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in every respect. The Egyptians, like most other anrienfiiations, did 
indeed venerate a triad of deities : but neither has their triad, I u ill be bold 
to say, the slightest connection with the Holy Trinityj nor docs tire present 
hieroglyphic symbolize even the human triad of the Cendles. 

The egg or globe or circle, for they were but variations of the same type, 
represented, as I have already proved, the great mother; that is to say, the 
ship Argha or Argo or Theba, viewed. under the two-fold aspect of the 
"World and the Ship of the deluge: and the serpent, sometimes winged and 
sometimes not winged, shadowed out the person and character of the great 
father ; that is to say, Adam reappearing in Noah. Hence the globe or 
egg and the winged serpent (described under the triple formula of the globe , 
serpent , and'xvings, by those who are bent upon discovering the Father, the * 
Son, and the Spirit in nn andent pagan hieroglyphic) r hence the globe and 
the serpent, or the egg and the serpent, clearly symbolize the great mother 
united to* the great father, under whatever local appellations they might be 
worshipped. Thus, among the Persians, they represent Lilith and Mithras; 
among the Hindoos, Parvati and Siva; among the Phenirians, Astartfe and 
.Taut; or Venus and Adonis; among the Egyptians, Isis and Osiris ; among 


* See Plale I. Fig 2, 6, 8. 


See vPIate I. Fig. 5. 
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the Greeks, Ceres and Bacchus ; and among the Britons, Ceridwen and 
Hu. These they represent separately: but, when considered as blended 
together jn one hieroglyphic, they then shadow* out the same great father 
and great mother united in the single mysterious person of the her- 
maphroditic Ardha-nari, Adonis, or Zeus, of the Hindoo, Phenician, or 
Orphic, theology. Sometimes the egg is associated with two serpents, in 
which cose the great mother is twice represented by the egg and the female 
serpent. This we may collect from the fable mentioned by Athenagoras, 
respecting the incestuous commerce of Jupiter and Rhea under the precise 
appearance of the two serpents 'which arc twisted round the globe-sur- 
mounted caducous of Hermes or Taut. But,, whatever may be the sub- 
ordinate variations of the symbo), it was al«aj*s designed to shadow out 
the great father and the great mother, or, when the two were united together * 
in one compound character, the great hermaphroditic parent of the Universe. 

This is manifest, I think, both from the import of the two hieroglyphics 
of the serpent and the egg, considered distinctly fiom each other; and like- 
wise from the peculiar manner in which they arc sometimes connected, and 
from the peculiar language used respecting them. 

IVe find it sometimes said, that the serpent was produced from the egg, 
and sometimes the egg from the serpent. They stand therefore connected 
mutually with each other in the relation of parent and child. Now this, as 
I have frequently had occasion to observe, is precisely that contradictory 
relationship w hicli is feigned to subsist betw een the great father and the 
great mother. The one is said to .be the husband of the other, and from 
their mystic embrace all things are 'generated; yet the great father is 
described ns the parent of his consort, because Noah was the builder of the 
Ark : and the great mother again is represented as the parent of her hus- 
band, because the Ark produced him from hei womb. Thus the sacred egg 
of the Unirersc is feigned to have proceeded from the serpent god Hercules^ 
or Cronus ; 1 and thus the same egg is described as issuing from the mouth 
of the snake-deity Cneph’ or Cnuphis.* Yet again, on the other hand, the 
dragon-god Dionusus or Protogonusis said by the Orphic poet to have been 


* Athcnag. Legat. p. 65. 


. * Euseb. Frxp, Evan. lib. ju. C. li. 
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bom from the egg: 1 and a precisely similar origin is ascribed both by the 
Phcnicians and the Hindoos to their respective serpent deities.* 

With tliis will be found to correspond the different arrangements of the hiero- 
glyphic. 'Sometimes the serpent winds himself round the exterior of the egg: 
at other times he is depicted proceeding out of it. There is yet a third 
mode of representation, which must not be passed over unnoticed. The 
Egyptians, as we arc told by Eusebius, when they wished to sjmbolizc the 
World, drew* a circle, and placed in the centre of it a hawk-headed snake, 
denoting the World by the circle, and by the snake in the middle ‘of it the 
Agathodemon : and he adds, that the hieroglyphic, when briefly expressed, 
nearly resembled the form of the cnpitnl Greek letter B Theta. 1 Sometimes 
also they Just inverted the hicroglypfiic, representing a large house or palace 
in the midst of a circle formed by n snake; by way of intimating, as we 
learn from Horapollo, that the World was the royal palace or temple of the 
deity, which he surrounded and protected on all sides by his powerful in- 
fluence. 4 

It is easy to perceive, that these two last modes of delineating the symbol 
arc the same in substance as those which were previously mentioned. The 
snake-god in the centre of the circle is the great father in the midst ef the 
ship Argha, which nt once shadowed out the World and the Ark : and the 
same deity surrounding the palace exhibits him, anxious for the presen ation 
of the vessel which he really constructed and of the Universe which he war 
thence feigned to have constructed. It is not improbable, that the form of 
the Greek capitul B Theta was borrowed from the hieroglyphic which I 
have recently noticed ; and that the name of the letter itself, as well as the 
name of the corresponding Phcnician or Hebrew letter Tetk, is but a varia- 
Aww < 5 / ZlfA'S «sr TA'Sf.k sv (ss rite J3 .vxfosi? write rite asm)) .Eusebius 

says, that Taut was the reputed inventor of serpent-worships and that he 
introduced snakes into the Mysteries 1 Hence the hieroglyphic of the 
serpent and the egg was probably ascribed to- liim, and its transcript Theta 
called after his name/ 

* Orph. Hymn v. 

* Fragm Sanchon. npud Kirch CEdip. /Egypt Instit of Menu. chap. 1. 

1 Euscb.Pnep Evan lib. I c 10. + IJorap. Hicrog lib. i. c, 2, 

* Euscb, Frzp. Evan. lib. i c. 10. # 



CHAPTER VIII. 


On the origin and purport of sacrificial rites. 


In every quarter of the globe, Paganism, both ancient and modern, has 
never failed to inculcate the necessity of sacrificial rites. This universal 
accordance, which it is almost superfluous to attempt formally to prove, can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for on the principle of the common origina- 
tion of all the mythological systems of the Gentiles : for the 3ame argument, 
which has already been so frequently employed, may here again he used 
with equal advantage and propriety. 

Throughout tlie whole world we find a notion prevalent, that the gods 
could only be appeased by bloody sacrifices. Now this idea is so thoroughly 
arbitrary, there being no obvious and necessary connection in the way of 
cause and effect between slaughtering a man or a. beast and the recovering of 
the divine favour by the slaughterer, that its very unhersality involves the 
necessity of concluding that nfl nations have borrow ed it- from some common 
source. It is in vam to say, that there is nothing so strange, but that an 
unrestrained superstition might have excogitated it. This solution does by 
no means meet the difficulty. If sacrifice had been m use only among the 
inhabit mts of a single country, or among those of some Jew neighbouring 
Pag . Idol. - von. i. 3 N 
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countries who might reasonably be supposed to have much mutual inter- 
course ; no fair objection could be madcr to the answer. But what we have 
to account for is the universality of the practice : and such a solution plainly 
docs not actount for such a circumstance ; I mean, not merely the existence 
of sacrifice, but its universality. An apparently irrational notion, struck 
out by a wild fanatic in one country and forthwith adopted by his fellow- 
citizens (for such is the hypothesis requisite to the present solution), is yet 
found to be equally prevalent in all countries. Therefore, if we acquiesce 
in this solution, we are bound to believe, either that ali nations, however 
remote from each other, borrowed from, that of the original inventor; or 
that, by a most marvellous subversion of the whole systcm*of calculating 
chances, a great number, of fanatics, severally appearing in every country 
upon the face of the earth, without any mutual communication strangely hit 
upon the self-same arbitrary and inexplicable mode of propitiating the deity. 
It is difficult to say, which of the two suppositions is the most improbable. 
Tiic solution therefore docs not satisfactorily account for the fact of the 
universality Nor can the fact, I will be bold to say, he satisfactorily 
accounted for, except by the supposition, that no one nation borrowed the 
ntc frqm another nation, but that all alike received it from a common origin 
of most remote antiquity. 

I. The propriety of such a supposition will be rendered yet more evident, 
when we recollect, that sacrificial ntes have not only been universal m their 
reception ; but likewise that they have been adopted in every nation, except 
one, long prior to the commencement of authentic history. There is no 
heathen people, that can specify the time when it was without sacrifice tyll 
have equally had it from a period, which cannot be reached by their genuine 
records; and tradition, alone can be brought forward by the Gentiles to 
account for its origin. Let us then attend to the testimony of tradition , 
which in this instance is so remarkably uniform, that, even if it stood wholly 
unsupported by better evidence, it would still be eminently w orthy of oar 
notice. , 

1. We find then, by the* general traditionaiy consent of pagan antiquity, 
that sacrificial ntes, and the worship of the gods which ever involved sacri- 
ficial rites, are said to have commenced with that primeval character whom 
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the nations venerated as tiieir great universal father; that character, who 
under whatever name be was adored, is demonstrated by the circumstantial 
evidence of his legendary history to have been Adam considered as reappear- 
ing in the person of Noah. 

Thus one of the eight mystic forms of the Indian Siva, a number which 
evidently alludes to the ogdoad conspicuous in doth the two first families is 
said to be the performer of a ‘sacrifice . 1 Thus the Egyptian Thoth or Taut 
w ho is the same as Buddha or Cadam, is described as the original inventor of 
sacrificial rites . 1 Thus the Egyptian Osiris, who is clearly no other than the 
Greek Dionusus and the Indian Siva or Istvara, is celebrated as the person, 
who first instructed mankind in the worship of the gods; with which, as I 
have just observed, sacrifice was ever inseparably united.’ Thus the 
Etruscan Janus was thought by the Italians to have first taught them to 
build temples to the gods, and to have instituted the sacred rites with which 
they were adored . 4 Thus the Argive Phoroneus, who was accounted the 
first of men and who is made coeval with the flood, is said to have first 
built a temple and an altar for sacrificial purposes to Juno . 1 Thus the 
Chinese Fohi is represented as carefully breeding seven sorts of animals r 
the number according to which ‘Noah was directed to take the clean animals 
into the Ark, for the purpose of sacrificing them to the supreme spirit of 
heaven and earth 6 Thus the Babylonian Xisuthrus, when he quitted the 
ark within which he had been preserved, is said to have built an altar and 
offered sacrifices to the gods. 7 ' Thus both the Greek and the Scythic 
Deucalion is' equally described, as building an’ altar, and as offering up 
sacrifices immediately after the deluge . 8 Thus the British Hu, who with. 

‘ Moor’s Hind. Panth. p. 12. * Bibl. Iw. i. p. U- 

* JDiod. Bibl- lib. j. p. 14. Pint de Isid. p. 356. 

4 Xenon apud Macrob. baturn lib. it c. 9 p. 157- 

* Clem. Alex. Strom l,b...p.S2X. Ilj g Fab. 225,274. The common reading in the 
last cited place Is urma ,■ but a comparison of the two fables clear!/ establishes tbe propriety 
of Scheffer’s correction, which subst.tute* cram, la lab. 143 llygmu* similarly ebsem* 
that Phoroueus. first instituted sacred rites to Juno. 

* LeCJomptc’s China, p. 310. - . 

> SyncclJ. Cbronog. p. 30. Euseb Prap. Evan. lib. ix. c. 12. 

* Luc. de dea Syra. Apollod. BibUib. i. <. 7. $2. 
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seven companions sailed in nn ark over the interminable ocean, is cminentlv 
stjled the sacrifiter.' Ahd thus the Peruvian Monco-Copac is supposed to 
have first reclaimed mankind from a savage life and to have taught them the 
worship of his father the Sun 1 

The altar, on which the primeval sacrifice was offered up, has been ele- 
vated to the sphere and the legends, which arc there attached to it, all 
tend to refer us to the same period for the origin of the nte On the sphere 
itself we behold the fabulous centaur, the reputed son of Cronus but by 
Ljeophron rightly identified with Cronus himself , 1 issuing from the ship 
Argo, and -bearing on Ins lance a victim towards the altar for the purpose of 
sacrificing it 4 and nt arc told, that on this same altar Jupiter offered an 
oblation, when going to the war of the Titans, or rather (as the scholiast on 
Aratus more accurately gives the tradition) when returning victorious from 
that war r The Titanic war however relates altogether to the deluge, and is 
the >Cry same as the war of T ) plion or the ocean dgainst the hero gods.* 
consequently, the sacrifice of J upitcr on the altar is no other than the first 
post-diluvian sacrifice of Noah Hence, m allusion to the flood, we ore 
informed, that Night, whom the Orphic poet identifies with the infernal 
Vefius or the great arkitc mother, was the person that placed the altar 
among the constellations, in pity of the calamities inflicted upon men by the 
tempestuous ocean 7 

Thus universally do the pagans ascribe the origin of a nte, which far 
precedes - the records of authentic profane history, to the age of the great 
father. But the great father is he, who was supposed to be manifested 
anew at the commencement of every similar mundane s)stem Non we 
know, that only two such systems have existed , which, from man} points of 
resemblance betw een their respective commencements, have occasioned the 
philosophical fable of an endles* succession of perfectly similar worlds 
~ l 

* Davies s Mytbnl of Brit Druid p 121 

* Robertson’s Hist ofAmer sol in p 200,201 

1 Lycopb Cassan ver 1203 Scho! in loc * Eratos Cat art 40 

» Hyg Poet Astron lib n c 3S Sebol id A«t Phsen p 52 

8 Sec nay Dissert on the Cabin ebap ix 

1 Orpb Hymn u 2 Schol in Knt Pban p 53 
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Therefore the pagans, by ascribing the origin of sacrifice to the age'of the 
great transmigrating father, do in effect deduce it from the two primeval 
sacrifices, which were offered up, the one at the beginning of the ante- 
diluvian world, and the other at that of the postdiluvian. 

Such being their traditional account of the origin of sacrifice, if it be well 
founded, all nations-inust obviously have borrowed the rite from a common 
source : and, since thevery ciicumstance of the universality of sacrifice can. 
only be accounted for in some such manner as the traditional accountdias 
specified; the presumption, even if we had no better evidence, would he, 
that the account itself, however perverted to serve the purposes of idolatry, 
is in the main founded on truth. , 

2. But wc have better evidence, even the evidence of inspiration itself : 
for It will be found, that- the genuine records of the only nation, whose 
historical documents reach as high us the commencement of sacrifice, give 
substantially the same account of its origin as the coincident traditions of the 
pagans. * *1 

Wc are informed "by Moses, that, immediately after the deluge, Noah, 
the first man of the new world, the transmigrating great father of gentile 
theology, built ah altar, and offered up a propitiatory sacrifice upon it : and 
we are further taught, that the wrath of God was appeased by it, and that 
he solemnly promised never more to bring upon the earth a flood of waters.* 
From the action of Noah then the practice must have been derived to all 
liis pqsterity through each of his three sons : and, when the dispersion from 
Babel took place, it would be carried as from a common centre to every 
quaiter of the globe by the various leaders of those colonies which in time 
became, nations. t 

But even this is insufficient to account quite satisfactorily foT its tonlimttd 
prevalence, 'though it decidedly establishes the truth of gentile tradition 
respecting the postdiluvian part of its origin. A strong belief of the obliga- 
tion and necessity of sacrifice must have been already predominant in the 
minds of the Noetic family: otherwise it does not appear, why their de- 
scendants should have argued its general necessity from its particular pro- 


* Gen. Tin. 20, 21, 22. 
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“ pnetjf in the case of the second grmt father of mankind We must ascend 
therefore still higher, ns indeed «c are compelled to do by the remarkable 
distinction which \\t find subsisting in the time of Noah between cere 
moniaUy clean and unclean animats, a distinction, which relates immediately 
to their me or non nsc in sacrifice, and which consequently proves that 
sacrifice was an nnleddmian no less than a postdihman institution 

With tins necessary conclusion the sacred history perfectly agrees The 
first observance of the rite, which has been positively lecorded, occurs in the 
history of Coin and Abel but it is not difficult to collect, that the vistttu 
turn of it must have been prior to the sacrifices of the two brethren We 
may observe, that the account of those sacrifices is detailed in a familiar 
manner, winch by no means resembles the narrative of an entirety novel 
transaction and, in the course of it, Moses employs an expression, winch 
intimates, that, so far from being tlie first that were offered up, they were 
no more than the ordinary oblations which took place at rcgularty seated 
periods In our translation it is said, that Cain and Abel brought their 
offerings tn process of time but the phrase, thus rendered generally, ought 
to have been translated (as Xennicotf, supported by Tagius, has shewn) at 
the end of the days or at the close of the appointed season * The sacrifices 
therefore of the brethren, instead of being the first in tlie antediluvian world, 
were but part of a regular series which had commenced from n jet prior 
era If then we are to ascend still higher than the days of Cam and Abel, 
we are inevitably brought to some part of the antecedent life of Adam and 
Eve Now there is not the slightest hint given, that the ordinance com 
menced during the period that our first parents dwelt in Paradise but there 
is a circumstance mentioned immediately after the account given of the fall, 
which warrants our determining that epoch to have witnessed the original 
institution of sacrifice. We read that God made coats of skins for Adam 
and his wife, with which he cloathed them, after they had been convicted of 
disobedience, and after the "promise of a redeemer had notwithstanding been 
made to them * The question then is, w hence were these skins procured ? 

* Magee on atonement No leu vol n p 80, 81 3d ed t and Kenmc Dissert p 
177—188 

* Gen 1 1 *»l 
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They could not have been the skins of animals, which had died without 
violence: because as jet death was not in the world Neither could they 
have been skins of animals slain for the purpose of food: because our 
primeval ancestors were not carnivorous; the original grant of diet, which 
we have no reason to suppose them to have 'transgressed, extended only to 
the productions, of the earth; the use of animal food was permitted for the 
first time after ihe deluge. 1 I see not therefore how we can account for 
their appearance precisely at this time, except by supposing them to be the 
skins of animals slain for the purpose of sacrifice, which was then originally 
instituted. But, if this were the case, then, agreeably to the unvarying 
traditions of the Gentiles, the first sacrifice both of the old and of the new 
world was equally offered up by thq compound personage, whom they be- 
lieved successively to appear by transmigration at the commencement of 
every mundane system and to perform anew each action which he had al- 
ready performed. It is notjunworthy of observation, that the Indian Siva, 
one of whose forms is that of the offerer up of a sacrifice, is frequently re- 
presented, perhaps in allusion to the mode in which Adam was cloathed by 
the Deity, as clad in the skin of a beast; and that the votaries of Bacchus, 
during the celebration of his frantic Orgies, w ere arrayed in the skins of 
fawns.* Siva at least, and Bacchus, were egually the great transmigrating 
father, with whom the rite of sacrifice commenced at the opening of every 
new world. 

Such then, equally according to Scripture and pagan tradition, was the 
double origin of sacrifice: and the circumstance of an animal oblationhav- 
ing been offered up nearly at the beginning both of the antediluvian and the 
postdiluvian world, and in each instance by him who was venerated as the 
great universal father, was one of the many parallel circumstances at the 
opening of each world, which induced thcdoctune of an endless succession 
Of similar mundane systems, constantly divided from one another by the in- 
termediate period of a general deluge. We may now proceed to consider 
the purport of the rite. 


* Compare Gen u. andia.3. 

» See Moor*. Hind. P*rth. pU xt. and Potter . Grec Ant. i. F* *83. 
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* II. Since the rite itself is found lobe equally prevalent in the religion of 
the ancient patriarchs, in that of the Israelites ils ordained by the hand of 
Moses, and in the corrupt system of idolatry which nearly ’overspread the 
whole face of the globe; it appears niorc roasonablc to inquire what notions 
were entertained of its purport .by those who received it, than to start a 
theory of our own devised only to buttress a fabric of preconceived opi- 
nions, 

1. In pursuing this inquiry I shall begin with the Gentiles : but I must 
not omit previously to observe, that so thoroughly has the subject been ex- 
hausted, and so very ably has it been treated, by on excellent modem writer, 
that, with the exception of a snrnll portion of additional matter, I have 
little more to do.thnn to avail myself of his learning and industry. 1 

Some have contended, thht sacrifices ought to be considered only in the 
light of gifts,* with which a suppliant inferior approaches his acknowledged 
superior. Allowing for a moment that to a certain extent they may bc-thus 
estimated, still we must obviously inquire with wlmt sentiments the heathens 
offered these supposed gifts to their deities. 

Now their whole sacrificial phraseology is built upon the predominant 
idea,’ that it was necessary' to propitiate the gods, .and that such propitia- 
tion was best effected by shedding the blood of a devoted victim. Thus we 
read of appeasing the wrath of the deities with bulls and with lambs, with 
sprinklings and with oblations, with blood and with slaughter. Thus also 
we are told, that human sacrifices were offered up for the express purpose 
of obtaining pardon from the gods, and that the worshippers hoped to en- 
sure their peace with heaven by shedding the blood of such victims. And 
thus we meet with the phrase of erpialwg a crime ; and sometimes find the 
analogous idea, that there might be wickedness of so black a die as to be 
utterly incapable of any expiation. 4 


’ The parts of Dr. Magee's Work on atonement and sacrifice, to which 1 here acknowledge 
my obligation, are No. v, xxxm, Iiv, Jv, Ivin, Ixi, Ixii, Jxnf, Hit. 

* Horn. Iliad, lib i. ver 3S6.1ib n. ver. 550 Hesiod. Oper. et dier. ver. 338. IJor, lib. 
ii sat 3. ver. 206 lib. F od. 2. ver. 2D. od. 28. ver. 3». Cicer. dc nat. deor. l*b. m. c. 6 . 
tail. I tat. lib. iv. ver. 768. Justin. lib. wm. c. 6 . Lucan, Phars. lib. 1 . ver. 443. * Virg 
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Agreeable to tlie received phraseology was the uniformly adopted prac- 
' ticc. As the prevailing notion was, that without the effusion of blood the 
gods could not, or would not, forgive the offences of men ; so there perhaps 
has been no people upon the face of the earth, which has not at one period 
or another been addicted to sacrifices both human and bestial, sacrifices ex- 
pressly offered up for the purpose of propitiating the angry deities, Anr 
mal oblations have never been discontinued by any pagan nation, so ioifa 
as it retained the profession of Paganism : and, though human victims more 
or less ceased to be slaughtered in polished and civilized communities ; yet 
perhaps in no idolatrous region were.the bloody rites, which required such 
. sacrifices, wholly unknown. The Ethiopians, the Phenicians, the Scythians, 
the Celts, the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, the Hindoos, the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Carthaginians, the Canaanites, the Arabians, the 
Cretans,” the Cyprians, the Rhodians, the Africans, the Mexicans, the Pe- 
ruvians, and the recently discovered islanders of the great Pacific ocean: 
all these either are, or have been, polluted ‘with the abomination of human 
sacrifice; polluted with it, from a n,express persuasion, that the angerofthe 
gods might thus be averted from their worshippers, and that their favour 
might thus be most effectually procured.’ 

If then we at all allow, that the sacrifices of thejiagans ought to be con- 
sidered in the light of gifts: we must likewise allow, that they w ere gifts 
made under the impression of fear, that they w erp gifts w hich presupposed 
- the wrath of the gods, that they were gifts which piopitiated the indignation 
of the offended deities only .by the destruction of the offered victim. And 
this will further compel us to allow, that, for some reason or other, man was 


/Eneid. lib, n. ver 116. Liv. Hist, kb vu. c. 2. Macrob. Saturn, lib. m. c. S. See Magee 
oq the atonement No. v * - 

' Heliod Alt hi op. lib. x p. 4(55. Euseb. Prep. Evan. hb. ». c. 10. Herod hb.,v.c.6.. 
Osar, Comment lib. fu c 16 Plut de Isid p. 380. Diod.Bibl lib. t* p 79 Wartin Hut. 
Sm lib. ui. p 75. Herod lib . c. 132. lib v.. c.113, H4. As. at. lies vol. . p. 2 65. 
Macrob. Saturn lib.i.c 7% lo3 Votpb dcAbltm hb u. } 54, 55, 56, 57* Um.xx: 

Acost. H.st oflnd p 379- Anton, de Sol and Ckv.g. Hist of Mex. lib.vi.c. IB, 1& 
oq Cook's Vo jag See Magee No.-v. See also Cooke's Inq. into the patriarch, and druid. 
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supposed by the Gentiles to be at enmity with.the gods ; and that die gods 
themselves uerd thought to be so much delighted with the shedding of blood 
either human or bestial, as freely to remit their indignation against man 
when thus propitiated. How they came to entertain such opinions, *auU 
"hat led them to connect together in the way'of cause and effect tiic slaugh- 
ter of an unoffending victim* and the propitiation of their gods, things which 
in themselves have no obvious or natural connection : how such notions as 
these originated, is * another question ; I am at present ‘ simply concerned 
with the matter of fact • i , t » 

The pagans then ' offered up their sacrifices, whether we choose to 'call 
them gifts or not, under the manifest impression/ that* their gods required 
propitiation, and they might be propitiated by the shedding of blood:- we 
have next to learn, in what precise manner they believed the propitintioh to 
be effected and the wrath of the deities averted. Now this manner, if 
we may argue from the avorred intention of some sacrifices to the implied 
intention of others which bear a perfect outward resemblance to them, was 
as follows : the wrath of the gods and the consequent necessity of propitia- 
tion being assumed ns indisputable circumstances, the animal or person sa- 
crificed was devoted in the stead of the sacnficcr ; lind the 1 indignation, 
which would otherwise have descended upon the sacrifice^ non' descending 
upon the substituted victim, was thought to be appeased and entirely turned 
away from the former by .the death and sufferings of the tatter. In short, 
the victim was considered hot so much in the light of a gift, as of a proxy: 
it was supposed to stand in the place "of the offerer, and to endure in his 
room those .penalties \thich he must otherwise have enduted : its pangs, by 
which the deity was propitiated, were deemed purely and properly vi- 
carious.' " * * * 4 1 > *• 1 ,x 

That such* v\ as the leading idea of the pagans with respect to sacrifice, 
mtaht almost be inferred from their ordinary phraseology,;which has already 
been noticed : for, though arguing from the ways of men with each other, a 
simple gift might not unnaturally be deemed efficacious t6 tqrn away wrath ; 
it is hard to say, why the utter destruction of that gift even in the very act 
of presenting it should be thought more likely to propitiate the anger of the 
deity than its careful preservation,' unless it was additionally supposed/ that 
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iiii anger spent itself upon ..the slaughtered- victim .rather, than upon the 
trembling sacrificer. But we are not left tp.draw inferences, the -propriety, 
or at least the certainty, of which wight he disputed : there are on record 
positive declarations, uhich can neither he, misunderstood nor, explained 
away. And those declarations are not confined to a single* country; we 
alike meet with them in various regions the most widely separated from each 
other. j . i - » v 1 

The opinion of the Druids respecting the efficacy of human sacrifices a a 3 
built entirely, as tre leant from Cesar, on their supposed ricariousness. 
Unless (he life of matt a ere given in exchange for i he forfeited life of man, 
they believed that' the deity 'of the. immortal gods could not otherwise he 
apjxascd : ' » u • . i, 1 * , 

, ^ Such also was the "doctrine of the Gothic or Scythic Scandinavians. 
Having laid it down as a principle, that the effusion of the blood of animals 
appeased the anger of t he gods, and that their justice turned aside upon the 
victims those strokes which xt ere destined for men ; they extended the same 
theory to the shedding of human blood/ In honour of the mystical i num- 
ber three, a number deemed* peculiarly dear to heaven as being the num- 
ber of the Indo-Scythic Trimurti or great triplicated deity-, every ninth 
month witnessed the groans and dying struggles of nine unfortunate victims. 
The fatal blow haring been struck, the lifeless bodies were consumed in the 
sacred fire which was kept continually burning; while the Wood was sprink- 
led, partly upon the surrounding multitude, partly upon the trees of the 
hallowed grove, ahd partly upon the images of the gods/' , * t . 

' 'Such likewise was the opinion of the Egyptians in the days of Herodotus.' 
Having led to the altar the animal destined and marled for the purpose, 
ihty kindled afre. A libation of rime was then poured upon the altar ; the 
god aas solemnly invoked : and the victim was killed. Afterwards they cut 
off Jus head, and took the shnfrom the* carcase: but upon the head they 
heaped many imprecations. Such, as had a marketplace at hand, carried if 


Cssar. Comment, ttb »/• ' 
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there, and sold it to the Greek traders: if they had not this opportunity of 
disposing of it, they threw it into the river. The mode , in which they im- 
precated the head , washy wishing, that, solicit ever evil menaced either the 
sacrificcrs in particular or Egypt in general, it might fall upon that head. 
This ceremony respecting the head of the slaughtered animal, and this cus- 
tom f pouring a libation of trine upon the attar, teas indiscriminately ob- 
served by all the Egyptians : in consequence (f which, none of them would, 
on any account , eat of the head of d least ; doubtless from a persuasion, 
that nil the evils, which would have fallen upon themselves, were transferred 
to the head of their substitute the offered victim.' 

Suclr again wns palpably the sentiment of the Athenians and the Massi-_ 
lians in their icmurkablc annuul sacrifice of a man for the welfare of the state. 
They loaded him with the most dreadful curses : they prayed, thnt'thc wrath 
of the gods might fall upon his devoted head, and thus be diverted from the 
rest of the citizens : and they . solemnly called upon him to become their 
ransom, their salvation, and their redemption ; life for life, and body for 
body After this preliminary ceremony, they cast him into the sea as an 
offering lo Neptune.' '* ’ 

• ' An evnctly similar opinion prevailed among the Chinese, as may be col- 
lected from a circumstance recorded in the history of their emperor,Ching- 
Tang. The country was visited by a drought for the space of seien succes- 
sive years : and, to avert the calamity, the prayers and subsequent sacrifice 
of a man were said to be’ required by heaven. On this the aged monarch - 
offered himself as a victim : and he is described as supplicating the deity, 
that his life might be accepted as an atonement for the sins of his people, 
and that the divine wrath might pass by them and descend upon liis devoted 
be&xLv The will however is said to have been accepted for the deed, and 
the life of the prince was not required : jef both the demand and the offer 
* sufficiently shew, that the essencS Qf sacrifice was believed to be its vica- 
riousness. 5 

* Herod, lib. ii. c. 35* 

* Hcsych. Lex. et Suid. Lex. *oc. Wfujnf.u*, xaSa^x, 

3 Martin. Hist. Sin. lib. ili.p* 75. • . 
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Such also must Ime been the opinion of the Piiemciani, as ire may col- cnl 
Jcct belli from the story of their god Cronus or I), and from the prefatory- 
remarks with which Uiat story is introduced It seems very evidently to have 
been founded in the first instance on the intended sacrifice of Isaac but 
the u hole narrative, as £iven by Eusebius, proves it to have been an exem 
jplifica don of the doctrine of wcanousness We are told by this author, 
Speaking of the Phenicians, that it w as an established custom among the 
ancients m any calamitous or dangerous emergencj, for the rulers of the 
state to offer up, in prevention of the general ruin, the best beloved of their 
cluldren, as a ransom paid to the avenging demons We are further told, 
that thej who Were thus devoted, were devoted mystically And we are 
finally presented with an instance of this sacrificial redemption, the one 
being a ransom for the many, in the c&se of II or Cronus, who, when the 
nation w as endangered by a perilous war, dressed up his son m the emblems 
of royalty, and offered him as a victim on an altar specially prepared for that 
purpose ’ Here the mystic sacrifice of the son was plainly designed to 
avert the wrath of the gods from the nation at large, and to transfer it to 
the head of the substituted victim , who by suffering in his on n person 
what would otherwise have fallen upon thepeople became the price of their 
redemption from punishment 

There is a closely parallel case recorded m Scripture which pi oves that 
a Similar notion must have been familiar to the Moabites When the king 
of that nation was endangered by the successful progress of the Israelites, 
he devoted his eldest son as a burnt offering, hoping that*t he wrath of the 
gods might descend upon the head of the substituted uctim rather than 
upon himself and his people 1 

The same idea must also have prevailed in Peru for, to say nothing of 
the two hundred children who were annually sacrificed for the health of the 
Ynca, we are informed by Acosta that, in cases of sickness, it was usual 
for a Peruvian to offer up his son to Virachoca beseeching him to spare 
his life and to be satisfied with the blood of his child We may equally 

* Euseb Prsep Evan 1 b 1 c JO lib \v c 1 6 
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trncc it in the sentiment, which caused the Athenian Codrus, the Theban 
Mcneceus, and the Roman Deal, to devote themselves to the infernal pods 
for the redemption of their respective dountnes And we may finally oh 
serve it exemplified, in the most decisive terms, by the remarkable phraseo 
logy which pervades the Sanguinary Chapter of ihp Hindoo Cahea Puran 
The sacnficcr of a human victim is directed to address him, previous to his 
slaughter, jn the following words O best of men 1 * * * * * 0 most auspicious 1 O 
thou, mho art an assemblage of all the deities , and most exquisite 7 Bestow 
thy protection on me Save me, thy devoted Save my sons, my cattle, 
and kindred Preserve the state , the ministers belonging to it, and all 
friends and, as death is unavoidable j art with thy Ife doing an act of 
benevolence Bestow upon me, O most auspicious , the bliss uluch is obtained 
by the most austere devotion by acts of charity, and by petftrmunce of 
religious ceremonies and at the same time, O most ex cel! ait, attain su 
preme bliss thyself May thy au'piccs, O most attspiciou r, keep me secure 
from Jtacshasas Pisaihos, terrors, serpents, bad p lines enemies, and 
other exits and death being inevitable, charm liha 0 uvati m thy last 
moments by copious sti earns oj blood spouting from the ai tenes oj thy fleshy 
neck * 

In short, the theory of the vicariousness of sacrifice is by various ancient 
writers so explicitly maintained, that there cannot be a doubt of such being 
the received ductnne of the pagans The word paipiem i, wlm.h was used 
to describe the nature of the annual human sacrifice of the Athenians that I 
have already noticed, is debned by llesyehuis as meaning life Jor Ife * 
The parallel term piaculum is used by PJautus m such a manner as neces 
sanly to involve the idea of vicarious stiff ei mg 1 Ovid describes the pur 
port and intention of a sacrifice by intimating that the heart of the victim 
was hoped to serve as a substitute for the^lieart of the offerer, its fibres for 

1 

' A sint Res vol v p 379 3S0 

* lbs explanatory term 11 arr •fax*' 

* Men p aculum opnrtet fieri propter stall t am tuam 
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!iis fibres, its life for his life.* And Porphyry asserts it to have been the 
general belief and tradition, deduced from the mythologic or fabulous ages, 
that animal sacrifices were resorted t a in such cases as required life for 
life.* 

2. A similar idea pervades etcry part of the Levitical institutions. 

’This is not a place to discuss the topic at large; and indeed such a dis- 
cussion 1 $ rendered plainly superfluous by the labours of the author, to 
whom I have already acknowledged my obligations : I shall content myself 
therefore with adducing a single proof, that the doctrine of vicariousness "was 
no less decidedly recognized by the law of Moses than m the theory of the 
pagan sacrifices. 

In the case of the scape-goat, the transfer of the iniquities. of the whole 
congregation to the substituted animal is txpressly declared to have been re- 
presented by the scenica! action of the high-priest laying them, as it were, 
upon its head : so that, when the ceremony of imposition of hands had 
been duly performed, the goat was considered as bearing upon him all the 
transgressions of the Israelites 1 

Here then wc have the rite of the priest's imposition of ’hands upon the 
head oj an animal authoritatively explained to denote the transfer of sins 
from the people to their substitute: consequently, when we find this cere- 
mony used in sacrifice, we can be at no loss to understand its import. Now* 
to omit other instances, we are told in the description 'of the sacrifice of- 
fered by Ilezckiah, that the object of it >»as to make atonement for ail 
Israel, and that the mode of offering it was by the imposition of hands pre- 
vious to the slaughter of the animals which were devoted as a sin-offering/. 
Such being the formula , there is no room for mistaking the purport of the 
whole ceremony. The sacrifice itsylf was expiatory or piacular : for, agree- 
ably to the general declaration of the apostle that without shedding of blood 
there was no remission of sms, we are informed, that it was a sin-offering, 

1 c oC pro cordc prrcor.'pro fibns sumite fibra*, 

Ilanc aniraam nobis pro meliore dairfus. ^ { 

•4 - Orid. Fast. lib. vi. »*r, jtfl. 

* Porpb. dc Absttn. lib. iv. 5 15. 
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and that the design of it was to make atonement for the people. And the 
specific manner of its operation was decidedly according to the principles of 
vicariousness ; for the imposition of hands forms a part of the, ceremony*; 
and we are positively told, that such imposition represented the transfer of 
sin from the Israelites to the substituted animal. In short, the a hole rite, 
with its attendant ceremonial, is palpably analogous to those peculiar sa- 
crifices of tho Egyptians and Athenian?, which have already been noticed. 
The sins of the commqnity were alike, in each case, supposed to be trans- 
ferred to the appointed victim : and that victim, thus bearing the iniquities 
of others, a as devoted to death in the room of those whom it repre- 
sented. 

» 3. Such accordingly is the light, in which the ordinance of sacrifice has 
justly been understood by the Israelites themselves. 

Abarbanel, in the introduction to his Commentary on Leviticus, repre- 
sents the ce'remony of imposition wofi hands upon the head of the victim, as 
a symbolical translation of the sins of the offendei upon the head of the 
sacrifice.' And, agreeably to this theory, was the ordinary practice of hi» 
countrymen. When a person presented his sacrifice, he was directed to 
say; O God , I hate sinned, d hate done perversely, I have trespassed be- 
fore thee, and hate done so and so. Lo! now I repent, and am truly sorry 
for my misdeeds. Let this victim be my erpiation The last words were 
accompanied by the action of laying hands on the head of the victim, and 
they were considered by the Jews to be equivalent to this : Let the evils , 
which injustice should hate fallen on my head , light Upon the head of this 
victim. 1 Thus Baal Aruch says, that, wherever the expression, , Let me he 
another's expiation, is used, it is the same as f it had been said, Let me 
• be put in >his room, that X may bear his guilt : and this again is equivalent 
to saying. Let this act, whereby I tale on me hts transgression, obtain for 
'him his /pardon. Thus also Solomon Jarehi says, Let us be your etpia- ■ 
tion, signifies, Let us be put in your place, that the evil, which should 
have fallen upon you, may all light on us. And in the same manner 

* Abarb. cited by Magee No.xxtix. 

* Outram do Sacr. lib \ e. 22. § 5, 6,9- apud Magee No. xxxix. 
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the formula is explained by Obadias de Bartenora and other learned 

Similar to this is the mode, in which the burnt offerings and sacrifices 
for sin are understood by the Itnbbinica! writers. Thus Nachmanides re- 
mniks, that it was right , that the offerer's own blood should be shed and his 
body burnt : but that the Creator , in his mercy, hath accepted this victim 
from him , as a vicarious substitute and an atonement ; that its blood should 
be poured out instead of his blood, audits life stand in place of his life . 
Thus also Isaac Bcn-Arama observes, that the offender , token .he beholds 
the victim, oh account of his sin, slain, skinned, cut in pieces, and burnt 
frith fire upon the altar , should 7 fleet, that thus he must have been treated 
had not God in his clemency accepted this expiation for his life. Thus again 
David dc Ponds pronounces the victim to be the vicarious substitute for 
the offerer. And thus Isaac Abarbancl affirms, that the offerer deserved, 
that his blood should be poured out and his body burnt for his sins ; but 
that Gad, in his clemency , accepted from him the victim as his vicarious 
substitute and expiation, whose blood u as poured out tn place of his blood, 
and whose Ife u as given in lieu of his life .* 

To these testimonies may properly be subjoined the remarkable account 
of the expiatory sacrifice of a cock by the modern Jens, as detailed by 
Buxtorf. Bach father of a family begins the ceremony, by stepping forth, 
into the midst of the assembly with a cock in his hands, and 6y repeating 
certain appiopriate texts flora Scripture. Then lie thrice strikes the cock 
against his head, and at each blow exclaims ; A. fay this cock be accepted in 
exchange for me, may he succeed to my place, may he beau expiation for 
me l On this cock death shall behtfUcled, but to me and to all Israel there 
shall be a fortunate life Amen Afterwards, placing his hands upon the 
victim, he slays him. Then, drawing the skin tight round the neck, he 
mentally confesses, that he himself was worthy of strangulation, but that he 
substituted and offered the cock in his own room. Next he cuts its throat 
’ with a knife, silently reflecting, that be was thus worthy of being slain 
with the sword. Next he violently dashes the carcase on the ground, to 


* See Mag« No.xxxm. 
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denote that he was worthy of being stoned to death- Lastly he roasts it 
with fire, to intimate that he deserved the punishment of burning. And 
thus, l»y these several actions, the idea was con veyed, that the cock under- 
went four soils of death in the place of the Jews, being accepted os their 
representative and substitute.* 

4, As the very same sentiments respecting the design of sacrifice pre- 
vailed both among the Israelites and the pagans, and as the origin of the 
rite itself'mny clearly be traced even to the first age of the world, it seems 
inevitably to follow, that a similar opinion of its purport must have been 
entertained by the early patriarchs : for, since the rite, whether adopted by 
the Gentiles or the Israelites, was borrowed from a common source, and 
since they both attributed precisely the same efficacy to it < it is incredible, 
that their patriarchal predecessors should yet have thought quite cl i fit rent Iy 
on the subject. -With this conclusion the history of the firsMecordcd sacri-- 
fice, as illustrated by the inspired author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
will be found exactly to agree. 

. (1.) In the traditions of the Gentiles, confirmed by the testimony of 
Holy Writ itself, we have seep, that the origin of the rite is to be deduced 
fioin the two successive great fathers Adam and Noah, each of whom was 
the earliest sacrificer in his own peculiar world. But, though such was its 
origin in practice , we cannot reasonably stop here and pronounce it to be a 
mere human institution, which was first excogitated by Adam and after- 
wards revived by Noah. The- sacrifice of Abel, when viewed in all its 
bearings, necessarily, so far as J can judge, presupposes the ditine institu- 
tion of -the rite. Why should thafcrighteous man have imagined, that he 
could please the Deity, by sla^ing^ firstling lamb, and by burning it upon 
an altar? JWhat connection is there- between the means and > the end ? 
Abel could not but h^ve know n, that God, as a merciful God, took no 
pleasure in the sufferings of the lamb. Hqw then are we to accouot for 
his attempting to please- such a God by what abstractedly is an act of 
cruelty? Would any man under his circumstance!., wholly unauthorized 
by the Deity and acting solely according to the dictates of his own iniagiu- 

• Btratorf. Syttag. Judaic. p.50p — 512. spud Magee. 
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ation, Jiave ever attempted in so unlikely am) tmpromidne a manner to ac- 
complish Ins purpose? I Jail lie icceivcd iio previous intimation to the 
contrary, might lie not liavenuturalJv concluded, thrft such an act, instead 
of facing pleasing, would be highly offensive, to God? How then came he 
to venture upon the commission of an act, in itself so singular and so little 
likely to be grateful to his beneficent Cicator? Aie we not almost com- 
pelled to suppose, that his oblation was not an unauthorized act of will- 
worship; but that he had picviously been taught , and consequently that 
lie was fullx] assured, that on some account or other the act would please 
God? Granting however, what scurcely can he granted consistently with 
reason and probability, that the sacrifice of Abel was no better than an un- 
authorized act of will-worship, and that most unaccountably he stumbled 
upon a inode of pleasing God which abstractedly lie might have’ guessed 
to be much more likely to displease him : granting all this, how are we to 
account for the circumstuncc, that an act, which when thus considered was 
manifestly on act of rash and unwarrantable presumption, should after all 
most strangely prove acceptable to the Deity? We can only account for it 
by the supposition, that one of the most decided acts of uill-woiship that 
can well be imagined might yet prove acceptable to God ; and might not 
only prove acceptable to him in a single instance, but that it might even be 
afterwards adopted by him into the ritual which he appointed for his chosen 
people. Such a supposition however diiectly contradicts the positive de- 
claration of Christ, that it is vain to worship God by teaching for 'doctrines 
the mere unduthorized'eommands of erring men.’ Hence it is evident, 
that, if the sacrifice of Abel had heen-an net of ntll-uoithip, .t could Dot 
for that very reason have been pleasing to God. But it v.as pleasing to . 
God : therefore it could not have been on net of vtill-vvorship. Conse- 
quently, since it was not an act of will-worship, it must have been of divine 
institution.* 


. , Mark . 7- Hallrt: «n0 l>» ■>.“> ,h ’' hc ■>“* 

Th" nrsure . of the <tim.iitfiI.lion or.vcrllicv. M,t, 
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Sacrifice being tlfus in the first instance a divine ordinance, we have to 
inquire, why the oblation of Abel was acceptable and the oblation of Cain 
not acceptable to God, since they both equally sacrificed. This inquiiy 
Mill serve to establish the opinion, which has already been advanced, that 
precisely the same sentiments respecting the nature and efficacy of sacrifice 
were entertained both by the early patriarchs, the Gentiles, and the 
Israelites: in other words, that they all equally held the doctrine of vica- 
rious expiation. But, if tills doctrine were held from the beginning, then the 
conclusion Fcems to be inevitable; that, since sacrifice itself was a divine 
institution, the accompanying and explanatory doctrine was a divine revela- 
tion: that is to say, the Almighty was pleased to declare, that on some 
account or other man stood, in need of vicarious expiation to reconcile him 
to his Maler. . 

-(2) It is an established maxim of Scripture, by which alone we are 
taught the will of God, that without shedding of blood there is no remsiion 
of sins' Now the sacrifice of Abel consisted of dhe firstlings of Ins flock, 
•while the sacrifice- of Cam was composed of the produce of the earth, and 
we arc told, that the former was accepted, but that the latter was rejected. 
This different fate of the two oblations is best explained by the grand 
sacrificial maxim : the offering of Abel teas accepted, because blood no s 
shed, and because expiation was thus made by a transfer of the sins of the 
sacrificer to the victim agreeably to the tenor of the divine institution; the 
offering of Cain was not accepted, because blood was not shed, because no 
vicarious expiation was made, and because the offering itself not being 
agreeable to the divine institution was in reality a mere act of will-worship. 

for doctrines the commandments of men Thus Abel must hare worshipped God s n rain, had 
tis sacrificing been merely a commandment of his father Adam or an intention of his own. 
And, to make this matter more evident, why do we not tioto offer up a buttock, a sheep', or a 
pigeon, as a thank offering after any remarkable deliverance, or as an evidence of our apprehen « 
sions of the demerit of sin ? The true reason u, because we cannot knov that God mil accept 
suck nil l worship, and so conclude that we should herein worship God ' in rain. As Abel then 
'did not sacrifice in rain, if nas not mil worship, but a divine appointment. Ilallet on Flcb. 
xi. 4. cited by ^lagce. 

* IJeb. ix. 22. 
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Tlie righteousness of Abel, m short, consisted in a Steady adherence to the *» 
precise mode of sacrifice os it had been first appointed immediately after the 
fall, and in a firm belief in the accompanying explanatory revelation without 
any presumptuous questioning of the fitness of such an ordinance: the essen- 
tial guilt of Cain consisted in a daring departure both from the form of the 
divine institution and fiom the doctrine expressively shadowed out by that 
form. Like not a few in modem days, he could discern no propriety in 
connecting the forgiveness of sins with the effusion of blood. He argued, he 
disbelieved, and he disobeyed. He attempted to convert an expiatory 
sacrifice into.onc that was purely eucharistic : or perhaps he reasoned, that 
the \\ rath of God, granting that man was not altogether immaculate, might 
just os well be appeased by the burning of \egetables as by the hurning of a 
slaughtered lamb. His offering accordingly, being a palpable act of daring 
will-worship tinged largely with a spirit of unsubmissive, infidelity, was re- 
jected : but God nevertheless condescended, both to point out the ground of 
its rejection, and to lead him to what alone could be deemed a proper 
sacrifice. Jf thou doest nell, shalt thou not be accepted? If thou doest 
not well, a sm-affertng coucheth at the door' That -is to say, If thou 
const lay claim to perjett and undeviahng innocence, thou shalt suiely be 
accepted on the score of thy ozm righteousness , for, in that case, no pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice is necessaiy : but, if thy conscience accuse thee of much 
ceil, as it certainly must do, a remedy is still provided. Thou must bring 
an offering for thme iniquity to appease my wrath : but it must be such an 
offering as I have myself appointed Thy bloodless vegetable sacrifice l 
cannot accept. Bring, like thy b) other, a frstlmg lamb to make expiation 
for thme offences j agreeably to the rite, xihich I instituted after the trans - 
gtcssion of thy parents: and it ziill m no wise be refused. Lo, the victim 


. Gen iv 7. It is well observed by Mr FarUurat, that the word pi signifies /o touch 
or he hie a least, and that, in this passage, the verb, although tn the masculine form, bn the 
feminine substant.se JltttJrT for ,ts subject Such a construction she* s, -that not am, but a 
intended for the masculine veib agrees with the masculine name or tic animal 
am o iring, „„ offering, which word m the Hebrew is feminine, a 
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is ready! An animal; proper to be a sin-offering, even now couclie'th at the 
door . Thy brothers sacrifice was accepted, because it ' was the oblation of 
such an animal. Imitate his example ; seek not to be wiser than thy 
Maker : and then thy sacrifice shall not be rejected with disdain. 

• This is the ^natural and consistent mode of understanding the i elation of 
Moses, trhea a phrase, ill-rendered in our common English version sin 
lieth at the door, is more intelligibly translated, as it certainly ought to be 
tianslated, a sin-offering coucheth at the door .- and it is both confiimed by 
a biicf observation of St. Paul, and receives from it additional illustration. 
13 ¥ FAITH , sa^s he, Abel offered unto God a more excellent- sacrifice than 
Cain .* What constituted the acceptableness of one sacrifice then, and the ' 
unacceptableness of the other, was FAITH, and WANT OF FAITH : and 
the faith of Abel was of such a description as le'd ’him to devote a more 
excellent, or rather (as the original word properly denotes) a more full or 
more ample , sacrifice than his brother. Now faith, in general, must have 
some definite object proposed to it: and faith, as exemplified in any 
particular instance, ‘‘must be so understood as not to contradict the obvious 
context of the instance so adduced. If then the. offering of Abel were 
merely the invention of unauthorized will-worship; it is difficult to say, 
wherein his faith consisted : because, in the language of Scripture, faith has 
always relation to some revealed communication of God. And if) on the 
other hand, the modes of sacrifice adopted by each brother had been equally 
of divine primeval institution; it is no less hard to determine, why Abel 
should be said to have had faith, and Cain (by necessary implication) not to 
have had faith: because the very act of offering involves a persuasion that 
the oblation would be accepted. Hud not Cain believed in a general way, 
that his sacrifice would be as grateful to God as Abefs, he would plainly 
not have offered it at all : for the mere circumstance of offering it ne- 
cessarily implies this sort of belief. Of such taith then, whether well or ill 
founded, Cain possessed as large a share as Abel Consequently, this mere 
general persuasion cannot be the distinctive faith intended by the apostle : 
because that was a faith, which Abel had, and which Cain had not. 


■ Heb. si. 4. 
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Of what nature then «« the faith of Abel, which is attributed to him by 
St. Paul’ We find it distinguished by tun characteristics : it induced him 
to offer to God a more full or more ample sacrifice than Cam; and it was 
analogous, as appears from the general contest, to the faith of all the other 
ancient patriarchs. # ' , 

With regard to the first, since the sacrifice of Abel was more" full than 
that of Cain, it must have comprehended something which the other did not 
comprehend. Cut the precise point wherein they difieicd was this: in the 
sacrifice of Abel the blood of a victim nas shed; in the sacrifice of Cain no 
blood was shed: consequently, the effusion of blood, being the precise thing" 
which the one comprehended and which the other did not comprehend, must 
have been that which made the one sacrifice more full or 1 iriore ample than 
the othe c. Non' it was by faith that Abd offered this more fuH sacrifice 
than that of Cain. The faith therefore of Abel must have been displaced in 
the precise point of shedding the blood of a Victim; because in this point 
only was his sacrifice more full than that of his brother. 

'With regard to the second characteristic, the faith of Abel is spoken of as 
being analogous to the faith of all the other patriarchs. But their faith, as 
celebrated by the apostle, is clearly a prospective faith in Christ, who in due 
season should redeem mankind by his one oblation of himself once offered.* 
The faith theiefore of Abel was a prospective faith in the sacrifice of the 
Messiah 

Thus it appears, that the faith of Abel was displayed at once in shedding 
tire blood of an expiatory victim, and in relying upon the efficacy of the yet 
future expiatory sacrifice of Christ When these two particulars are viewed, 
thus palpably in immediate connection with each other, I see not what 
inference we can draw from them except this: that the bloody sacrifice of 
Abel's victim, and the bloody sacrifice of Christ, had a common end; that, 
ns the sacrifice of Abel’s victim was expiatory (a conclusion, to which we had 
previously been brought), the sacrifice of Christ was likewise expiatory; 
and that, as the faith of Abel was- both specially displayed m shedding the 

* See particularly Heb M 8, S, 10, 1?. IS, 17, IS, 1?. 2*. 25, 28. 39, 40. and xn I. 
viewed in connection. 
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blood of his victim and was likewise exercised on the sufferings of the future 
redeemer, the slaughter of the victim and the death of Christ stood in some 
sort of mutual relation. 

III. Such a conclusion as this being inevitably drawn, so far as I can 
judge, from the language of the apostle considered os explanatory of the nar- 
rative of Moses, we aro next led to inquire into .the nature of that mutual 
relation, which subsists between the two piacular sacrifices of Abel’s victim 
and the promised Messiah. 

Now reason itself may teach us, independent of revelation, that the sins 
■of man cannot really be transferred to an animal victim, and that the 
slaughter of on unintelligent beast can possess no proper inherent efficacy 
towards the expiating of transgression. But on this point revelation is not 
silent, either under the Law or tinder the Gospel. The sacrifices of animals, 
jwljen rested on as intrinsically piacular, are. declared to be vain and 
abominable: and we are expressly assuted, that it is not possible, that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin. 1 Yet, notwithstanding these 
assertions, we are taught even in Scripture itselfi that expiation was the end 
of animal sacrifices : and we know', that such a belief prevailed alike among 
the Gentiles, the Israelites, and the ancient patriarchs. This being the case, 
since animal sacrifices are not intrinsically piacular, since they were never- 
theless ordained by God from the beginning, since a piacular virtue has in 
all ages and countries been attributed to them, and since the opinion has 
been sanctioned by the voice of revelation itself: we can only conclude, to 
avoid a palpable contradiction, that their piacular efficacy was not'real but 
figurative; that they were expiatory, solely as shadowing out a proper ex- 
piation ; and that, since the bloody sacrifice of an animal, and the predicted 
Messiah, stood (as w e collect from the apostle) immediately associated in 
the faith of Abel, the sacrifice of that animal, and thence all other sacrifices, 
ought to be deemed (what divines call) typical of the sacrifice of Christ. 
Such in fact is the reasoning, and such the conclusion, of St. Paul in bis 
epistle to the Hebrews : and the result pf the whole investigation will be, 
that the widely-prevailing notion of the expiatory’ virtue of sacrifice ori- 


’ Isaiah i. 11, IS, IS. Ilcb.x. 1. 
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gtnntcd from the circumstance of the rite having been first ordained by God 
to prefigure the mode and intent of the mysterious piacular sacrifice of the 
redeemer. 

1. I think there is reason to believe; that the patriarchs understood, 
though darkly and imperfectly, that the promised liberator, who was 
destined to bruise the head of the serpent while the poisonous reptile should 
bruise his heel, would become a victim to expiate the sins of mankind by 
bearing in their stead life whole weight of almighty wrath. 

Some such idea must have been suggested to the mind of Abraham by 
the enjoined, though interrupted, sacrifice of Jus son ; provided only that he 
was aware, that the whole transaction was what the apostle styles a figure or 
parable * That he possessed this degree of insight into the nature of the trans- 
action, cannot indeed be proved from the narrative of Moses independent of 
the authoritative elucidation of St. Paul: but that elucidation seems cJenily 
to presume, that he did understand its nature. lie is said to have para- 
bolically devoted his son by that same faith, which he possessed in common 
with all the other patriarchs. But the faith, of which the apostle is here 
treating, is faitli in a promised Redeemer. Therefore the parabolical 
sacrifice and recovery of Isaac, l>eing connected with this faith, must also in 
the mind of Abraham have been connected with the subject of his faith : in 
other words, they must have been viewed as exhibiting the future sacrifice 
and recovery of him, in whose advent lie believed* that all nations of the earth 
would be blessed. 

With the opinion here advanced .a remarkable expression, in the Phenlcian 
account of the sacrifice of the only son of Cronus, most singularly coincides. 

That legend bears so close a resemblance to the history of the prevented 
sacrifice of Isaac, that, with Bochart and othci writers who have discussed 
the subject, I think there can be little doubt of the former having been 
borrowed from the latter. Now we are told, that the son of Cronos, and 
nil others who were devoted in a similar manner, were sacrificed Ml STI- 
C ALLY I Such, it seems, was the opinion of the Pheniemns ; and, as they 


* Heb.xi.19. 
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borrowed the legend from the sacrifice of Isaac, the presumption is, that the 
opinion was derived from the same source. Bat, if the opinion was derived from 
the same source (and it is hard to say, from uhat other source such an opinion 
could liave been derived); then Abraham must have believed, that the whole 
transaction in which he was engaged was of a mystical nature. And, if he - 
believed it to be of a mystical nature, then he must have believed, that it 
shadowed out something more than met the eye : for such is the only idea, 
which we can attach to a mystical exhibition. This then being apparently 
Abraham’s view of the matter, . I sec not how we can suppose him to have 
beheld the transaction as a mystical one; unless with the eye of faith. he 
looked forward through it to the death and revival of him, who on the 
present memorable occasion was typified by Jsaac . And, that be did thus 
look forward, or in other words that lie did consider the transaction as a 
mystical one, is not obscurely intimated by our Lord himself. Abraham, 
says he, rejoiced to see my day : he saxc if, and was glad Now, it may be 
asked, when was it that Abraham saw what is emphatically called the day of 
Christ , except he beheld it scenically in -the devoting and recovering of 
Isaac ? And, if he beheld it .at that time, he must have deemed the trans- 
action a mystibal one. But this_ is the very conclusion, to which we bad 
previously been brought, by considering the Phcnician legend and the 
opinion attached to it. 

2.. The sentiment however itself, I mean the sentiment that piacular 
sacrifices only shadowed out. the expiatory oblation of a nobler xictmi , must 
have been prior to the days of Abraham,- and must have, been even familiar 
to the early patriarchs both antediluvian and postdiluvian: This I gather 
from a very singular pagan notion ; which cannot easily be accounted for 
on any other theory', but which on this is very readily explained. 

The notion appears with the greatest distinctness m the mythology of 
Hindostau, hut it may likewise be traced in other kindred systems. We 
have seen, that in more than one instance the predicted characteristic of the 
Messiah, his treading on the crushed head of the set pent, is ascribed to the 
^reat father; although he is a compound of Adam and Noah, and therefore 
a totally distinct personage from the Messiah. The circumstance doubtless 
originated from the humour of decorating him with every divine function. 
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when once they, elevated a mere mortal to the 'rank of supreme deity. 
Agreeably to this humour, I apprehend, the Hindoos represent the great 
father, under the appellation of Brahma, as being solemnly offered up in 
sacrifice by the assembled gods. He -is expressly denominated a victim: 
and, by the immolation of him, which is spoken of as n primeval duty, the 
hero«gods, or deified ancestors of mankind, are said to attain heaven, where 
former gods and mighty demigods abide. Yet, even while engaged in 
sacrificing him, sticb was his dignity, that they worshipped the victim whom 
they immolated.' 

This idea, which may readily be accounted for on the supposition that the 
future expiatory sacrifice of the Messiah was obscurely known to the early 
patriarchs enters into the whole theoiy of Hindoo oblation. The devoted 
victim, especially if he be a man, ‘is considered as mdentified with the god 
to whom he is offered: and, as such, he is, previous to his immolation, 
adored by the racrificer; just ns the hero-gods are feigned to have adored 
their nobler victim Brahma. The worship paid to him is likewise declared 
to be of a mysterious nature.* This sentiment exactly corresponds with the 


1 The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, 
stands in the human breast, while he totally pervades the earth — That threefold bang rose 
above this world — From him sprang Viraj , from whom the first man was produced and he, 
being successively reproduced, peopled the earth — Him the gods, the demigods, named Sadhya , 
and the holy sages immolated him as a victim on sacred grass, and thus performed a solemn act 
of religion. Into how many portions did they divide this being, whom they immolated* What 
did his mouth become * If 'hat are his arms, his thighs, and hu feet, now called* His mouth 
became a priest * his arm was made a soldier, his thigh was transformed into a husbandman * 
from his feet sprang the servile man— In that solemn sacrifice which the gods performed with 
him as a victim, spring was the butter, summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation _ Seven 
were the moats surrounding the. altar, thrice seven were the logs of holy fuel, at that sacrifice, 
which the gods performed, immolating this being as tie victim. By that sacrifice the gods wor. 
shipped this victim. Su.h were primeval duties, and this did they attain heaven, where 
former gods and mighty demigods abide Amt Research. >oL vii. p 251, 252. 

* Causing the Victim to face the north, let the saenficer worship the several deities presiding 
over the different parts of the victim s body let the worship be then paid to the victim himselj 

b Ais name 0 best of men ' O most auspicious 1 O thou, who art an assemblage if all the 

“■ ° fV '' 
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Phew cian doctrine, that piacular oblations of human uctims for the safety 
of the state were to be considered as something mystnal , and the Hindoo 
code teaches us, hoit they are mystical eich victim shadows out the uctim 
Brahma, through the offering of whom the hero gods. attun tiie felicity of 
IiLa\cn, and he is at once woishipped and immolated, as jepresentmg what 
the} denominate the great universal sacrifice 
A smulai notion seems to have prevailed among the ancient Chinese for 
their great father To In, who is the same as To or Buddha, and who in 
character must ultimately be identified with Brahma, is sty Jed by them, as 
Brahma is bj the Hindoos, the victim or oblation So appropriate indeed 
is this title deemed, that it is even incorporated with his name , for the 
syllable Iii in To-hi denotes (we are told) a victim whence the compound 
appellation To hi « ill signify To the victim J 

Tins opinion, unless I am much mistaken, has given nse to the fable of 
Hercules burning hmwelf on the summit of mount (Eta Hercules may be 
shewn to be the same as Fohi or Buddha, and like them ultimately the 
same also as Brahma and Bali Now his self immolation, disfigured as the 
legend has been by Hellenic fabulists, bears the closest resemblance in 
almost every particular to a sacrifice He burns himself on a pile of wood 
this pile is designedly erected on the top of mount (Eta and mount (Eta 
was one of the high places of Jupiter, where sacrifices were wont to be 
offered up to him Hence, when the hero mentions his purpose to his son 
Hyllus, the youth is represented by Sophocles as saying, that he well knew 

done, O my children 1 the victim is even bj myself and the guardian deities of (he ten quarters 
take place in him Then Brahma and all the other deities assemble in the victim and be he 
ever so great a sinner, he becomes pure from sin and his blood changes 4o ambrosia — On oc 
cations of sacrficci to other deities also both the deities and victims must be worshipped, 
previous to the immolation — lining first worshipped the victim whether human , beast, or bird, 
as directed, let the sacrificer immolate him, and address the deity with the text laid down before 
Thsi worship of tl e victim u evpressly declared to be mysterious Let the sacrificer say. 
Mysterious praise to this victim Asiat. Res vol * p 37J?» 380, 3 Si, 382, 3S(> 

* Asiat Res »ol u p 375 Le Comj le * China p 310 Le Coropte was so struck srilh 
tke singularity of the title* that he observed upon it, -that it teas a name, which the greatest 
saints of the Old orKca Testament would have been proud tv hare, and which was reserved for 
hi i atone who made himself an’yblation both for saints and sinners 
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the place having frequently stood there as a’ sacrificer : and the scholiast 
aptly remarks, that (Eta and every other high hill w as styled Jhe hill of' 
Jupiter , because to the loftiest of the gods sacrifices ought to be offered on 
the loftiest eminences." I am the mohe confirmed in this supposition, both 
by the general character of Hercules, who is certainly the great father, and 
who 3’Ct like Vishnou is described as treading on the head of the serpent; 
and likewise by finding, that the Egyptians had actually a stoiy of ids being 
led bound as a victim for the purpose of heing sacrificed to Jupiter. He is 


said indeed to have successfully resisted the attempt to immolate him : but 
this I take to have been a corruption of the genuine legend made either by 
the Greeks or the Egyptians themselves . 1 

Among this latter people we may also observe the Hindoo theory, that 
each victim represented the god to u horn it was devoted. We learn from 
Diodorus, that the Egyptians sacrificed red bulls, because the sacred colour 
of Typhon was supposed to be red; and that their ancient sovereigns were 
wont, for tbe same reason, to immolate on the tomb or high-place of Osiris 
men of n ruddy’ complexion.* Hence it appears, that a resemblance between 
the god and the victim, so that the victim might fitly represent the god, was 
studiously aimed at: and it may be observed, that, by what was termed the 
mystic theocrasia, the cha racier of Typhon finally melts into that of Osiris. 


The notion, which is so eminently conspicuous in Hindoo theology, ap- 
pears again with equal distinctness in the religion of the Mexicans; and was 
doubtless, with the rest of their superstition, 'brought by their forefathers 
out of Asia We are told by the Spanish historians, that they had a strange 
kind of idol, which was* not an image, but a true man. Tor, when they 
took a captive, before they sacrificed him, they gave to him the name of the 
idol to which he was destined to be offered; and, in order to make the re- 
semblance as complete as possible, they decorated him with the same orna- 
„ ments During the time that this mummery continued, they worshipped 
him precisely as they did the god, whom he represented. When he went 

through the streets, the people came forth to adore him, and brought their 


• Soph.Trachm.ver.120S. Scbol.mvcr.J20r. 

* Died. Bib), lib. i. p. 79 


* Herod l lib. 11 . c. 45. 
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11 children and their sick that he might bless and cure them In every thing 
he was suffered to have his pleasure, except only that ho was always attended 
by ten or twelve men lest he should make his escape and he himself, that 
he might be duly reverenced when he appeared in public, sometimes sounded 
n small flute by way of giving notice of his approach But, when the feast- 
day arrived, this victim god, who had for months been an object of reli- 
gious veneration, was solemnly devoted in sacrifice 1 

To the same source may he traced the misdeemed meritorious suicides 
and rigid macerations of the Hindoos It was an established principle of 
Paganism, that the priests and the mystic represented the god whom they 
venerated On this account they assumed the titles of the deity, and, in * 
the course of their initiation into his orgies, they exhibited m their own per- 
sons all that he was believed to have done and suffered Non, since 
among other matters' he was believed to have been offeied up a* a victim, 
and since every victim was thought to symbolize him Ins frantic votaries 
were led to imagine, that no service could be more acceptable than self- 
immolation , by which they should first imitate his sacrificial death and af- 
tci wards be really made one with him by a rapturous absorption into 
his essence Such is the boon held out in the Institutes of Menu to 
the Brahmen who, aftei undergoing every variety of willing torture, should 
hnally procure death by resolute inanition Let him advance xn a straight 
•path toxi at t/s the invincible north-eastern point, feeding on ziate? and air 
till his mortal frame totally decay, and fjis soul become united with the su 
pi erne A Brahmen, having shuffled off" his body by any of those modes 

which gt eat sages practised, and becoming void of sorrow and fear, rises to 
exaltation m the divine essence' The whole of this long continued medi- 
tative austerity, which is most meritorious if it end m a voluntary death, is 
mystically considered in the light of a sacrifice die, who frequently per- 
forms disinterested acts of religion, becomes for ever e tempt from a body 
composed oj the free elements Equally perceiving the Supreme soul tn all 
beings and all beings m the Supreme soul, he sacrifices his own spirit by 

* r^rch rilg b vi i c 11 796 797 

* Inst t of Menu chap vi p 148, 149 
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by their voluntary apostasy from Gad, and by their u ithdi arcing them- 
selves from that communion xntk him which they once in a pure light en- 
joyed. The reality of such a mental alienation from the Supreme Being is 
proved by our strong tendency towards the eai th * and our sole deliverance 
from this state of spiritual degradation is our return unto him* Plato, in 
a similar manner, speaks of the bondage of the soul , and laments, as its 
worst misfortune, that it not only disregarded its captivity, but lent its own 
assistance to rivet the chain * He e\cn asserts the doctrine of original sin; 
a tenet, wfcich he probably learned from his intercourse with the Jews. The 
cause oj our wickedness , sajs he, is derived from our parents and the con- 
stitution of our nature, rathei than from ourselves; so that we never re- ~ 
linquish those actions, by which ue imitate the primitive fault of our frst 
ancestors' And he tells us, that he had been informed by the wise, that 
■we are now dead, and that the body is no more than the soul's sepulchre.* 
The era, to which he ascribes the commencement of this depravation, is 
the end of the golden age or ihe age of innocence in Paradise.* that is to 
say, he ascribes it to the period where Scnpture places the fall of man. 

* Ibid, p 26l. 2C>2. 

* Plat PIitmI § 33. The following are some of the remarkable expressions employed bj 
him " — are^yj. { SioStiifttr^r — to; ay paterra ao-e; o leStfirro; {jvW-tphu/g tti) t-m lt${tr?Xl — 

* Voyeur fiiytrrar ee xaxccr roi tTyoxor tm,_eo es Toryjt, xat ev Asyijrrai «vro. 

* Plat. T5m. -p. 103. 4 Plat. Gorg. p. 453. 

1 Plat. Polit. p. 251. 
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